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Exclusive  Stenographic  Reports  of  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors’  Annual  Meeting 


American  Press  Best  in  the  World 
President  Coolidge  Tells  Editors 

Newspapers  Must  Be  Free  to  Function  Intelligent  Public  Opinion  and  Exonomically  Sound  to 
Adequately  Supply  Needs  of  Reading  Millions — Brilliant  Scene  at  the  New  Willard  Banquet 

"VTO  assembled  newspaper  men,  not  even  tliey  should  be  ignorant.  Under  a  Re- 

those  crowded  gatherings  of  the  As-  ‘he  institutions  of  learning,  while 


I1■]Y0  assembled  newspaper  men,  not  even 
’  those  crowded  gatherings  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  which  habitually  entertain 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  have 
ever  heard  a  Chief  Executive  talk  more 
certainly  or  more  forcefully  on  the 
philosophy  of  a  free  press  than  did  Presi¬ 
dent  tiuolidge  in  his  address  at  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  at  Washington, 
January  17. 

The  principal  characteristics  of  the 
press  of  1925 — its  gigantic  success  as  an 
advertising  medium,  its  news  enterprise, 
and  its  editorial  idealism  (the  last  some¬ 
times  at  cross  purposes  with  the  second 
quality),  the  wealth  of  newspaper  proprie¬ 
tors  and  its  promise  or  menace  for  the 
press  and  nation  in  years  to  come — all 
were  discussed  as  though  the  President 
ot  the  United  States  had  given  years  to 
the  study  of  this  engine  of  public  opinion. 

His  address,  which  is  given  in  full  be¬ 
low,  was  one  of  four  brilliant  after-dinner 
speeches  heard  by  the  250  editors  and 
publicists  in  the  small  Willard  ballroom. 
James  Melvin  Lee,  director  of  the  New 
jIVork  University  School  of  Journalism, 
Sdelved  deep  into  his  lore  on  Benjamin 
j Franklin,  the  editor;  Walter  Lippmann. 
tfcliief  editorial  w-iter  of  the  New  York 
‘EWorld,  discoursed  on  his  favorite  topic. 

■  "Public  Opinion,”  calling  for  a  return 
Ilf  the  American  Republic  to  a  less  cen- 
:|tralized  scheme  of  government ;  and 
ijtilenn  Frank,  editor  of  the  Century  Mag- 
i..Ja;inc,  in  an  epigrammatic  address  on 
'J“The  Mind  of  the  Man  Who  Buys  the 
^Newspaper.”  The  addresses  of  the  latter 

i'lree  will  be  found  in  other  columns. 
Following  is  the  text  of  President 
oolidge’s  address: 

The  relationship  between  governments 
nd  the  press  has  always  been  recognized 
s  a  matter  of  large  importance.  Where¬ 
ver  despotism  abounds  the  source  of 
ublic  information  has  been  the  first  to  be 
rought  under  its  control.  Wherever  the 
ause  of  liberty  is  making  its  way,  one 
f  its  highest  accomplishments  is  the 
uaraiitcc  of  freedom  of  the  press.  It 
as  always  been  recognized,  sometimes  in¬ 
stinctively  and  oftentimes  expressly,  that 
truth  ^d  freedom  are  inseparable.  An 
ibsolutism  could  never  rest  upon  anything 
'ave  a  perverted  and  distorted  view  of 
tiuman  relationships  and  upon  false  stand¬ 
ards  set  up  and  maintained  by  force.  It 
^as  always  found  it  necessary  to  attempt 
0  dominate  the  entire  field  of  education 
nd  instruction.  It  has  thrived  on 
^.orance.  While  it  has  sought  to  train 
ne  minds  of  a  few,  it  has  been  largely 
vith  the  purjwse  of  attempting  to  give 
ntm  a  superior  facility  for  misleading 
ne  many.  Men  have  been  educated 
Oder  absolutism  not  that  they  might  bear 
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witness  to  the  truth  but  that  they  might  take  on  that  of  the  nature  of  a  Republic, 
be  the  more  ingenious  advocates  and  de-  the  process  of  education  becomes  even 
fenders  of  false  standards  and  hollow  pre-  more  important  but  the  method  is  neces- 
tenses.  This  has  always  been  the  method  sarily  reversed.  It  is  all  the  more  neces- 
of  privilege,  the  method  of  class  and  sary  under  a  system  of  free  government 
caste,  and  the  method  of  master  and  slave,  that  the  people  should  be  enlightened,  that 
WTien  a  community  has  suflficiently  ad-  they  should  be  correctly  informed,  than 
vanced  so  that  its  government  begins  to  it  is  under  an  absolute  government  that 


they  should  be  ignorant.  Under  a  Re¬ 
public,  the  institutions  of  learning,  while 
bound  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  are 
in  no  way  subservient  to  the  government. 
The  principles  which  they  enunciate  do 
not  depend  for  their  authority  upon 
whether  they  square  with  the  wish  of  the 
ruling  dynasty  but  whether  they  square 
with  the  everlasting  truth.  Under  thfese 
conditions,  the  press  which  had  before 
been  made  an  instrument  for  concealing 
or  perverting  the  facts  must  be  made  an 
instrument  for  their  true  representation, 
for  their  sound  and  logical  interpretation. 
From  the  position  of  mere  organs  con¬ 
stantly  bound  to  servitude,  public  prints 
rise  to  a  dignity  not  only  of  independence 
but  of  great  educational  and  enlightening 
factors.  They  attain  new  powers  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  measure  and 
l)ecome  charged  with  commensurate  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

The  public  press  under  an  autocracy 
is  necessarily  a  true  agency  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  Under  a  free  government  it  must 
be  the  very  reverse.  Propaganda  seeks 
to  pervert  and  present  a  part  of  the  facts, 
to  distort  their  relations  and  to  force  con¬ 
clusions  which  could  not  be  drawn  from  a 
complete  and  candid  survey  of  all  the 
facts.  It  has  been  observed  that  propa¬ 
ganda  seeks  to  close  the  mind,  while 
education  seeks  to  open  it. 

This  has  become  one  of  the  dangers  of 
the  present  day.  The  great  difficulty  in 
combating  unfair  propaganda  or  even  in 
recognizing  it  arises  from  the  fact  that 
at  the  present  time  we  confront  so  many- 
new  and  technical  problems  that  it  is  an 
enormous  task  to  keep  ourselves  accurate¬ 
ly  informed  concerning  them.  In  this 
respect,  you  gentlemen  of  the  press  face 
the  same  perplexities  that  are  encoun¬ 
tered  by  legislators  and  government  ad¬ 
ministrators.  Whoever  deals  with  cur¬ 
rent  public  questions  is  compelled  to  rely 
upon  the  information  and  judgments  of 
experts  and  specialists.  Unfortunately, 
not  all  experts  are  to  be  trusted  as  en¬ 
tirely  disinterested.  Not  all  specialists 
are  completely  without  guile.  In  our  in¬ 
creasing  dependence  on  specialized  au¬ 
thority,  we  tend  to  become  easier  victims 
for  the  propagandist  and  need  to  cultivate 
sedulously  the  habit  of  an  open  mind. 
No  doubt  every  generation  feels  that  its 
problems  are  the  most  intricate  and  baf¬ 
fling  that  have  ever  been  presented  for 
solution,  but  with  all  recognition  of  the 
disposition  to  exaggerate  in  this  respect, 
1  think  we  can  fairly  say  that  our  times 
in  all  their  social  and  economic  aspects 
are  more  complex  than  any  past  period. 
We  need  to  keep  our  minds  free  from 
prejudice  and  bias,  have  education  and 
real  information,  we  cannot  have  too 
much,  but  of  propaganda  which  is  tainted 
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and  perverted  information  we  cannot 
have  too  little. 

Newspaper  men  therefore  endlessly  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  of  w'hat  is  news.  1 
judge  they  will  go  on  discussing  it  as 
long  as  there  are  newspapers.  It  has 
seemed  to  me  that  quite  obviously  the 
news-gathering  function  of  a  newspaper 
cannot  possibly  require  that  it  give  a 
photographic  impression  of  everything 
that  happens  in  the  community.  Tliat  is 
■in  obvious  impossibility.  It  seems  fair 
to  say  that  the  profession  of  the  news 
Ix’ars  about  the  same  relation  to  the 
whole  field  of  happenings  that  a  painting 
does  to  a  photograph.  photograpli 
might  give  the  more  accurate  impressioti 
of  details  but  in  doing  so  it  might  sacri¬ 
fice  the  opportunity  the  more  clearly  to 
delineate  character. 

My  college  professor  was  wont  to  tell 
us  a  good  many  years  ago  that  if  a  paint¬ 
ing  of  a  tree  was  only  the  exact  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  Original,  so  that  it  looked 
I  list  like  a  tree,  there  would  be  no  reason 
for  making  it.  We  might  as  well  look 
at  the  tree  itself.  But  the  painting  if  it 
is  of  the  right  sort  gives  something 
tliat  neither  a  photograph  nor  a  view  of 
the  tree  conveys.  The  emphasis  is  some¬ 
thing  of  character,  of  quality,  of  indi¬ 
viduality.  We  are  not  lost  in  looking  at 
thorns  and  defects.  We  catch  a  vision  of 
the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  a  king  of 
the  forest. 

So  I  have  conceived  that  the  news 
properly  presented  should  be  a  sort  of 
cross-section  of  tlie  character  of  the  hu¬ 
man  events,  current  experiences,  should 
delineate  character,  quality,  tendencies 
and  implications.  In  this  way  the  re- 
jvirter  exercises  his  genius.  (Jut  of  cur¬ 
rent  events  he  does  not  make  a  drab  and 
sordid  story  but  rather  an  informing  and 
enlightening  epic.  His  work  liecomes  no 
longer  imitative  but  rises  rather  to  an 
original  art. 

Our  American  newspapers  serve  a 
double  purpose.  They  bring  knowledge 
and  information  to  their  readers  and  at 
the  same  time  they  play  a  most  important 
part  in  connection  with  the  business  in¬ 
terests  of  the  community  both  through 
their  news  and  through  their  advertising 
department. 

Probably  there  is  no  rule  of  your  pro¬ 
fession  to  which  you  gentlemen  are  more 
devoted  than  that  wdiich  prescribes  that 
the  editorial  and  business  policies  of  the 
paper  are  to  be  conducted  by  strictly 
separate  departments.  Editorial  policy 
must  not  be  influenced  by  business 
considerations ;  business  policy  must  not 
be  affected  by  the  editorial  program. 
Such  a  dictum  strikes  the  outsider  as 
involving  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the 
practical  adjustment  of  every-day  man¬ 
agement.  Yet,  in  fact,  I  doubt  if  these 
adjustments  are  any  more  difficult  than 
have  to  be  made  in  every  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  effort. 

Life  is  a  long  succession  of  compro¬ 
mises  and  adjustments  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  press  is  compelled  to 
make  them  any  more  directly  than  others 
do.  When  I  have  contemplated  these  ad¬ 
justments  of  business  and  editorial  policy, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  are  peculiarly  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  practical  idealism  of  our 
country. 

Quite  recently  the  construction  of  a 
revenue  statute  resulted  in  giving  pub¬ 
licity  to  some  highly  interesting  facts 
about  incomes.  It  must  have  been  ob¬ 
served  that  nearly  all  the  newspapers 
publishetl  these  interesting  facts  in  their 
news  columns,  while  many  of  them  pro¬ 
tested  in  their  editorial  columns  that  such 
imblicity  was  very  bad  policy.  Yet  this 
was  not  inconsistent.  I  am  referring  to 
the  incident  by  way  of  illustrating  what 
I  just  said  about  the  newspapers  repre¬ 
senting  the  practical  idealism  of  -America. 
As  practical  newspaper  men,  they  printed 
the  facts,  but  as  editorial  idealists,  they 
jirotested  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
such  facts  available. 

Some  people  feel  concerned  about  the 
commercialism  of  the  press.  They  note 
that  great  newspapers  are  great  business 
enterprises  earning  large  profits  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  men  of  wealth,  so  they  fear 
that  in  such  control  the  press  may  tend 
to  support  the  private  interests  of  those 
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Front  row  (left  to  right):  C.  H.  Dennis,  managing  editor,  Chicago  Daily  News;  Casper  S.  Tost,  editor,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat;  E.  S. 
Beck,  managing  editor,  Chicago  Tribune.  Top  row:  Edmund  Booth,  editorial  director  of  the  Michigan  Booth  Newspapers-  E.  C.  Hopwood, 
editor.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  A.  R.  Treanor,  Saginaw  News-Courier. 


who  own  papers  rather  than  general  in-  expansion  of  liberties,  the  widening  of  Therefore  I  feel  secure  in  saying  that 
terests  of  the  whole  people.  It  seems  to  culture.  Of  course  the  accumulation  of  they  are  the  best  newspapers  in  the  world, 
me,  however,  that  the  real  test  is  not  wealth  can  not  be  justified  as  the  chief  1  lielieve  that  they  print  more  real  j 
w  hether  the  newspapers  are  controlled  by  end  of  existence  but  we  are  all  compelled  news,  more  reliable  and  characteristic  : 
men  of  wealth  but  whether  they  are  sin-  to  recognize  it  as  a  means  to  well  nigh  news  than  any  other  newspapers.  I  be- 
cerely  trying  to  serve  the  public  interest,  every  desirable  achievement.  So  long  as  lieve  their  editorial  opinions  are  less 
There  would  he  little  occasion  for  worry  wealth  is  made  the  means  and  not  the  colored  in  influence  by  mere  partisanship 
alxiut  who  owns  a  newspaper  so  long  as  end,  we  need  not  greatly  fear  it,  and  there  or  selfish  interest  than  those  of  any  other 
its  attitude  on  public  questions  is  such  as  never  was  a  time  when  wealth  was  so  country. 

to  promote  the  general  welfare.  generally  regarded  as  a  means,  or  so  Moreover,  I  believe  that  our  American 

A  press  which  is  actuated  by  the  pur-  little  regarded  as  an  end,  as  it  is  today,  press  is  more  independent,  more  reliable 
pose  of  genuine  usefulness  to  the  public  Just  a  little  time  ago,  we  read  in  your  and  less  parti.san  today  than  at  any  other 
interest  can  never  be  too  strong  finan-  newspapers  that  two  leaders  of  Amer-  time  in  its  history.  I  believe  this  of  our 
cially  so  long  as  its  strength  is  used  for  ican  business  whose  efforts  at  accumula-  press  (irecisely  as  I  believe  it  of  those 
the  support  of  popular  government.  t'on  had  been  most  astonishingly  success-  who  manager  our  public  affairs.  Both 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  cause  for  ful  had  given  $50,000,(XX)  or  ^0,000,(XX)  are  cleaner,  finer,  less  influenced  by  im- 
alarm  in  the  dual  relationship  of  the  as  endowments  to  educational  work,  proper  considerations  than  ever  before, 
press  to  the  public  whereby  it  is  on  one  N'ow  that  was  real  news.  It  was  char-  Whoever  disagrees  with  this  judgment 
side  a  purveyor  of  information  and  acteristic  of  our  American  experience  must  take  the  chance  of  piarking  himself 
opinion  and  on  the  other  side  a  purely  "ith  men  of  large  resources.  They  use  as  ignorant  of  conditions  which  no¬ 
business  enterprise.  Rather  it  is  probable  power  to  serve  not  themselves  and  toriously  affect  our  public  life,  thoughts 

that  a  press  which  maintains  an  intimate  their  own  families,  but  the  public.  I  feel  and  methods  even  within  the  memory  of 
touch  with  the  business  currents  of  the  sure  that  the  coming  generations  which  many  men  who  are  still  among  us. 
nation  is  likely  to  be  more  reliable  than  "ill  benefit  by  those  endowments  will  not  It  can  safely  be  assumed  that  self- 

be  easily  convinced  that  they  have  suf-  interest  will  always  place  sufficient  etn- 
fered  greatly  because  of  these  particular  phasis  on  the  business  side  of  newspapers 
accumulations  of  wealth.  So  I  think  so  that  they  do  not  need  any  outside  en- 
there  is  little  cause  for  fear  that  our  couragement  for  that  part  of  their  ac- 
journalism  merely  because  it  is  prosper-  tivitics.  Important,  however,  as  this  fac- 
ous  is  likely  to  betray  us,  but  it  calls  for  tor  is,  it  is  not  the  main  element  whick 


it  would  be  if  it  were  a  stranger  to  these 
influences. 

After  all,  the  chief  business  of  the 
•American  people  is  business.  They  are 
profoundly  concerned  with  producing, 
inlying,  selling,  investing  and  prospering 


the  world.  I  am  strongly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
]K‘ople  will  always  find  these  the  moving 
influences  of  their  lives.  The  opposite 
view  was  poetically  set  forth  in  those 


.additional  effort  to  avoid  even  the  ap-  appeals  to  the  American  people.  It  is 
pearance  of  the  evil  of  selfishness.  only  those  who  do  not  understand  our 

In  every  worthy  profession  of  course  people  who  believe  that  our  national  life 
there  will  always  be  a  minority  who  will  is  entirely  absorbed  by  material  motives, 
appeal  to  the  baser  instincts.  There  al-  AA'e  make  no  concealment  of  the  fact  that 


right  if,  in  f.act,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  meant  the  decay  of  man.  It  is 
rare  indeed  that  men  who  are  accumu¬ 
lating  wealth  decay.  It  is  only  when 
they  cease  production,  when  accumula¬ 
tion  stops,  that  an  irreparable  decay  be- 
gins. 

Wealth  is  the  product  of  industry,  am¬ 
bition,  character  and  untiring  effort.  In 
all  experience  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
means  the  multiplication  of  schools,  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  the  dissemination 
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lines  of  Goldsmith  which  everybody  re-  ways  have  been,  probably  always  will  be  wc  want  wealth,  but  there  are  other 

peats  hut  few  really  believe —  some  who  will  feel  that  their  own  tern-  things  tluat  we  want  much  more.  We 

■111  (arcs  the  land  to  hasteninR  ills  a  prey,  porary  interest  may  be  furthered  by  be-  want  peace  and  honor  .and  that  chariff 

Where  wealth  .accumulates  and  men  decay.”  trayitig  the  interest  of  others.  But  these  which  is  so  strong  an  element  of  all 

Excellent  poetry,  but  not  a  good  working  are  becoming  constantly  a  less  numerous  civilization. 

philosophy.  Goldsmith  would  have  been  and  less  potential  element  in  the  com-  The  chief  ideal  of  the  American  peoplf 

munity.  Their  influence  whatever  it  may  is  idealism.  I  cannot  repeat  too  often 

seem  at  a  particular  moment  is  always  that  .America  is  a  nation  of  idealists 

ephemeral.  The  race  is  not  traveling  in  That  is  the  only  motive  to  which  they 

that  direction.  The  power  of  the  spirit  ever  give  any  strong  and  lasting  reaction 
always  prevails  over  the  power  of  the  Xo  newspaper  can  he  a  success  which 

flesh.  These  furnish  us  no  justification  fails  to  appeal  to  that  element  of  our 

for  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  the  national  life.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 

press  because  all  freedom,  though  it  the  public  press  can  lend  its  strongest 

sometimes  tends  towards  excesses  bears  support  to  our  government.  I  could  not 

within  it  those  remedies  which  will  finally  truly  criticize  the  vast  importance  of  the 

effect  a  cure  for  its  own  disorders.  counting  room,  but  my  ultimate  faith 
American  newspapers  have  seemed  to  would  lie  placed  in  the  high  idealism  of  C 
if  intelligence,  the  encouragement  of  sci-  me  to  be  particularly  representative  of  the  editorial  room  of  the  American  news-  [ 
ence,  the  broadening  of  outlook  and  the  this  practical  idealism  of  our  people,  paper, 
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Report  Progress  on  Teapot  Dome  Investigation — Approval  Given  to  Graduate  Journalism  Courses 
Debate  Crime  News,  Medical  Reports,  Propaganda,  Syndicates  and  Press  Services,  Postal 

Affairs — All  Officers  and  Directors  Re-elected 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


The  slow,  steady,  natural  and  un¬ 
forced  progress  that  has  marked  its 
life  from  the  beginning  four  years  ago 
will  continue  to 
be  a  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of 
Newspaper  E  d- 
itors.  That  is  in- 
dicatefl  by  the  re¬ 
port  of  its  third 
annual  meeting, 
at  the  New  Wil¬ 
lard  Hotel, 

Washington,  D. 

C,  last  lAiday 
and  Saturday. 

This  gathering 
of  more  than  1(K) 
directing  editors 
of  American 
newspai)crs  was  not  spectacular.  Only- 
one  res(>lution  was  adopted,  and  that  was 
the  fruit  of  three  years’  investigation. 
The  program,  whose  main  heads  touched 
on  the  relations  of  the  press  and  the  syn¬ 
dicates,  the  press  and  the  law,  the  press 
and  medicine,  and  the  progress  of  schools 
of  journalism,  was  carried  out  almost  in 
entirety,  with  carefully  prepared  ad¬ 
dresses  and  ensuing  discussions  which  in 
the  main  illuminated  the  topics. 

The  subject  of  newspaper  men  and  the 
Teapot  Dome  investigation,  referred  to 
the  directors  at  the  1924  meeting  after  a 
warm  discussion,  was  reported  to  be  the 
centre  of  a  careful  investigation  by  the 
board.  The  only  member  of  the  society- 
discovered  by  preliminary  investigation  to 
he  invf)lved.  has  been  notified  of  charges 
laid  again.st  him.  President  Casper  S. 
Yost  reixirted  for  the  board.  He  has 
asked  for  a  statement  of  the  charges  and 
rca.sonable  time  to  prepare  a  defense. 
His  name  was  not  mentioned  nor  was 
there  any-  dissenting  voice  when  the  pres¬ 
ident  stated  his  belief  that  discussion  of 
the  matter  in  its  present  state  would  be 
inappropriate. 

.\s  presaged  by  the  developments  re¬ 
lated  in  the  last  paragraph,  all  directors 
and  officers  were  re-elected.  President 
Casper  S.  Yost,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  St.  Toni.r  Ginbc-Dcmocrat : 
.Secretary  E.  C.  Hop  wood,  editor  of  the 
( IcvcUwd  Plain  Dealer;  Treasurer  E.  S. 
Heck,  managing  editor  of  the  Chkag,n 
Tribune;  and  Vice-Presidents  fleorge  E. 
Miller,  editor  of  the  Detroit  .Yitt-i,  and 
Edgar  H.  Piper,  editor  of  the  Portland 
Ori’goiiwn— all  are  starting  on  their 
fourth  year  in  charge  of  the  Society's 
destinies. 

The  four  directors  re-elected  for  three- 
year  terms  are ; 

Ralph  E.  Stout,  managing  editor  Kan¬ 
sas  City  Star. 

Willis  J.  .‘\bbot,  editor  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  .Monitor,  Boston. 

Ceorge  E.  NIiller,  Detroit 
Edgar  B.  Piper,  Portland  Oregonian. 
Of  first  importance  among  the  ad¬ 
dresses  and  discussions  was  that  of  Dean 
Walter  Williams  of  the  l^niversity  of 
Missouri  School  of  Journalism,  on  “.\re 
the  Schools  of  Journalism  Getting  .\ny- 
where?”  and  the  comment  of  Arthur 
How-e,  Brooklyn  Eagle,  and  James  T. 
Williams.  Jr.,  Boston  Traiuscript,  which 
followed  it.  Dr.  Williams  traced  the  his¬ 
tory  of  instruction  in  journalism  in 
answ-ering  the  question  affirmatively.  He 
outlined  briefly  the  services  that  the  com¬ 
paratively-  few-  first-rank  schools  have 
been  able  to  render  newsixipers,  both  in 
supplying  trained  men  and  in  eliminatitig 
early  those  unfit  for  newspaper  work. 
Closely  related  to  l)oth  of  these  points 
was  his  "firm  statement  that  newspaiiers 
will  not  be  able  to  hold  their  best  men 
until  publishers  learn  to  pay  more  money 
to  reporters  and  desk  men,  even  at  the 
expense  of  money  for  faster  presses.  He 


also  suggested  a  study  and  classilication 
of  the  scluH)l.s  otTcring  journalism  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  Society  in  co-tqteration  with 
the  -Xmerican  XewspaiK-r  I’ublishers'  .\s- 
sociation  and  the  National  Editorial  .\s- 
sociation.  He  went  on  to  detail  the  re¬ 
spects  in  which  the  journalism  of  tinlay 
is  suiK-rior  to  that  of  past  decades. 

Dean  Williams'  suggestion  of  a  survey 
of  jountalisnt  schools  was  taketi  up  by 
his  namesake  of  the  Boston  Transcriiit. 

“There  are  an  increasing  number  of 
gCKKl  schiMtls  of  journalism,''  said  Mr. 
Williams,  "but  they  are  not  increasing  as 
rapidly  iit  itumber,  they  arc  not  advancing 
as  fast  in  thoroughness,  as  the  courses  of 
certain  colleges  are  being  cluttered  up 
with  quack  courses  in  journalism  which 
students  are  either  i)ermitted  or  encour¬ 
aged  to  take  at  the  expense  of  funda¬ 
mentals. 

“I  for  one  woukl  very  much  regret  to 
see  the  Society-  lend  any  encouragement 
to  these  courses.  I  don't  l)elieve  we  will 
get  much  cevoperation  from  the  best 
educators  if  we  do,  and  I  don't  believe 
that  the  day  of  better  pay  for  reporters 
will  come  any  sooner  by  florKling  the 
market  with  half-baked  journalists  or 
half-trained  reporters,  whose  only  quali¬ 
fication  for  their  job  is  a  certificate  that 
they  have  taken  a  course  in  journalism  in 
some  college  that  has  not  established  a 
regular  sclund  of  journalism,  but  merely- 
added  a  course  in  journalism  for  the  sole 
and  material  puriKjse  of  increasing  the 
numbers  attending  the  college  and  there¬ 
fore  increasing  the  income  of  the  institu¬ 
tion . 

"For  those  students  who  can  afford 
graduate  work,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
sliould  support  and  encourage  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  schools  of  journalism  admitting 
students  to  graduate  work.  For  those 
who  cannot  afford  a  complete  graduate 
course,  it  .seems  to  me  we  should  support 


schools  of  journalism  that  w-ould  i)ermit, 
under  very  rigid  regulation,  the  under¬ 
graduate  to  take,  one,  iR-rhaps  his  very- 
last  year,  or  in  certain  cases,  his  last  two 
years  in  journalism.  In  addition  to  that, 
it  .seems  to  me  we  ought  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  undergraduate  who  wants  to 
theory  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  it  in 
the  training  of  his  mind  and  the  building 
of  his  character,  to  do  so.  .  .  .  It  is 
tM)Ssible,  I  think,  for  some  of  our  well- 
establishe-d  sch<K)ls  of  journalism,  and  for 
.some  of  the  summer  sclujols  of  our 
greater  universities  to  provide  certain 
courses  in  journalism  open  only  to  bona- 
fule  undergraduates,  so  that  men  could 
go  ahead  with  their  regular  undergrad¬ 
uate  course  and  instead  of  loaling  three 
months  in  the  surruner,  siR'iid  at  least  two 
of  tht)se  months  at  a  summer  .school  of 
journalism.  .  .  . 

"The  fact  that  we  have  had  this  sub¬ 
ject  on  our  program,  I  hope  indicates  that 
the  Society  is  no  longer  disposed  to  de¬ 
bate  or  to  question  the  value  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  a  newsj)aper  rruin  of  a  thorough 
course  in  a  thorough  school  of  journal¬ 
ism.  If  we  declare  ourselves  in  sympathy 
whh  that  kind  of  school,  we  can  then  ap¬ 
proach  the  editors  and  possibly-  exercise 
some  influence  upon  them  in  enabling  the 
colleges  more  thoroughly  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mands  of  our  calling  by  sending  to  us 
men  who  are  thoroughly-  trained.” 

The  Boston  editor  and  E.  S.  Beck  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  President  Yost  to  draft  the 
Society’s  views  on  the  journalism  schools 
question,  brought  in  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion.  which  was  adopted,  the  only-  action 
of  this  kind  taken  by  the  Society ; 

“It  is  the  sense  of  the  .American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  that  academic 
and  professional  training  for  journalism 
should  take  one  of  tw-i>  forms; 

“1.  A  complete  course  at  a  university- 


school  of  journalism  leading  to  a  degree. 

"2.  .-Yttendance  at  a  .summer  scho<il  i>f 
jmirnali.sm  maintained  by  a  recognizixl 
in.Ntitution  of  learning  and  supplementing 
the  regular  college  course. 

"The  .Society  recommends  as  the  idti- 
mate  goal  of  sch(H>ls  of  journalism  their 
development  into  graduate  schools  to  the 
end  that  their  educational  standard  shall 
Ik-  on  a  par  with  those  maintained  at  the 
best  sch(H)ls  of  law  and  medicine. 

"The  Society-  disapproves  courses  in 
journalism  at  institutions  of  learning  that 
have  no  regularly  established  school  of 
training  for  the  profession  atid  believes 
that  such  courses  are  taken  at  serious 
expense  to  the  undergraduate’s  training 
in  journalism.” 

The  Teapot  Dome  matter  received 
from  the  Committee  on  Ethical  Standards 
only  the  mention  that  a  report  had  Injen 
filed  with  the  directors ;  the  action  of  the 
latter  to  date  and  the  motives  which  have 
influenced  it  are  set  forth  by-  President 
Yost  in  this  report : 

“.At  the  last  meeting  of  the  StKiety, 
the  follow-ing  resolution  was  adopted : 

‘Resolved,  that  the  sense  of  this  Society  is 
that  the  Boanl  of  Directors  investijjalc  charges 
which  have  l>een  made  against  certain  memi)ers 
of  the  newsi>ai>er  profession  in  the  course  of  in¬ 
vestigations  current  in  Washington,  and  in  case 
charges  are  sustained  against  members  of  the 
Society,  the  Board  take  such  action  as  the  of¬ 
fense  merits,  and  in  case  charges  are  sustained 
against  ncn-nicmbers.  the  Board  adopt  projier 
resolutions  protecting  against  violations  of  sound 
journalistic  practice  as  laid  down  in  the  Canons 
of  Journalism.* 

“In  accordance  with  these  resolutions, 
the  Committee  on  Ethical  Standards  was 
instructed  to  make  a  preliminary  investi¬ 
gation  and  report  to  the  board.  The  com¬ 
mittee  accepted  this  assignment,  met  in 
Chicago  after  individual  analysis  of  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  before  the 
•Senate  committee,  and  there  gave  collec¬ 
tive  consideration  to  the  evidence.  Its 
conclusions  were  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  report  which  recommended,  among 
other  things,  that  no  decision  be  reached 
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until  any  accused  person  be  granted  a 
hearing. 

‘‘\ot  until  this  preliminary  work  had 
been  done  was  the  board  in  the  position 
to  give  collective  consideration  to  the 
questions  involved  in  the  resolution  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  Society.  The  board  gave 
thought  to  this  report  and  examined  in 
connection  with  it  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
as  well  as  the  final  report  of  the  majority 
of  that  committee,  but  now  the  question 
arose  as  to  our  legal  status  and  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  procedure. 

“The  Society  being  without  precedent 
in  such  a  matter,  it  seemed  to  be  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  precedent  es¬ 
tablished  be  legally  sound  and  morally 
just. 

“That  any  person  accused  should  be 
heard  in  his  own  behalf,  as  the  committee 
recommended,  did  not  permit  of  an  argu¬ 
ment.  No  action  ought  to  be  taken  in 
this  or  any  similar  instance  without  the 
recognition  of  that  right.  But  the  board 
realized  at  once  that  if  it  is  to  function 
as  a  court,  it  must  be  upon  judicial  prin¬ 
ciples  and  that  its  procedure  must  be 
legally  sound  and  morally  right,  not  only 
because  that  is  the  way  of  justice,  but 
Itecause  if  its  decisions  were  contested 
they  should  be  so  supported  as  to  be  ef¬ 
fectively  defended  in  a  court  of  law  if 
need  be. 

“Therefore,  the  secretary  was  instruc¬ 
ted  to  retain  competent  counsel  and  ob¬ 
tain  his  advice  as  to  the  methods  of  pro¬ 
cedure  to  make  the  position  of  the  board 
fair,  right,  and  secure.  The  secretary 
has  complied  with  this  instruction  and 
acting  under  advice  of  counsel  has  no¬ 
tified  the  only  member  of  the  Society  in¬ 
volved  in  the  matter  and  the  only  person 
over  whom  the  Board  has  jurisdiction, 
that  charges  against  him  are  under  con¬ 
sideration.  In  reply  he  has  asked  for  a 
definite  statement  of  the  charges,  for  the 
privilege  of  an  oral  hearing_  before  the 
board  and  for  reasonable  time  for  the 
assemblage  of  evidence  in  defense,  to  all 
of  which  the  board  considers  him  en¬ 
titled. 

“That  is  the  situation  at  the_  present 
time.  The  board  has  moved  with  care¬ 
ful  deliberation  in  this  matter  because  it 
is  treading  an  untried  road,  because  it 
wishes  to  be  both  right  and  just,  because 
it  is  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  this 
Society,  and  will  not  endanger  it  by  haste. 
It  will  proceed  as  expe<iitiously  as  the 
gravity  and  the  novelty  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  will  permit,  and  it  will  act 
promptly  in  accordance  with  its  judgment 
when  the  time  for  decision  arrives.  Mean¬ 
time,  the  board  believes  it  would  be  harm¬ 
ful  and  improper  to  discuss  or  for  the 
Society  in  session  to  discuss  the  case  in 
hand.  The  Society  has  instructed  the 
board  to  investigate.  It  is  investigating. 
All  of  this  applies  to  the  case  of  the  one 
member  of  the  Society  involved  in  the 
resolution  adopted. 

“As  to  implied  charges  against  persons 
not  members  of  the  Society,  it  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  board  that  it  has,  in  the 
first  place,  no  jurisdiction;  that,  ip  the 
second  place,  upon  careful  examination,  it 
is  unable  to  find  sufficient  affirmative 
evidence  that  newspaper  conduct  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  personal  transactions  of  the 
publishers  concerned  to  justify  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  condemnation  by  this  Society.”^ 

In  concluding  the  meeting  after  election 
of  directors.  President  Yost  declared  that 
the  time  was  near  when  the  Society  could 
take  definite  action  on  more  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  that  were  placed  before  its  annual 
session.  Efforts  had  been  bent  largely  in 
the  past,  he  said,  to  avoiding  the  things 
which  should  not  be  done,  including 
hasty  action  on  important  affairs,  and  no 
agency  had  been  created  within  the  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  presentation  in  con¬ 
crete  form  of  policies  for  group  consid¬ 
eration.  This  agency,  he  believed,  should 
be  brought  into  being  at  the  next  conven¬ 
tion. 

.^mong  the  resolutions  presented,  but 
not  brought  to  a  vote  were  these ; 

1.  Recording  the  Society  as  opposed  to 
ungrammatical  or  \'ulgar  speech  in  comic 
strips. 

2.  .\n  amendment  to  the  Canons  of 
Journalism  to  the  effect  that  the  Society 
pledged  intelligent  fidelity  to  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States. 


3.  Seeking  endorsement  of  the  Can- 
<ins  of  Journalism  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Except  for  the  banquet  speakers,  and 
Dean  Williams,  the  only  non-member  of 
the  Society  accorded  floor  privileges  was 
Dr.  Morris  Fishbein,  editor  of  the  Journal 
of  the  .American  Medical  Association, 
who  read  a  catalog  of  indictments  against 
newspaper  methods  in  dealing  with  the 
news  of  medicine.  The  editor-physician 
had  chapter  and  verse  to  support  every 
statement.  The  largest  newspapers  and 
the  most  noted  editors  were  called  by 
name  and  their  sins  against  medicine 
chronicled.  Dr.  Fishbein  found  that 
newspapers  offended  by  printing  uncon¬ 
firmed  and  often  unfounded  reports  of 
new  discoveries  of  cures  for  ills  like  can¬ 
cer  and  tuberculosis ;  by  mis-naming  dis¬ 
eases  and  parts  of  the  Ijody ;  and  by  prud¬ 
ery  in  refusing  to  discuss  matters  relating 
to  sex  hygiene  from  an  intelligent  medical 
viewpoint. 

Dr.  Fishbein’s  paper  elicited  almost  an 
hour’s  discussion.  .Arthur  Howe,  E.  C. 
Hopwood.  Paul  Bellamy,  Frank  P.  Glass, 
and_  E.  S.  Beck  all  cited  instances  of 
fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  local  physicians  in  the  verification 
of  important  medical  news  or  abstruse 
medical  terms.  The  Doctor  told  of  the 
information  service  available  at  the  office 
of  the  American  Medical  Assodation  for 
all  newspapers  and  press  services,  btJt  the 
editors  of  morning  papers  particularly 
found  it  less  serviceable  than  described,  in 
that  it  was  not  available  during  the  night, 
when  most  medical  and  other  news  finds 
ist  way  to  the  copy  desk.  News  won’t 
keep  till  the  A.M..\.  comes  to  life  the 
next  morning  was  the  general  verdict. 

The  zest  of  having  a  worthy  opponent 
to  present  the  other  side  was  lost  by 
Willis  J.  Abbot  and  Herbert  Bayward 
Swope  when  illness  prevented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  Solicitor  General  J.  M.  Beck, 
scheduled  to  lead  the  discussion  of  “The 
Law,  Crime,  and  the  Press.’’  Mr.  ,^bbot 
then  undertook  the  role  of  provacateur, 
his  central  theme  being  that  “in  relation 
to  the  general  public,  newspapers  which 
exploit  crime,  which  give  exaggerated  im¬ 
portance  to  it,  are  doing  themsehTs  and 
the  public  a  general  disservice.’’ 

Mr.  Swope  in  a  brilliant  response,  held 
that  “truth  and  truth  alone,  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  right  to  print.  Good  taste  may 
not  restrain  such  right  but  its  application. 
Good  taste  is  standardized  by  custom. 
Truth — who  can  define  it?  Since  we 
have  no  universal  touchstone  that  unfail¬ 
ingly  indicates  its  nature ;  since  we  cannot 
find  its  absolute  zero,  we  may  say  that 


truth  is  that  special  faith  by  which  each 
soul  finds  itself,  and  which,  if  followed, 
makes  a  formula  for  life.’’ 

Propaganda  raised  its  head  for  the  cud¬ 
gel  Saturday  morning,  when  Karl  A. 
Bickel,  president  of  the  United  Press 
-Associations,  spoke  at  length  and  in  de¬ 
tail  on  the  hurdles  leaped  by  foreign 
news  before  publication  in  the  United 
States.  The  propaganda  prevalent  in 
American  politics  and  business  was  also 
mentioned  by  the  speaker,  who  praised  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle  and  its  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  for  their  courage  in  exposing 
the  recent  repudiation  by  the  White 
House  of  an  utterance  concerning  Am¬ 
bassador  Jusserand.  Parenthetically,  it 
should  be  said  that  this  action  of  the 
Eagle  received  high  commendation  from 
the  Committee  on  Integrity  of  the  Press, 
whose  full  report  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue. 

Mr.  Bickel  let  facts  do  the  talking — 
facts  reported  to  him  by  his  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Aloscovz,  Berlin,  Paris,  Rome,  and 
London.  All  except  the  last  pictured  the 
correspondent  facing  a  constant  disposi¬ 
tion  of  foreign  politicians  to  have  news 
facts  presented  abroad  in  the  most  fav¬ 
orable  light,  sometimes  enforcing  that  dis¬ 
position  by  changing,  losing  or  delaying 
dispatches  which  did  not  match  their 
viewpoints. 

Mr.  Hopwood  commented  on  the  close 
watch  kept  by  readers  of  large-city  news¬ 
papers  on  foreign  and  domestic  political 
news  and  the  immediate  protests  that 
were  evoked  by  news  disliked  by  small, 
but  organized,  groups  of  these  readers. 

Mr.  Beck,  responding  to  Mr.  Bickel’s 
address,  stated  his  belief  that  “the  news¬ 
papers  that  are  represented  in  this  or¬ 
ganization  pretty  successfully  dodge 
propaganda,”  as  he  understood  that  term. 

“But  when  it  comes  to  putting  into  the 
world  the  rule  or  method  by  which  that 
desired  result  is  accomplished,”  he  con¬ 
tinued.  “it  is  not  such  an  easy  thing  to 
formulate.  Tiying  to  analyze  the  matter, 
I  conclude  that  it  is  done  by  a  compound 
of  instinct  and  experience,  rather  than  by 
any  designated  rule  of  action.” 

Ralph  Pulitzer,  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  raised  the  interesting  question  of 
how  a  newspaper’s  news  columns  can  be 
protected  from  the  influence  of  its  own 
editorial  policy  or  propaganda. 

“If  you  are  making  a  fight,  of  course, 
in  one  sense  you  do  use  your  news  col¬ 
umns,  and  I  think  legitimately,  you  use 
boxes,  to  bring  out  features  of  the  fight,” 
Mr.  Pulitzer  said.  “You  are  apt  to  print 
interviews  with  people,  making  your 
points,  to  a  larger  extent  than  you  print 


YEAR  BOOK  NEXT  WEEK 

^  Tlic  “Big  Red  Book”  of  journalism  and  advertising  will  be  published 
again  next  week.  It  is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Year  Book  for  1925. 

4  It  is  complete,  up-to-the-minute,  and  accurate. 

New  features  of  the  highest  interest  to  newspaper  executives  and  those 
with  whom  they  do  busine^s  have  been  added  to  the  departments  which  now 
have  become  familiar  to  the  newspaper  business. 

“AS  NECESSARY  AS  INK” 

^  Personnel,  .Advertising  Rates  and  Circulations  of  Briti^h  Daily  Newspapers. 

Circulations,  physical  dimensions,  and  field  served  by  all  important  pub¬ 
lications  of  Central  and  South  .Americas.  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies. 

The  Literary  Market — a  compendium  of  all  the  latest  and  best  informa¬ 
tion  on  where  manuscripts,  scenarios,  and  pictures  ran  be  profitably  placed. 
^  Directory  of  Press  Galleries  at  State  Capitals  of  the  .American  Common¬ 
wealth. 

’Tliese  are  a  few  of  the  new  features  which  are  now  on  the  press. 

^  Just  a  few  of  the  old  features  which  have  made  this  volume  priceless 
and  which  will  he  in  their  usual  places  are:  Complete  Personnel.  Circula¬ 
tions,  Rates  and  Miscellaneous  Data  on  all  daily  new.spapers  of  the  Uniteil 
States  and  Canada. 

-A.  B.C.  Circulation  .Analysis  of  American  and  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers. 

^  Foreign  Language  Newspapers,  with  personnel,  circulations  and  adver¬ 
tising  rates. 

4  Comparative  circulations  of  leading  magazines  and  daily  newspapers  with 
the  cost  of  spare  in  each  and  all. 

^  No  distribution  of  this  edition  will  be  made  beyond  the  regular  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  newsstand  list. 


interviews  with  people  on  the  other  sfe 

and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  the  n«»'  — — - 

people  realize  just  where  they  are  to  dnj  ' 

the  line  between  what  I  would  call  tb 

feature  stuff,  where  you  deliberately  f 

out  and  make  a  thing,  and  where  yt/, 

have  the  right,  I  think,  to  forward  yog _ 

own  campaign,  and  between  the  straigic 
reporting  of  news  which,  of  course,  oug^ 
to  be  absolutely  and  scientifically  accur^ 
and  untainted  by  any  personal  predilectii| 
on  the  part  of  the  reporter,  or  the  copy 
reader,  or  the  editor,  or  the  owner.” 

Mr.  Abbot  gave  the  editors  a  surpr* 
in  the  next  discussion  with  an  illustrati* 
of  apparently  deft  propaganda  by  Britii 
public  men.  “I  won’t  say  that  it  is  gog 
ernmental  propaganda,”  said  Mr.  Ab^ 
because  it  originates  in  Great  Britai 
and  I  know  that  they  are  exceedingl 
tenacious  of  the  proposition  that  thq 
government  does  not  stoop  to  propaganda 
but  there  has  been  in  progress,  as  you  al 
know,  for  many  weeks  past,  an  anti 
narcotic  conference  at  Geneva,  the  heal 
of  the  .American  delegation  being  Mt 
Stephen  A.  Porter. 

“In  that  conference  the  -American  co* 
tention  has  been  that  these  habit-for* 
ing  drugs  are  so  small  in  volume  flat 
they  can  be  readily  smuggled  and  thg 
the  effort  to  keep  them  out  of  the  countii 
by  the  ordinary  methods  of  coast  guar* 
is  impracticable  and  that  they  should  bi 
attacked  at  their  source.  -Accordingly  thi 
American  delegation  has  urged  a  pr» 
gressive  limitation  upon  the  productiai 
of  opium  in  various  countries  in  the  F« 

East. 

“The  delegates  from  India  have  coo- 
sistently  antagonized  this  propositkn 
The  delegates  from  Great  Britain,  m  Th« 
far  as  I  know,  have  thus  far  withh^  [ 
their  vote,  but  have  expressed  doubt  as-  55*1 
to  the  possibility  of  enforcing  a  prohfti- ; 
tion  of  this  sort  upon  the  widely  scattered  |  „r, 

tribes  in  India. 

“The  paper  which  I  am  with  has  bees: 
taking  rather  a  strong  ground  in  support 
of  the  American  contention.  I  can’t  saj  £__|: 
that  we  have  produced  any  material  effect  ij-i? , 
upon  the  British  mind  until  I  happened  ju,  ] 
to  write  an  article  for  the  London  Times.  ^ 

I  write  a  monthly  article  for  them  on  . 

American  topics,  and  I  touched  in  a 
paragraph  on  my  last  article,  which  must  . 
have  been  printed  the  early  part  of  this 
week,  upon  American  sentiment  grow- 
ing  out  of  this  Geneva  Conference,  and  ‘ 
1  said  in  a  very  mild  way  that  I  did  ? 
not  propose  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the 
contention  at  Geneva,  nor  to  defend 
American  public  sentiment,  but  I  did  be  , 
lieve  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  United 
States  that  the  interference,  that  the 
maintenance  by  Great  Britain  of  the  right 
of  Indian  producers  of  opium  to  pro- 
duce  and  ship  as  they  would,  would  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  check  this  .• 
narcotic  evil,  and  that  I  felt  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  good  feeling  that  should 
exist  at  all  times  lietween  the  English- 
speaking  nations,  the  British  government 
should  give  consideration  to  this  wide- 
spreael  sentiment  which  I  believe  to 
exist  in  the  .American  mind.  p 

“I  drew  it  very  mild,  I  didn’t  want  to  i 
be  offensive.  Next.  I  got  a  cable  yester-  1 
day  to  the  effect  that  Lord  Olivia,  who  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  written  p  ^j‘ 
a  long  letter  to  the  Times  taking  issue  ^ 
with  my  position  and  saying  that  Indian  ' 
opium  was  such  in  quality  that  morphine 
and  its  derivatives  could  not  be  man-  ■ 
ufactured  from  it.  I  don’t  know,  that  J 

may  be  true.  ‘He  went  on  to  say  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  opium  raised  for 
this  purpose  came  from  Persia,  but  even 
aside  from  that,  he  pointed  the  attention 
of  the  I’nited  States  to  Japan,  Eveiy 
time  we  get  into  a  conference,  some  one 
tries  to  tip  us  off  on  Japan.  ‘He  said 
the  I’nited  States  should  find  out  about 
all  this  opium  which  is  shipped  from 
the  .Straits  possessions,  from  Persia  and 
India  to  Japan  and  there  manufactured  . 
into  habit-forming  drugs,  and  he  went 
on  to  sneer  at  the  inability  of  the  United 
States  to  keep  its  markets  clear  by  in- 
tervention  at  the  various  ports  of  entry.  ■ 

“This  letter  was  cabled  to  my  paper.  ^  '"i 

I  held  it  for  the  purpose  of  looking  up  j  “1 
the  question  as  to  whether  Indian  opium  I 
is  in  fact  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  I  ''' 
morphine  and  other  habit-forming  drugs.  I 
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PRESIDENT  CCX)L1DGE  AND  EDITORS  AT  A.  S.  N.  E.  BANQUET 


Tk«  Mation’i  Chief  Executive  expreeted  emphaticelly  hit  ideal  upen  freedom  of  the  preai  at  the  baaouet  which  concluded  the  leiaiont  of  the  American  Society  of  Mewipaper  Editor!  in 
Waahin»ton.  Jan.  17.  Thoio  at  the  ipeakwa'  table  inclnd^  (left  to  ri»ht):  Oeorte  E.  MiUer.  Detroit  Hewi;  Jamea  W.  Brown.  EDITOB  A  PUBLISHES;  Sep.  Sandert.  Preaidont  CooUdte'a 
new  lecretary;  E.  8.  Beck.  Chicago  Tribune;  Jamee  MeWin  Lee.  New  York  Univeriity;  0.  H.  Dennii.  Chicago  Daily  Newi;  Preaident  Coolidge;  Caaper  Toit.  St.  Louia  Olobe-Democrat ;  Walter 
Lippmann.  Now  York  World:  Arthur  Howe.  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Biahop  of  Waahington;  Olenn  Frank,  Century  Magaxine;  WiUia  J.  Abbot,  Chriatian  Science  Monitor. 


“But  I  found  in  this  morning’s  papers 
that  the  International  News  Service  had 
carried  a  whole  column  from  London 
with  a  number  of  very  distinguished 
Englishmen  and  editorials  in  various  Eng¬ 
lish  newspapers  all  taking  the  view  that 
the  Unit^  States  must  look  to  Japan, 
and  that  l'!ngland  was  not  interfering 
to  protect  the  drug  trade. 

“I  find  my  own  paper,  the  day  before 
yesterday,  carries  a  whole  column  cable 
pointing  out  the  same  thing,  and  obvi¬ 
ously,  clearly  brought  to  our  oftice  or 
given  to  our  correspondents  over  there 
by  some  one  connected  with  the  British 
government.  You  can’t  read  it  without 
seeing  that  it  is  an  inspired  article.  I 
am  very  glad  we  printed  it  because  it  is 
our  policy  to  print  both  sides  of  every 
question.  But  now  1  want  to  suggest 
that  this  seems  to  me  a  very  positive 
form  of  propaganda,  the  suggestion  being 
made  that  the  American  people  are  in¬ 
clined  to  look  askance  upon  the  unre¬ 
stricted  manufacture  of  opium  in  India, 
that  English  hands  are  absolutely  clean, 
and  that  we  should  look  at  Japan,  the 
country  some  people  want  to  mxike  it 
appear  is  our  natural  and  normal  and 
hereditary  enemy.’’ 

Postal  affairs,  referred  to  in  Presi¬ 
dent  Yost’s  report,  again  came  lie  fore  the 
meeting  when  J.  1).  Barnum,  Syrticusc 
Post-SlaiidarJ,  was  permitted  to  tell  the 
editors  what  his  postal  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  .\sso- 
dation  had  done  to  date  toward  pre¬ 
venting  enactment  of  new  rate  schedules 
unjust  to  the  newspapers  and  to  the 
general  public.  Mr.  Barnum  declared 
that  the  newspapers  were  being  charged 
with  the  cost  of  many  services  which 
Congress  hail  intended  to  lie  for  the 
henelit  of  the  general  public,  regardless 
of  their  cost  or  the  profit  they  netted 
the  government.  He  appi'aleil  to  the 
editors  to  lie  less  timid  in  asserting 
the  newspaiiers’  rights  for  equitable  treat¬ 
ment.  since  a  blow  at  the  newspapers 
struck  equally  hard  at  the  foundations 
of  representative  government  and  public 
welfare. 

“In  What  Degree  are  Syndicates  and 
Press  Services,  Rather  than  Editors.  Edit¬ 
ing  the  Newspapers.”  was  the  discussion 
opened  by  Mr.  Glass,  who  said  that 
the  present  age  has  placed  editors  in  the 
discard  ami  put  the  emphasis  on  news 
rather  than  opinion.  "Eagle-eyed”  vigil¬ 
ance  over  the  news  furnished  by  the 


press  services  was  prescribed  by  Mr. 
Glass  as  the  course  necessary  for  an 
editor  who  wanted  to  insure  complete 
and  well-balanced  news  presentation. 
Prompt  complaint  against  propaganda 
or  inadequate  service  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  indepsmdent  efforts  by  the 
news  staff. 

The  great  si»ce  given  to  features,  Mr. 
Glass  said,  inilicated  to  him  that  “we  are 
iHiilding  up  unconsciously  great  engines 
for  the  undermining  of  the  real  education 
of  the  people  through  our  news  columns 
and  through  our  more  sober  discussions 
in  our  eilitorial  columns — diverting  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  fundamental  purpose  of 
newsiiaper,  which  is  to  etlucate  the  public 
through  the  truthful  statement  of  the 
important  facts  that  are  transpiring  every 
day  in  our  counry  and  in  the  world.” 

News  features  of  local  origin  were  re¬ 
commended  by  the  speaker. 

•Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milwaukee  Journal 
presentiil  a  survey  of  feature  material  in 
.13  newspajK-rs  dated  Jan.  10.  Prefacing 
his  report,  he  stateil  that  the  exchange 
editors  of  the  Journal,  which  uses  much 
goixl  reprint,  found  that  comparatively 
few  .\merican  newspapers  contain  enough 
original,  distinctive  material  of  general 
interest  to  warrent  steady  attention  to 
them. 

In  the  33  papers  surveyed,  it  was  found 
that  the  average  space  devoteil  to  syndi¬ 
cate  material,  including  comic  strips,  was 
16  columns.  The  larger  of  these  papers, 
used  less  syndicate  material  than  the 
smaller  papers,  he  said. 

Ten  Sunday  papers  were  measured  and 
the  average  syndicate  material  found  in 
them  was  142.4  columns.  Two  of  the 
10  used  only  SO  columns  of  syndicate 
material  each.  The  average  for  the 
other  eight  was  165  columns  each,  in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  the  comic  sections. 


“Press  services,”  continued  Mr.  Crea¬ 
ger,  "are  coming  more  and  more  to  edit 
the  newspapers  of  their  clients.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  should  seek  to  have 
their  product  used  ‘as  is’  and  they  are 
finding  many  editors  and  copy  desks  who 
apparently  feel  that  when  a  press  service 
sends  a  story,  they  must  ‘take  it  or  leave 
it.’ 

“We  find  a  large  number  of  stories, 
especially  in  the  A.  P.  service,  over 
which  we  are  required  to  use  a  credit 
line.  L^ndoubtedly  there  is  a  hesitancy 
among  some  editors  to  do  much  with 
such  a  story  except  to  get  it  into  type 
with  the  least  possible  change,  even  in 
phraseology,  and  an  editor  is  not  permit- 
teil  to  add  to  that  story  facts  that  he 
may  get  from  another  source.  Additional 
facts  may  be  used  in  ‘follow  stories,’ 
of  course,  but  that  system  does  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  all  editors,  so  the  net  result  i$ 
that  a  good  deal  of  newspaper  editing 
is  done  in  this  way  by  the  A.  P. 

"To  get  down  again  to  figures,  there 
were  in  one  day’s  report  of  the  .A.  P. 
to  us  this  week  30  general  wire  and  cable 
stories  with  mandatory  A.  P.  credit  lines. 
.Anything  in  the  way  of  explanatory 
matter  added  to  any  of  these  stories 
would  have  to  be  handled  so  as  to 
absolve  the  press  association  from  all 
responsibility  for  it,  yet  all  the  facts 
in  each  story  have  to  be  plainly  creilited. 
if  used.” 

Ixiring  Pickering  of  the  North  .\meri- 
can  Newspaper  Alliance,  declared  he 
could  see  little  force  in  the  argument 
against  syndicated  features  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  papers  all  over  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  the  features  were  good. 
Syndicates,  he  said,  are  inclined  to  fol¬ 
low  demands  of  those  editors  who  clearly 
express  them,  and  naturally  the  feature 
they  want  is  the  type  that  we  will  get.” 


SOCIETY'S  BANK  BALANCE  UP  $600  IN  EIGHT  MONTHS 
— TRE.ASURER  BECK 


piN.ANCIAL  transactions  of  the  received  in  membership  fees  exactly 
*■  Society  since  last  April  were  detaileil  $3,200.  My  list  of  members  who  paid  is 
by  Treasurer  E.  S.  Beck  as  follows:  somewhat  different  from  Mr.  Hopwood’s 

“At  the  last  annual  meeting  there  was  list  because  some  20  or  21  have  failed  by 
a  balance  on  hand  of  $2,122.01.  In  the  reason  of  negligence  or  for  some  other 
eight  months  that  have  followeil.  I  have  reason  to  pay  their  annual  dues.  But  I 


have  received  this  year  annual  dues  from 
132  members.  There  are  perhaps  12  or 
15  that  have  been  voted  in  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  since  the  first  of  the  year 
wIk)  are  not  included  in  that  list  and  who 
undoubtedly  will  send  in  their  dues  when¬ 
ever  I  get  the  notices  out  to  them. 

The  bank  balance  is  $2,122.01 ;  member¬ 
ship  fees  $3,200.00 ;  interest  on  bank 
balances  in  the  year  $21.44.  We  had  from 
banquet  tickets  in  .April,  1924,  paid  in 
after  the  Society  had  charged  itself  with 
some  guests’  tickets,  a  matter  of  $60.00, 
and  during  the  year  1  received  from 
purchasers  of  the  book  "The  Problems  of 
Journalism,”  $182.00,  making  receipts  and 
balance  together  $5,585.45.  We  disbursed 
during  the  year  for  the  printing  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  1924  meeting  and  for 
all  stationery,  $1,115.05;  for  the  salaries 
of  the  assistants  or  the  secretaries  oi 
Mr.  Yost  and  Mr.  Hopwood  and  my 
secretary,  the  total  paid  during  the  year 
was  $870,83 ;  postage  $48.40 ;  miscellane¬ 
ous  expenses  $31.75;  expenses  of  the 
annual  dinner,  the  Society's  part  of  that 
dinner  at  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 
$647.39;  traveling  expenses  under  the  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
an  inquiry,  $126.00;  mailing  and  wrapping 
of  “Problems  of  Journalism,”  $^.45; 
exchange  on  checks  from  members  for 
their  dues,  $6.58. 

The  most  interesting  item  is  the  bank 
balance  which  is  $2,713.00,  even,  and  as  I 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Directors  yester- 
d.ay.  this  indicates  that  we  are  solvent 
and  there  is  some  $600  more  than  the 
balance  at  the  time  of  the  .Atlantic  City 
meeting  last  April. 

“I  would  like  to  renew  by  suggestion 
that  we  have  an  audit  of  the  books.” 


Misleading  Medical  Ada  Scored 

.Advertisements  of  medical  preparations 
claiming  to  cure  tuberculosis  and  cancer 
were  declared  “dangerously  misleading” 
in  a  resolution  passed  recently  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  .Advertisers.  The 
resolution  urges  publishers  to  refrain 
from  publishing  such  advertisements  “for 
the  human  protection  of  their  readers  and 
also  in  order  that  the  general  belief  in 
advertising  may  not  be  impaired.”  Every 
advertisement  that  perpetrates  a  fraud  or 
causes  a  sneer  from  intelligent  readers  in¬ 
creases  the  reputable  advertiser’s  task  and 
his  selling  cost,  the  resolution  declared, 
calling  attention  to  the  recent  increase  in 
such  fraudulent  copy. 
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(;lenn  franks  address 


Sees  a  "Literature  of  Hope"  Rising  to  Oftset  Past  Ten 
dears'  "Literature  of  Despair" 


L'’(  )LL(  )\\  IX(i  is  tlic  banquet  address 
of  Mr.  Glenn  P'rank,  editor  of 
Century  .\/ii;,ii:inr : 

I  want  to  siK-ak  al)out  the  mind  of  the 
man  who  l)nys  the  paiwr.  Obviously  I 
am  not  referring;  to  any  Captain  Kidd  of 
American  journalism  who  likes  to  seize 
and  sink  newsi)ai)er  properties.  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  sort  of  man  whose 
lobby  is  the  t)eriodic  purchase  and  sale 
of  newspa]>cr  properties,  the  man 


tion  of  his  readers,  aivl  he  would  (irob- 
ably  by  that  twin  combination  strike 
divine  and  effective  avvrage. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  if  .\merican 
journalism  is  ever  to  realize  its  m;ixinunn 
social  effectiveness,  its  articles  and  its 
editorials  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
written  as  if  they  were  to  be  read  by 
meti  atid  womett  who  had  that  morning 
dropped  from  the  itlanet  M.irs,  able  to 
read  the  Knglish  lattguage,  but  with  mind' 


whom  the  collector's  instinct  has  hap-  in  virgiti  ignoratice  of  the  lields  atid  facts 


penerl  to  turti  to  newspapers  instead  of 
to  Chinese  porcelains. 

I  am  referring  rather  t<.)  that  gardett 
variety  of  American  reader  who  lays 
down  his  two  or  three  cents  at  the  news 
stand.  Unfortunately  I  am  afraid  many 
of  us  spend  more  tiine  speculating  on  the 
danger  of  writing  over  the  heads  of  our 
readers  or  the  desirability  of  writing 
down  to  our  readers  than  we  spend  in 
trying  to  lind  out  what  is  going  on  inside 
the  heads  of  our  rea(ters. 

Out  of  what  I  am  forced  to  admit  is  a 
scandalously  short  journalistic  evperience, 
happily  supplemented  by  another  ratlK-r 
constant  sort  of  contact  with  the  public 
mind  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  I  w'ant 
to  submit  three  or  four  brief  observations 
on  tlK-  mind  of  the  man  who  buys  and 
reads  our  newspapers  and  magazines. 

Observation  Number  One — the  man 
■who  buys  the  paper  is  more  intelligent 
than  the  low-brow  journalist  assumes  and 
less  informed  than  the  high-brow  journal¬ 
ist  assume.s.  I  suggest  that  under-esti¬ 
mating  the  intelligence  of  readers  is  the 
outstanding  sin  of  what  for  convenience 
■we  will  call  low-brow  journalism,  much 
of  which  is  obviously  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  American  mind  may  be 
tickled  but  must  not  be  challenged. 

I  think  perhaps  it  might  be  a  very  good 
thing  if  every  editor  in  .America  were 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  enforced  lalwr  for 
at  least  two  months  every  year  on  a 
lecture  platform  or  something  equivalent 
to  it  that  would  compel  him  to  face  all 
sorts  of  audiences,  ranging  from  eager 
Missouri  farmers  under  a  (.'hautauqua 
tent,  to  ardent  trade  unionists  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  to  ambitious  business  men  in  a 
Rotary  Club  in  Buffalo,  on  up,  or  down, 
to  audiences  of  satisfied  respectability  in 
Union  League  Clubs. 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  no 
cilitor  could  submit  to  that  grueling  pro¬ 
cess  and  watch  the  eager  faces  of  the 


with  which  the  editorials  and  the  articles 


who  buys  the  paper  1  think  secretly 
.suspects  a  paper  ol  a  ‘policy."  1  have  a 
feeling  that  the  assumption  that  every 
ttewsiiaper  and  every  magazine  must  have 
a  clearly  delineil  and  inlle.xible  policy  lias 
Ih-cii  responsible  for  more  harm  than  good 
in  American  life.  1  suggest  that  an  in- 
rtexibie  jiress  may  Ik*  almut  as  dangerous 
as  a  venal  iiress. 

Whenever  yon  get  li.xed  points  of  view 
and  crystallized  opinions  in  control  of  a 
newspaper  or  a  nttigazitie,  sootier  or  later, 
those  fixed  jioints  of  view  and  crystal¬ 
lized  convictions  become  barricailed 
frontiers  sejiarating  various  groups  and 
sections  of  the  reading  public. 

Today  we  have  a  country  that  is  parked 
off  behind  these  barricade'll  frontiers  that 
are-  lalK'le'd  “conservatism"  and  “liberal¬ 
ism"  and  "radicalism."  1  suggest  that 
there  isn't  I'lioiigh  intcr.statc  commerce 
of  the  mind  across  the.se  frontiers  that 


when  he  doesn’t  read  then  it 


deal,  that  is,  1  have  a  feeling  that  in  an  sejiarate  these  various  temperaments  and 
ideal  journalism,  the  articles  of  it  and  varying  iioints  of  view, 
the  editorials  of  it  would  iirobably  in-  1  suggest  that  there  isn't  enough  visit- 
variably  carry  their  own  background  with  ing  across  these  intellectual  frontiers,  and 
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them,  and  within  the  space  of  an  article 
ir  an  editorial,  to  do  that  effectively,  is 
very  high 


audiences  to  which  he  would  speak  and  of  course  a  challinge  ti 
face  the  intolerable  fatigue  of  trying  to  journalistic  technique, 
answer  the  eager  questions  they  would  ()f  course  1  am  exaggerating  with  thi> 
put  to  him  afterwards,  without  coming  reference  to  the  men  and  women  fn  in 
back  to  his  desk  convinced  that  there_  is  Mars,  but  1  do  it  to  suggest  that  certainly 
a  genuine  mental  hunger  in  America  until  our  more  serious  and  so-called  high 


that  reaches  all  the  way  from  .Main 
street,  to  Wall  street,  a  real  hunger  for 
a  real  consideration  of  real  things,  pro¬ 
vided  only  the  journalist  in_  qu(:.stion 
recognizes  the  obligation  to  be  intelligent. 

If  the  outstanding  sin  of  low-brow 
journalism  is  under-estimating  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  its  readers,  I  suggset  that 
the  outstanding  sin  of  high-brow  journal¬ 
ism  in  some  of  our  weeklies  and  monthlies 
is  the  over-estimating  of  the  information 
of  its  readers. 

1  think  it  was  William  Hazlctt  who 
suggested  that  it  is  always  safe  to  assume 
anew  each  morning  the  world’s  ignorance. 
Of  course,  the  plain  fact  is  that  few  of  us 
know  very  much  accurately  and  in  detail 
alK'ut  anything. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  vital 
stuff  locked  up  in  the  columns  of  our 
high-brow  journalism,  stuff  which  if 
multiplied  thousands  of  .-kmericans  would 
eagerlv  read,  jirovide*!  they  could  read  it 
without  having  to  surround  themselves  in 
the  process  with  a  dictionary,  an  on 


brow  journalism  approaches  some  techni- 
(|ue  that  takes  into  account  more  than  it 
takes  into  account  today  the  lack  of  back¬ 
ground  in  the  mind  of  even  its  most  in¬ 
telligent  readers,  many  of  our  monthlies 
and  weeklies  will  remain  as  they  are  tixlay 
more  in  the  nature  of  confidential  com¬ 
munications  than  real  journals. 

Now,  tills  man  who  buys  the  paper 
thinks  and  talks  in  the  vernacular  and  is 
therefore  most  reachable  by  a  vernacular 
journalism  that  is  neither  marred  by  the 
sloppy  slang  of  the  low-brow  journalist 
nor  muddic(i  by  the  academic  jargon  of 
the  high-brow  journalist,  neither  of  which 
is  vernacular. 

Of  course  low-brow  journalism  is  more 
intelligible  to  more  people  than  high¬ 
brow  journalism,  but  I  submit  that  the 
rank  and  file  of  American  readers  no 
more  talk  .and  think  in  the  language  of 
many  popular  articles  than  they  talk  in 
the  language  of  the  .self-conscious  and 
over-sophisticated  high-brow  writer. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  popular  journalism 


cyclopedia,  an  index  to  jK-riodieiil  litcr.a-  could  be  just  as  popular  if  it  dispensed 
tnre  and  a  private  corps  of  specialists  in  with  much  of  its  present  artificial  chum- 
science.  art.  history,  music  and  philosophy,  miness  and  deliberately  manufactured 
I  suspect,  therefore,  that  an  ideal  slovenliness  of  style,  and  certainly  our 
editor,  if  one  should  ever  appear  on  this  high-brow  journalism  would  be  more 
planet,  if  he  had  to  exaggerate  at  all,  valuable  if  it  were  translated  into  Eng- 
would  over-estimate  the  intelligence  of  his  lish. 

readers  and  under-estimate  the  informa-  The  third  observation  is  that  the  man 


I  suggest,  in  addition  to  that,  that  in  order 
to  get  that  cross-fertilization  of  minds, 
that  helpfulness  that  comes  from  a  con- 
llict  iKtween  divergent  points  of  view, 
the  ordinary  .American  reader  .should  not 
have  to  buy  three  newspapers  or  three 
magazines. 

I  think  the  reason  that  we  fall  so  easily 
victims  to  fixerl  policies  and  to  crystal¬ 
lized  opinions  is  that  so  many  of  us  ap¬ 
proach  the  joh  of  editing  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  moralist  rather  than  the 
engineer  or  scientist. 

The  engineer,  when  he  faces  a  situation, 
asks  only  two  qiK'stions.  First,  what  are 
the  facts  in  the  case  Secondly,  what  is 
the  ordinary  horse-sense  conclusion  that 
the  facts  indicate?  Then  he  follows  that 
horse-sen.se  conclusion  that  the  facts  in¬ 
dicate  wlK-rever  it  may  lead.  An  engi¬ 
neer  isn't  concerned  to  determine  in  ad¬ 
vance  whether  his  conclusions  shall  be 
conservative  conclusions  or  liberal  con¬ 
clusions  or  railical  conclusions.  Just  so  1 
suggest  that  this  mythical  character  I  am 
talking  about,  the  ideal  editor,  would  ap¬ 
proach  the  facts  of  the  news  in  the  spirit 
of  the  engineer  instead  of  the  spirit  of 
the  moralist  and  would  be  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  be  conservative  on  Alonday,  liberal 
on  Tuesday  and  radical  on  Wednesday  if 
the  facts  of  the  three  problems  dealt  with 
on  those  successive  d.iys  pointed  in¬ 
evitably  to  those  three  divergent  con¬ 
clusions. 

Now,  fourth  and  last  I  want  to  suggest 
that  this  man  who  buys  and  reads  the 
newspaper  is  being  profoundly  affected 
today  and  is  always  affected  by  the 
current  modes  of  thought  that  prevail 
among  the  philosophers  .and  scientists 


It  is  always  interesting  to  note  how  jh 
nice,  benevolent  iwr.son  like  Bergson  wjJ 
come  along  with  a  philosophy.  WillianJ 
James  will  come  along  with  his  ja«  ’ 
breaking  pragmatisms,  and  bTeud  vir^ 
come  along  with  his  libido,  and  Ix'fdrtl 
long  the  very  phrases  of  these  philoso! 
pliie.s  of  life  have  filtered  down  and  bt- 
come  the  patter  of  the  llapix-rs  and  thti 
cake  eaters,  and  affect  the  temper  and| 
the  ixiint  of  view  and  the  direction  of  thj 
minds  of  multiplied  millions  that  liavfi 
never  read  or  heard  of  Bergson  or  Jame- 
or  Freund  or  Jung. 

May  1  suggest,  that  tiKlay  esp.cial: 
the  mind  of  tile  man  who  buys  the  papt 
is  Ix'ing  affected  Ixith  directly  and  in. 
directly  by  an  enormous  literature  o. 
despair  that  has  lx?en  pouring  in  an  m-, 
ceasing  stream  from  our  presses,  par 
ticularly  during  the  last  ten  years,  a  liter  ¬ 
ature  the  net  effect  of  which  is  to  say  tha'.'i 
our  civilization  is  diHimed,  that  it  is  going] 
to  pieces  and  that  we  are  heading  intOi! 
new  Dark  Ages.  ' 

Dean  Inge,  the  gloomy  dean  of  St 
Raul's  Cathedral  in  London,  a  man  wly 
ixissesses  perhaps  the  keenest  mind  anc 
the  most  trenchent  pen  that  the  Churci 
of  England  has  produced  since  the  day: 
of  Dean  Swift,  in  his  “Second  Volume  oi 
Outspoken  Essays”  says  without  ([uali- 
lication  that  we  are  today  witnessing  the 
suicide  of  a  social  order  and  that  our 
de.scendants  will  marvel  at  our  madnesi. 

In  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  we  have 
had  all  sorts  of  IxKiks,  the  net  effect  oi 
which  is  to  say  that  we  are  in  for  j 
IH'riixl  of  decline  and  ultimate  dtxim.  It 
is  a  literature  that  has  been  inspired  bv 
all  sorts  of  dark,  forbidding  and  freezinj ; 
fears. 

A'ou  will  find  in  the  literaure  that  has 
been  pouring  from  our  presses  in  the  las; 
ten  years,  a  definite  fear  that  biologpcalh 
the  races  of  the  western  world  are  plung 
ing  downward  because  they  are  reproduc 
ing  from  their  less  and  their  least  fck 
human  stocks  rather  than  from  ther  e 
better  and  their  best  human  stocks.  You  [ 
will  find  that  sort  of  fear  inspiring  book-  T 
like  those  of  Lothrop  Stoddard,  to  name  I 
only  t)ne  conspicious  American  prophet  ] 
of  disaster.  j 

And  you  will  lind  a  definite  psycho-  r 
logical  fear  in  this  current  literature,  tla  ■ 
tc^ay  the  creative,  independent-mind^  in¬ 
dividual  is  being  shoved  to  the  wall  by  the 
crowd  processes  of  thinking.  You  find 
that  inspiring,  to  name  only  one,  a  b<x)k 
like  Everett  Dean  Martin’s,  “The  Be 
liavior  of  Crowds.” 

Then  you  will  find  a  definite  economic 
fear  ■w-hich  says  that  a  machine  civiliza¬ 
tion  like  ours  is  carrying  the  seeds  of  iu 
own  destruction  around  in  its  own  body 
and  in  its  own  processes,  that  we  have 
over-reached  ourselves  and  are  due  for  i 
collapse.  You  will  find  that  inspiring,  to 
name  only  one,  a  book  like  .Austin  Fret-  _ 
man's  “Social  Decay  and  Regeneration." 

I  hen  you  will  lind  an  administrative 
fear  bobbing  up  that  the  mixlern  world 
has  become  .so  big  and  complicated  that 
we  simply;  aren't  up  to  the  job  of  manag¬ 
ing  it  effectively  any  longer,  that  tk 
twin  diseases  of  bigness  and  complexity- 
have  smitten  modern  civilization  to  the 
heart.  Y’ou  find  L.  R.  Jaques  scared  with 
that  fear,  the  late  Lord  Bryce  giving 
voice  to  it  many  times  in  the  last  fevr 
years  of  his  life. 

Obviously  you  will  find  a  definite 
political  fc<ir,  that  this  vast  e.xiK'rimcnt  oi 
democracy  isn’t  working  out,  that  democ¬ 
racy  isn’t  today  delivering  the  goods  that 
we  thought  it  would  deliver  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  experiment,  that  democracy, 
as  Mr.  Irving  Babbitt  has  .suggested,  hi' 
to  spend  so  much  time  talking  alxiut  the  i 
nghts  of  man  that  it  forgets  the  e(|ualh 
important  doctrine  of  the  right  man  in: 
positions  of  leadership. 

Then  you  will  find  a  very  definite  moral  j 
fear — all  this  talk  about  the  younger!^ 
generation,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the 
rolled  stockings  of  the  flappers  to  the; 
heretic  theology  of  rationalist  rectors  M  ( 
lower  Fifth  avenue  or  clergymen  who  are" 
in  the  right  pulpit  but  the  wrong  de 
nomination  or  men  of  that  type.  » 

You  will  find  also  a  definite  historical 
fear  bobbing  up  in  men  like  Retry,  which  i 
tries  to  convince  us  that  history  moves  < 
always  in  cycles,  that  people  create  j 
cultures  which  are  alive  and  vital  things,  t 
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and  thtn  after  a  while  tlie  culture  besiiis 
to  crystallize  and  becomes  a  civilization, 
and  that  a  civilization  is  only  the  first 
stage  of  the  death  of  a  culture,  and  that 
we  are  jtretty  well  along  in  the  last  stage 
of  crystallization  so  far  as  our  civilization 
is  concerned. 

What  1  want  to  suggest  is  that  this 
enorinou>  literature  of  despair  is  atTecting 
the  popular  mind  even  in  the  (piarters 
where  the  specific  IxMiks  of  this  literature 
of  despair  are  not  being  read,  and  we  are 
living,  we  are  editing  and  writing  for  a 
generation  that  is  going  around  pretty 
largely  glancing  apprehensively  over  its 
shoulder,  which  of  course  isn’t  a  healthy 
mood. 

There  is  in  existence  alongside  this 
literature  of  despair  that  is  affecting  the 
temper  of  the  public  mind  an  eciually  im¬ 
portant  literature  of  hope  al>out  which 
we  hear  little. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  sickly  sweet 
journalistic  outpourings  of  oiir  male 
Pollyannas.  I  am  not  referring  to  any 
formulated  literature  out  of  which  you 
can  make  a  live-foot  shelf.  1  am  not 
referring  to  any  literature  that  is  proph¬ 
esying  that  there  is  a  good  time  coming. 
I  refer  to  a  jumbled.  nnciHirdinated.  un- 
relateil  mass  of  effective  raw  materials 
that  we  aren’t  yet  using. 


The  real  literature  of  hope  that  we  have 
today  is  hidden  away  in  research  reports 
in  the  dusty  corners  of  laboratories,  in  in¬ 
credibly  hard  to  read  books  on  education¬ 
al  theory  and  upsin  political  theory.  That 
is,  the  sciences,  the  philosophies  and  the 
great  practical  adventures  of  the  modern 
mind  in  the  last  seventy-five  or  one  hun- 
dretl  years  have  been  throwing  up  all  sorts 
of  new  ideas,  new  idealisms  and  new 
spiritual  values  which  haven’t  yet  been 
co-ordinated  into  a  definite  and  salable 
literature  of  hope  in  the  way  the  prophets 
of  diM>m  have  correlated  and  made  salable 
the  literature  of  despair. 

1  merely  suggest,  that  (K-rbaps  this 
amorphous.  unciMirdinate<l  condition  of 
this  literature  of  hope  is  a  challenge  to 
.\merican  journalism,  and  that  inrhaps  if 
we  meet  the  challenge  of  real  techniijue. 
journalistic  tecbni(|ue;  instead  of  first 
finding  a  sensation  ftir  the  Sunday  section 
and  then  looking  for  soin.-  scientific 
window  dressing  to  put  on  to  it.  that  we 
might  meet  the  challenge  of  really  going 
into  our  lalxiratories  and  our  pbilosojihers' 
closets  aiul  linding  the  really  new  and 
creative  and  germinal  ideas  uixm  which 
the  future  must  inevitably  ilep.iid  and 
then  meet  the  challenge  of  making  those 
now  dull  ideas  legitimately  sensational  and 
readable. 


A  CONVENTION  TRIO 


Vi  ALTER  F.IFPMANVS  ADDRESS 

New  York  World’s  Chief  Editorial  W  riter  Analyzes 
Public  Opinion  Processes 


W;.\LTER  LI  PPM  ANN,  chief  of  the 
^  New  York  World’s  editorial  page, 
was  introduced  to  tlie  Society  and  its 
guests  at  the  Sat¬ 
urday  evening 
banquet  by  Pres¬ 
ident  Yost  who 
referred  to  Mr. 
Lippmann’s  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  the 
abstract  and  con¬ 
crete  problems  of 
public  opinion,  its 
nature  and  its  ac¬ 
tivity. 

Mr.  Lippmann 
said ; 

“Mr.  Yost  was 
,  kind  enough  to 

Walter  Lippmann  suggest  that  1 

speak  tonight  on 
a  good  broad  subject  like  public  opinion. 

1  say  it  was  kind  of  him.  because  I  can 
interpret  this  suggestion  to  mean  only  that 
here  at  least  was  a  topic  for  a  speech 
about  which  no  one  could  say  I  had 
wandererl  from  the  subject,  and  no  one 
could  possibly  know  whether  I  had  dealt 
with  it  or  not.  The  more  I  began  to 
think  about  the  assignment,  the  more  1 
began  to  feel  like  one  of  those  Democr.itic 
Senators  who  has  recently  been  explain¬ 
ing  the  mistakes  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
He  couldn’t  go  wholly  wrong  iK-cause 
there  were  mistakes  enough  to  lit  any  ex¬ 
planation.  In  the  field  of  public  opinion 
there  are  problems  enough  for  a  gexx! 
many  sjieeches. 

“I  was  rather  forcibly  reminded  of  one 
of  them  by  the  visit  of  a  graduate  student 
during  the  Chri>tnias  holidays.  He  was 
writing  a  diKtor’s  thesis  on  metluxls  of 
informing  the  voter.  He  had  gathered  up 
all  his  material  on  the  constructive  work 
done  by  (.'hamlK'rs  of  Commerce,  Leagues 
of  Women  Voters,  t'ity  Clubs  and  the 
like.  Now  logically  it  was  time  for  him 
to  study  the  darker  side  of  the  problem, 
the  metluxls  of  misinforming  the  voter. 
.■\nd  .so,  in  his  quest  of  truth,  be  happened 
in  on  me.  Would  1  not.  as  a  newspajxT 
man.  explain  to  him  how  we  misinformed 
the  voter?  I  explained  genially  that  that 
was  not  our  aim.  a  remark  which  struck 
him,  I  think,  as  remarkably  like  those 
statements  an  olTicial  gives  out  when  he 
had  mueh  ratlur  not  make  a  statement 
at  all.  However,  he  was  piitient  with  me. 
and  we  iH-gan  to  argue. 

“I  inquired  whether  be  had  ever  asked 
himself  what  information  the  voter  ought 
to  have.  ‘Certainly.’  he  replied,  ‘the 
Voter  ought  to  know  everything  that  his 
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government  is  doing.’  Then  I  knew  I 
had  him.  ‘Did  it  ever  ixrcur  to  you  that 
there  are  several  hunilred  thousand  gov¬ 
ernment  employees,  more  Departments, 
Bureaus  and  Commissions  than  you  can 
shake  a  stick  at.  not  to  mention  forty- 
eight  States.  3.(KX)  counties,  no  end  of 
cities,  at  least  50  diplomatic  missions,  and 
that  official  acts  are  being  jK-rformed  in 
all  of  them  for  several  hours  every  day? 
Now  assume  that  every  one  of  these  acts 
is  reported  to  you  every  day  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  this  ideal  newspaper  you  seem  to 
desire,  which  would  be  as  thick  as  a  tele¬ 
phone  txxik  and  about  as  fascinating. 
Imagine  yourself  confronted  with  that 
newspaper.  Would  you  read  it  for  thirty 
minutes  a  day,  for  an  hour,  including  the 
cross-word  puzzle?’  That  ended  our  in¬ 
terview.  But  it  only  states  the  problem. 

“The  whole  of  public  affairs  cannot  be 
reported,  and  in  that  simple,  and  rather 
obvious,  hut  unappreciated  fact  lies  one 
of  the  fundamental  problems  of  public 
opinion.  Since  everything  can’t  be  re- 
jxirted.  somebody  has  to  pick  out  an  act 
here  and  there  for  the  citizen  to  notice. 
For  this  business  first  of  selection  and 
then  of  emphasis  there  arc  no  complete 
and  establishexl  intellectual  standards. 
The  profession  is  t<Ki  young  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  as  yet  a  Blackstone  or  a  Bentham. 

“In  the  absence  of  any  authoritative 
standard  to  determine  what  is  news,  and 
to  determine  in  the  news  what  is  impor¬ 
tant  news,  there  is  rtxim  for  a  tremendous 
play  of  the  personality,  the  social 
philosophy,  and  the  unconscious  preju¬ 
dices  of  rejxirtcr  and  editor.  There  is 
nothing  to  lie  gained  by  pretending  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  mirror  held  up  to 
nature.  The  newspaper,  like  any  other 
work  of  art,  is  a  selection,  an  .ibstr.action, 
and  an  arrangement  of  some  few  a.spects 
of  the  life  of  the  world. 

“In  this  process  of  selection,  abstraction, 
and  :irrangenient  the  newsp.iper  audience, 
or  rather  the  editor’s  notion  of  the 
audience,  plays  a  decisive  part.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  which  many  critics  of  the 
press  have  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
understand.  In  theory  the  public  is  sup- 
jxised  to  1h‘  concerned  about  those  events 
which  most  deeply  atfect  its  welfare  and 
its  happiness.  But  it  is  not  so  interested. 
The  items  the  luiblic  finds  interesting  do 
not  always  and  do  not  often  coincide  with 
its  real  interests.  L’nfortunately  for 
democracy,  tlx-  interests  of  the  public  are 
not  very  interesting  to  the  great  public. 
.\iid  1  sometimes  think  that  if  the  experi¬ 
ment  of  popular  government  is  in  doubt 
it  is  not  Ix'cause  mankind  is  turbulent  and 
violent  but  IxTaiise  it  is  so  verv  easilv 


boretl  with  the  thi  igs  that  concern  it 
most. 

"Is  there  a  more  amazing  comment  on 
tlte  working  of  popular  government  than 
in  the  decline  in  the  percentage  of  tlw 
eligible  votes  actually  cast?  In  1872 
seventy-live  per  cent  of  the  eligible  vote 
was  cast.  In  1920  only  fifty-two  per  cent 
was  cast.  .\nd  last  November,  1  am  told, 
the  percentage  fell  below  fifty  in  spite  of 
the  tremendous  effort  to  get  out  the  vote. 
We  have  readied,  or  on  the  verge  of 
reaching  a  point  where  our  officials  are 
elected  by  a  majority  of  a  minority  of  the 
electorate. 

“This  enormous  indifference  is  reflected 
in  the  success  of  newspapers  which  make 
no  pretense  of  dealing  with  public  affairs. 
It  is  reflecteil  in  the  apparent  loss  of  in¬ 
fluence  by  the  etlitorial  page.  Yet  all  of 
these  things  coincide  with  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  people  who  have  gone 
to  high  school  and  college.  Nor  is  there 
anything  to  indicate  that  the  American 
people  have  lost  tlwir  interest  in  life  be¬ 
cause  so  many  of  them  show  such  vast  in¬ 
difference  to  public  affairs.  The  springs 
of  their  energy  are  not  exhausted.  It  is 
only  their  political  and  public  attention 
which  seems  to  be  wandering. 

“Now  why?  In  part,  I  think,  because 
of  a  shrewd  realization  that  the  real  story 
of  public  events  is  not  always  revealed 
by  official  reports.  .Among  a  minority 
large  enough  to  be  import.ant,  the  sense 
that  they  are  watching  the  show  at  a 
distance  and  can’t  hear  what  the  actors 
are  saying  has  developed  into  a  quite  sin¬ 
ister  suspicion  of  government  and  of  the 
press.  But  even  among  the  more  trust¬ 
ing  majority  it  is  iinderstixxl  that  the  bus- 
in  ss  of  government  is  decided  not  by  pub¬ 
lic  sptx'ches  but  in  private  conferences, 
and  that  the  enlightenment  to  be  hail  by 
following  tlk'  jiublic  reports  dix-s  not  re¬ 
pay  the  labor  and  bortxlom  of  reading 
them  carefully. 

“Public  men  on  the  other  hand  do  not 
dare  confide  their  whole  mind  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  They  believe  they  would  not  he  un- 
derstixxl.  They  keep  their  own  counsel 
Ix-cause  they  are  in  fear  that  their  hesita¬ 
tions  would  be  exploited  and  their  in¬ 
timate  reasons  misinterpreted.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  s<'p;iration  between  the 
public  and  the  public  official  is  becoming 
wider,  and  I  attribute  it.  in  part  at  least, 
to  the  removal  of  public  affairs  from  the 
local  sce'nc  to  a  national  and  international 
stage. 

“For  matters  that  concern  us  have  es- 
capexl  from  the  iH'ighborhixxl  and  from 
the  control  of  jieoplc  known  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  issues  have  become  vast, 
intangible,  and  remote.  The  actors  have 
IxTome,  not  men.  but  distant  eminences, 
and  sometimes  synthetic  celebrities.  The 
judgment  of  the  community  has  come  to 


deal  less  and  less  with  things  known 
directly,  and  more  and  more  with  ab- 
.stractions  known  indirectly. 

“This  pnxress  of  centralization,  for  tluit 
is  what  it  is,  went  too  far  in  the  last  gen¬ 
eration,  and  it  is,  1  think,  our  business  in 
this  generation  to  resist  it. 

“It  is  not  a  party  question.  It  is  the 
historic  doctrine  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

It  is  the  sincere  and  wholesome  practice 
of  that  (luiet  man,  the  present  leader  of 
the  Republican  Party,  who  came  from 
.New  Englawl  and  has  not  forgotten  the 
lesson  in  popular  government  which  the 
New  England  town-meeting  with  its 
direct  meeting  of  minds  gave  to  -America. 
If  centralization  is  not  resisted  and  local 
self-government  cherished,  if  public  opin¬ 
ion  becomes  still  more  separated  from  the 
things  it  can  see  and  know,  it  will  languish 
at  its  roots.  It  will  be  denied  responsible 
contact  with  affairs.  It  will  become  either 
the  victim  of  great  organized  propagandist 
suggestion,  or  simply  indifferent  and  bent 
on  amusement.  Here  I  believe  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  press  and  of  sound  con¬ 
stitutional  democracy  run  entirely  parallel. 

“The  more  subjects  we  can  reasonably, 
keep  for  decision  within  the  communities 
in  which  we  live,  the  better  for  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  long  run.  because  there  is 
no  training  in  democracy  like  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  responsibility.  And  the  better  for 
the  newspapers  because  there  is  nothing 
so  gixxl  for  their  influence,  nor  for  their 
morals,  as  to  feel  that  what  they  say  is 
not  an  opinion  at  large,  like  a  solemn 
warning  to  the  King  of  England,  but  an 
opinion  on  which  their  own  readers  can 
and  will  act.” 


THE  NEW  RESPONSIBILITY  | 

^HE  day  is  at  band  when  the  I 
journalist  more  than  ever  I 
must  shoulder  the  responsibilities 
of  interpreter. 

We  chronicle  news,  yes.  So  d<»es 
the  radio.  I 

We  influence  public  opinion,  yes. 

So  does  the  politician.  1 

We  organize  public  opinion,  yes.  f 
So  does  the  propagandist.  I 

Bill  to  interpret  the  new.s.  to  in-  I 
terpret  our  fellow  men  one  to  the  f 
other,  to  interpret  the  nation  to  3 
the  world,  calls  most  of  all  for  I 
character. — James  T.  Williams.  Jr.,  I 
editor,  Hn.iton  Transcript,  before  I 
.American  Society  of  Newspaper  | 
Falilors.  Washington.  Jan.  17.  j 
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JAMKS  MEIAIN  LEES  ADDRESS 

li.  Franklin.  Jonrnulist.  Contributed  Much  to 
Present  Editorial  Practice 


|)KOF.  James  Melvin  Lee,  speaking  on 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  journalist,  at 
the  Kditors’  Society  banquet,  said: 

Franklin  enter- 
c<i  journalism  in 
the  right  way. 

He  wrote  items 
which  he  slipped 
under  the  editor’s 
office  door  with 
no  special  request 
for  publication. 

In  other  words, 
he  brought  The 
Nczv  li  n  nl  an  d 
Coiirant,  of  which 
mention  has  just 
been  made  by 
President  Yost, 

items  which  it  Jamks  Melvin  Lee 
could  use. 

How  did  Franklin  become  a  little  later 
the  editor  and  published  of  that  paper — 
in  name  if  not  in  fact?  Boston  at  that 
time  was  witnessing  a  sort  of  Teapot 
Dome  affair.  The  A'rro  England  Courant 
had  made  the  exposure  and  the  editor, 
Franklin's  elder  brother  James,  had  been 
arrested  and  put  in  jail.  But  let  Frank¬ 
lin  himself  furnish  the  facts: 

My  brother's  discharge  was  accvmiiianied  with 
an  order,  and  a  very  odd  one,  that  “James 
Franklin  no  b.ngcr  print  the  newspaper  called 
Tiie  A'ru'  England  Courant.’  On  consultation 
held  in  our  printing-office  amongst  his  friends, 
what  he  should  <lo  in  this  conjuncture,  it  was 
proptised  to  elude  the  order  by  changing  the 
name  of  the  paper.  But  my  brother,  seeing 
inoitiveniences  in  this,  came  to  a  c«  nclusion, 
as  a  better  wa>.  to  lei  the  paper  in  future  •>€ 
printed  in  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin: 
and  in  onler  to  av«'id  the  censure  of  the  As¬ 
sembly,  tliat  might  fall  on  him,  as  still  print¬ 
ing  it  by  his  apprentice,  he  contrived  and  con¬ 
sented  that  my  obi  indenture  should  be  re¬ 
turned  to  me  with  a  discharge  on  the  back  of 
it.  to  show  in  case  of  necessity:  and,  in  ( rdcr 
to  secure  to  him  the  l)encfit  of  my  service,  I 
should  sign  new  indentures  for  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  which  were  to  be  kept  private.  A 
very  flimsy  .•'Cheme  it  was;  however,  it  was 
immediately  exi*cuted,  and  the  paper  was  printed 
accordingly,  under  my  name,  for  several  months. 

Such  an  arrangement  was  bound  to  be 
unsatisfactory.  The  result  was  that 
Franklin  left  Boston  and  came  to  New 
York  in  the  hopes  that  he  might  find  a 
job  with  William  Bradford.  (In  par¬ 
entheses  in  my  notebook  I  have  made  the 
entry  that  on  November  8  of  this  year 
will  occur  the  200th  anniversary  of  New 
York’s  first  newspaper — The  Gazette 
published  by  William  Bradford.) 

Bradford  needed  no  help  in  his  print- 
shop,  but  suggested  that  possibly  his  son, 
Andrew  Bradford,  publisher  of  The 
Mercury  in  Philadelphia,  might  be  able 
to  use  the  services  of  young  Franklin. 
Andrew  Bradford,  like  his  father,  had  no 
place  for  Franklin,  but  advised  the  lad 
to  see  another  printer  in  Philadelphia — 
Samuel  Keimer.  In  the  latter’s  shop 
Franklin  found  work.  Conceiving  the 
idea  of  starting  a  rival  paper  to  the 
Mercury  Franklin  unfortunately  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact  to  a  friend  who,  in  turn, 
passed  it  along  to  Keimer,  who  promptly 
seized  the  idea  and  lost  no  time  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  following  prospectus  which 
will  doubtless  remind  j-ou  of  modern 
magazine  braggadocio : 

Whereas  many  have  encouraged  me  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  Paper  of  Intelligence:  and  whereas  the 
late  Sjcrcury  has  l>een  so  wretche<lly  performetl 
as  to  be  a  Scandal  to  the  Name  of  Printing, 
and  to  he  truly  st\Ie<l  Noii'^ense  in  Folio,  This 
is  therefore  to  notify  that  I  shall  begin  in 
Noveml)er  next  a  ino*it  useful  Paper,  to  i>e  en¬ 
titled.  The  Pennsxirania  Gacette  or  Unhersal 
In.rtructor.  The  Pro|>oser  having  dwelt  .at  the 
Fountain  of  Intelligence  in  KurojK*.  will  Ik* 
able  to  give  a  Pai>er  to  please  all  and  to  offend 
none,  at  the  reasonable  Fxpen.se  of  Ten  Shill¬ 
ings  per  annum,  Proclamation  Money. 

On  December  24.  1728,  under  Keimer’s 
imprint,  appeared  The  Universal  Instruc¬ 
tor  in  All  the  Arts  and  Sciences:  and 
PcnnsykHinia  Gazette.  But  Franklin, 
equal  to  almost  any  emergency,  soon  be¬ 
came  a  contributor  to  The  Mercury.  In 
its  columns  he  so  criticised  Keimer’s 
paper  that,  after  nine  months  of  attack 


Keimer  was  glad  to  sell  out  to  Franklin 
lor  almost  a  pittance.  In  this  way 
Franklin  became  the  publisher  on  October  ’ 
2.  1721). 

Let  me  now  call  your  attention  to  a 
few  things  that  Franklin  did.  First  of  ' 
all,  appreciating  the  value  of  a  short  title 
for  a  newspaper,  he  boiled  the  name  down 
to  Tcnnsylz'ania  Gazette.  Keimer  had 
-Started  reprinting  Chambers’  “Dictionary 
of  the  Arts  and  Sciences’’ — a  book  just 
imported  from  London.  This  feature 
Franklin  promptly  cast  into  the  hell-box 
because  it  would  take  fifty  years  to  get 
from  A  to  Z.  Keimer  had  also  started 
reprinting  “Religious  Courtship”  by  De- 
Foe — a  “courtship”  which  Franklin  cut 
short. 

Franklin,  being  a  good  journalist,  knew 
that  he  mu.st  give  his  subscribers  what 
they  wanted.  The  editorial  note  of  the 
first  story  in  the  issue  of  October  16, 
1729  is: 

.\t  the  Desire  of  some  of  our  Country  Sub- 
**cril>ers,  we  insert  what  we  find  in  Chambers’ 
I'nivtrsal  Dictionary,  relating  to  HEMP. 

The  last  item  in  this  same  issue  also 
indicates  how  well  Franklin  knew  his 
business : 

Our  Country  Correspondents  are  desired  to 
acquaint  us,  as  soon  as  they  can  conveniently, 
with  every  remarkable  Accident,  Occurrence  & 
fit  for  publick  Notice,  that  may  hap|»en  within 
their  Knowledge;  in  Order  to  make  this  paper 
more  universally  intelligent. 

Here  we  find  the  beginning  of  news¬ 
paper  correspondence — though  the  work 
is  not  paid  for  at  .so  much  per  column. 

I  should  like  to  lift  from  the  item  the 
phrase,  “fit  for  publick  Notice.”  Here, 
in  my  opinion,  is  the  first  newspaper 
slogan,  and  possibly  the  precursor  of  the 
modern  phrase  to  which  the  New  York 
Times  has  given  so  much  publicity — 
“.Ml  the  News  That’s  Fit  to  Print.” 

Franklin  was  possibly  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  etlitor  to  boil  down  the  news  by 
putting  it  in  the  form  of  a  table.  This 
appeared  first  in  recording  deaths  in 
Philadelphia.  The  list  gave  church  con¬ 
nections  ;  first  came  the  Church — that  re¬ 
ferred,  of  course,  to  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land — then  followed  Quakers,  Presbyter¬ 
ians,  Baptists,  and  then  Strangers.  The 
■  last  was  subdivided  into  Wliites  and 
Blacks. 

Evidently  Franklin  though  that  sub¬ 
scribers  kept  a  file  of  his  paper.  Every 
once  in  a  while  he  would  print  an  item 
that  would  refer  his  reader  l>ack  by 
six“cific  mention  to  an  issue  published 
thirty  or  forty  weeks  previously. 

The  precursor  of  the  modem  fudge 
may  be  found  in  the  issue  for  February 
19,  17.30.  House  ads  were  lifted  and 
under  a  head  POSTSCRIPT  with  the 
subhead  “This  Evening  the  Post  came  in 
and  brings  the  following  Advices” 
Franklin  printed  the  latest  news. 

When  Franklin  published  an  exclusive 
story  he  wanted  full  credit.  Here  is 
proof  from  the  issue  of  March  19,  1730: 

When  Mr.  Bradfonl  publishes  after  us,  and 
has  Occasion  to  take  an  Article  or  two  out  of 
the  Ciazette.  which  he  is  always  welcome  to  do. 
he  is  desired  not  to  date  his  Paper  a  Day  l>e- 
fore  Ours,  (as  last  week  in  the  ease  of  the 
Ix'ttcr  c(  ntaining  Kelsey’s  Speech  &)  lest  dis¬ 
tant  Readers  should  imagine  we  take  from 
him,  which  we  always  carefully  avoid. 

But  Franklin  was  not  always  careful 
of  the  credit  line.  During  1730  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  nine  stories  headed  “The 
Plain  Dealer” — taken  from  The  Mary¬ 
land  Gazette.  This  source,  however,  was 
not  given  until  the  last  was  printed.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Franklin  may  have  received  a  letter 
of  complaint  from  the  editor  of  his  Mary¬ 
land  contemporary. 

It  might  amuse  you  to  know  that  in 
The  Pennsyk-ania  Gazette  for  January 
23,  1734,  the  word  “editor”  appears  for 
the  first  time  in  the  periodical  literature 
of  America — so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn. 
The  word,  however,  does  not  appear  in 
reference  to  the  editor  of  a  paper  but  to 


the  editor  of  a  book.  I  am  still  hoping 
to  find  out  some  day  just  when  that  word 
"editor”  was  first  applied  to  one  who 
conducts  a  newspaper. 

One  great  contribution  to  American 
journalism  furnislied  by  Franklin  is  the 
editorial — as  that  term  is  understood  to¬ 
day.  Editorial  opinion  bad  been  ex- 
liressed  in  various  ways,  chiefly  in  the 
form  of  letters,  but  if  I  were  asked  to 
name  the  first  editorial  to  be  printed  in 
an  .American  newspaiier,  as  the  term  is 
understood  today,  I  should  select  Frank¬ 
lin’s  contribution  to  The  Pennsylvania 
iiazette  for  January  13,  1737.  It  starts 
otT  with  a  quotation  from  Poor  Richard’s 
.Almanac,  ’’nothing  more  like  a  fool  than 
a  drunken  man.”  What  follows  is  a 
clear-cut  modern  editorial  on  the  subject 
of  prohibition.  In  this  same  issue  will  be 
found  Franklin’s  famous  “Drinkers’  Dic- 
tioniiry”  which  has  been  so  often  re- 
Iirinted. 

Franklin  could  write  good  advertising 
copy.  Take  this,  for  example,  from  the 
issue  for  July  14,  1737 : 

Taken  out  of  a  TVw  in  the  Church  some 
munths  since,  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  Ijound 
in  Red,  gilt,  and  lettered  DF  (Deborah  Frank¬ 
lin)  on  each  Corner.  The  Person  who  took  it 
is  desired  to  open  it  and  read  the  Eighth 
Commandment,  and  afterwards  return  it  into 
the  same  I'ew  again;  upon  which  no  further 
Ni)tice  will  be  taken. 

In  all  probability  Franklin’s  copy  was 
bard  for  tlie  compositor  to  follow  for 
the  next  issue  of  The  Gazette  had  a  sim¬ 
ilar  ad,  in  which  “corner”  is  changed  to 
“cover.”  More  drastic  action  is  threat¬ 
ened  : 

Taken  Out  of  a  Pew*  in  the  Church  some 
Months  since,  a  Common-Prayer  Book,  bound 
in  Red,  gilt,  and  letter’d  DF  on  the  middle  of 
each  Cover,  with  the  Owner’s  Name  printed  in 
the  Beginning.  The  Person  who  tof.k  it,  is 
desir’d  to  open  it  and  read  the  Eighth  Com¬ 
mandment,  and  afterwards  return  it  into  the 
same  Pew  again;  otherwise  they  will  be  further 
exposed. 

Evidently  this  advertisement  “pulled” 
the  prayerbook  back  to  the  pew  for  noth¬ 
ing  farther  appears  about  the  book  in 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette. 

The  issues  of  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette 
during  the  spring  months  of  1738  deserve 
more  than  passing  mention  because  of 
the  space  devoted  to  John  Peter  Zenger, 
publisher  of  The  Kezv  York  Weekly 
Journal,  and  the  suit  brought  in  1734 
against  him  on  the  charge  of  libel. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  this  is  the  most 
famous  libel  suit  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism.  For  the  first  time  a 
jury  took  upon  itself  the  right  to  decide, 
not  only  who  was  the  printer  of  the  al¬ 
leged  libel,  but  also  whether  the  matter 
printed  was  actually  libelous.  The  jury 
also  decided  that  good  motives  and 
worthy  ends  might  justify  even  the  print¬ 
ing  of  litelous  matter. 

It  is  strange,  that  a  special  request  had 
to  come  to  Franklin  from  New  York  to 
notice  the  case.  But  here  is  the  way  an 
English  editor  described  the  treatment  of 
Hamilton  by  New  York  as  it  was  re¬ 
printed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  for 
April  6,  1738: 

The  Mayor,  Recurdvr.  Aldermen  and  As¬ 
sistants  of  the  City  of  New-York,  had  such  a 
Sense  of  the  Publick  Service  done  h>'  Mr. 
Hamilton,  in  this  Cause,  that  they  presented 
Him  with  the  freedom  of  their  C<5riM)ratio!i, 
in  a  Hold  Box  of  consiilerahle  Value;  ujwn 
which  were  engraved  the  Arms  of  the  City, 
and  several  Mottos  expressing  the  Circum¬ 
stances  (  f  that  ('olony,  and  the  Great  Services 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  which  will  redound  to  the 
immortal  Hom-iir  of  that  learned  Gentleman. 

That  is  the  right  way  to  treat  a  lawyer 
who  wins  a  liljcl  suit  for  a  newspaper. 
An  advertisement  which  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  the  matter  just  quoted  is  equally 
interesting : 

To  be  SOLD  by  the  Printers  hereof.  A 
Brief  Narrative  of  the  CASE  and  TRYAL  of 
j’olin  Peter  Zenger,  Printer  of  The  New-York 
ll’eckly  Journal.  Price  2  s  6  d. 

.Another  honor — if  I  might  call  it  such 
— belongs  to  B.  Franklin,  journalist.  He 
was  the  first  to  give  advertisements  pre- 
forretl  and  island  positions. 

During  1754  Franklin  made  possibly 
I  iiis  greatest  contribution  to  .Amer¬ 
ican  journalism — the  wordless  editorial, 
the  cartoon.  In  the  issue  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Gazette  for  May  9,  1754,  is  an  item 
forwarded  by  George  Washington  to  the 
effect  that  the  fort  at  the  forks  of  the 
Monongahela  had  been  surrendered  to  the 


French.  To  supplement  this  news  dis-I 
patch  Franklin  published  a  cartoon  which  * 
represented  a  snake  cut  into  eight  parts: 
the  head  represented  New  England  and  I 
the  seven  other  parts  the  remaining 
colonies.  Under  the  cartoon  Franklin  f 
printed  the  words  “Join  or  Die.”  i 

Please  remember  that  this  cartoon  was 
inserted  to  get  the  colonies  to  unite 
against  the  f'rench.  In  all  probabilitj' 
it  was  the  greatest  cartoon  ever  printed 
ill  an  .American  newspaper.  It  was  r6 
printed  in  The  New  York  Gazette,  Tht 
.Vi’ty  York  Mercury,  The  Boston  Gazette 
and  The  Boston  Xett's-Lctter.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Gazette,  by  the  way,  improved  the  car¬ 
toon  slightly  by  quoting  the  following 
words  spoken  by  the  snake  “Unite  and 
Conquer.”  Dther  papers  mentioned  the 
cartoon,  while  The  South  Carolina 
Gazette,  doing  the  best  it  could  with  the 
mechanical  facilities  at  its  disposal,  print- 
e<l  a  “near  snake”  with  straight  lines  to 
represent  its  parts. 

1  have  not  traced  the  snake  back  to  its 
origin  but  I  have  followed  this  snake 
through  its  later  career.  It  reappear^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  such 
papers  as  The  Boston  Evening  Post.  In 
the  days  of  the  Revolution  it  stretched  it¬ 
self  out  full-length  across  the  front  page 
of  The  Massaehusetts  S{>y;  it  returned 
to  its  old  home  in  Philadelphia,  but  in¬ 
stead  of  appearing  in  The  Pennsylvania 
Gazette  of  which  Franklin  was  no  longer 
the  editor,  it  sunned  itself  in  a  rival 
paper.  The  Pennsylvania  Journal. 

-A  reporter  should  not  inject  himself 
into  the  assignment  he  is  covering.  Con¬ 
sequently,  I  should  like  to  become,  with 
your  permission,  a  European  correspon¬ 
dent  for  a  moment  or  two.  1  will  take 
the  snake  along  with  me.  On  the  way 
overseas  this  common,  or  garden  variety, 
snake  becotnes  a  huge  python.  On  its 
arrival  on  European  shores  let  it  be  cut 
into  parts  representing  “French  Aims,” 
"British  Aims.”  “Italian  Aims,”  “Divid^ 
Councils,”  “Mutual  Distrust,”  “Jealousy," 
etc.  Then  bring  over  General  Dawes 
with  his  solutions  for  European  problems. 
Then,  if  you  will,  put  into  Dawes’  mouth  i 
the  words,  “Unite  or  Die!”  and  you  will  j 
have  the  cartoon  which  Herbert  Johnson 
drew  for  a  recent  issue  of  The  Saturday 
Evening  Post — in  a  certain  sense  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  and 
at  least  The  Unhcrsal  Instructor  in  Arts 
and  Scicnecs  for  over  two  million  readers. 

But  to  become  an  ordinary  reporter 
again  and  return  to  B.  Franklin,  journal¬ 
ist.  He  gave  us  our  first  stylebook  in 
the  instructions  which  he  issued  to  com¬ 
positors  about  the  spelling  of  words  and 
the  use  of  punctuation  points. 

If  time  permitted  I  should  like  to 
outline  some  of  the  campaigns  conducted 
by  F'ranklin — for  he  was  a  fighting  editor. 

In  a  certain  sense  he  was  the  father  of 
the  Kiwanis,  Rotarians,  and  similar  civic 
clubs.  In  the  columns  of  The  Pennsyl- 
z-ania  Gazette  he  conducted  an  interesting 
campaign  which  might  have  had  as  its 
motto  “Push  Philadelphia.”  Another  of 
his  interesting  campaigns  was  to  make 
Pliiladelphia  a  place  of  refuge  for  the 
French  driven  out  of  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
British.  It  is  barely  possible  that  Evan¬ 
geline’s  lover  eventually  found  his  way 
to  Philadelphia  because  of  this  campaign 
by  B.  Franklin. 

This  fact  may  be  new  to  you :  Frank¬ 
lin  was  a  great  publicity  man — a  propa¬ 
gandist,  if  you  will.  When  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  represent  the  colonies  he  thus  de¬ 
scribes  the  conditions  he  found  in  that 
country : 

Newspapers  were  constantly  supplied  with 
paragraphs,  under  the  form  “Intelligence  from 
I’cnnsylvania,”  but  in  reality  manufactured  in 
I.ondon,  and  conveying  gross  reflections  upon 
the  assembly  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  province. 

Franklin  also  testifies  that  he  used  the 
press  to  give  the  people  of  England  the 
right  attitude  toward  America — a  cour¬ 
tesy  that  was  returned  during  the  late 
war. 

Franklin  not  only  gave  his  readers  what 
they  wanted,  but  some  things  they  ought 
to  have,  as  this  quotation  will  show: 

I  considered  my  newspaper  also  as  another 
means  of  communicating  instruction  and  in 
that  view  frequently  reprinted  in  it  extracts 
from  The  Spectator. 

I  honestly  wish  I  had  time  to  show  you 
how  Franklin  made  scientific  truths  and 
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had  promised  a  cure.  Cures  were  ac¬ 
credited  to  Professor  Koch,  of  Detroit, 
and  Professor  Glover,  of  Toronto  and 
Philadelphia.  There  were  minor  scat¬ 
tering  reports  of  a  cure  accredited  to 
one  Dr.  M.  J.  Scott,  of  Omaha,  and  a 
gold  cure  supported  by  Professor  Kah- 
lenberg.  of  Wisconsin,  and  Edward 


economic  theories  interesting  through 
dramatizing  the  facts— the  same  method 
u.sed  to  make  Sunday  specials  interesting. 

A  great  truth  about  newspaper  editing 
and  making  may  be  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  words  of  Franklin : 

The  leading  men  seeing  a  ncwsi>apcr,  now 
in  the  hands  of  those  who  could  handle  a  pen, 
thought  it  convenient  to  oblige  and  encourage 
roe. 

In  other  words,  the  reading  public, 
when  it  saw  a  newspaper  well  written, 
carefully  edited,  pleasing  in  typographi¬ 
cal  appearance,  and  neatly  printed,  sup¬ 
ported  that  paper  both  in  subscriptions 
and  in  advertising.  Has  human  nature 
changed  since  Franklin’s  day? 

string  of  newspapers  under  one  own¬ 
ership  is  supposed  to  be  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment  of  American  journalism.  But 
Franklin  had  such  a  string.  It  was  se¬ 
cured  in  this  way:  he  trained  the  appren¬ 
tice,  furnished  the  type  and  press  to  this 
apprentice,  when  he  learned  his  trade,  and 
then  received  one-third  of  the  profits 
when  the  apprentice  had  established  a 
new.spaper. 

In  addition  Franklin  had  a  financial  in¬ 
terest  in  newspapers  run  by  relatives, 
such  as  The  Xen't>ort  Mercury  conducted 
by  James  Franklin.  Jr.,  and  the  papers 
started  by  Benjamin  Mecom,  a  son  of 
Franklin’s  favorite  sister,  in  Connecticut 
and  in  New  York. 

On  the  business  side  I  have  time  only 
for  a  word  or  two.  Yet  to  the  so-called 
back  office  Franklin  gave  careful  atten¬ 
tion.  If  subscribers  were  back  in  their 
pay,  duns  were  published  in  The  Teunsyl- 
vaniti  Gaccttc.  Wlien  this  method  did 
not  bring  in  the  cash  or  the  bacon — for 
subscriptions  were  often  paid  in  products 
of  the  soil — Franklin  hired  collectors  to 
make  the  “dead  beats"  p;iy  their  bills  to 


him.  Such  a  system  of  collections  may 
account  for  the  fact  that  the  profits  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Gazette  from  1748  to 
1766  amounted  to  over  £12,000  for  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  over  £4,000  for  advertising 
— not  a  bad  ratio. 

I  do  not  want  to  close  this  rambling 
chat  about  B.  Franklin,  journalist,  with¬ 
out  telling  you  that  Franklin  had  his 
share  of  criticism.  If  he  featured  on  the 
first  page  the  lotteries  to  raise  funds  for 
churches,  colleges,  and  Heaven  knows 
what  not,  he  was  accused  of  commercial¬ 
ism,  because  the  lottery  literature,  in¬ 
cluding  the  tickets,  came  from  the  print 
shop  of  B.  Franklin.  (Lottery  tickets 
may  be  purchased  at  the  same  place.) 
If  Franklin  advocated,  as  he  did,  paper 
money  for  the  colony  he  was  suspected  of 
a  sinister  motive.  It  is  true  that  the 
p;iper  money  was  printed  on  Franklin’s 
press.  If  he  promoted  the  interests  of 
Philadelphia  he  was  said  to  do  so  in  order 
to  market  his  booklet  about  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia.  If 
he  advocated  daylight  saving — possibly 
he  was  the  first  American  editor  to  do 
so — he  was  charged  with  a  desire  to  have 
extra  hours  in  which  to  overwork  his 
employes.  If  he  praised  recent  books 
the  reason  was  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  books  might  be  obtained  at  his 
print  shop. 

Enough  from  the  critics!  For  a 
second  let  me  be  an  editor  and  express 
this  opinion — that  no  one  contributed  so 
much  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
American  newspapers  as  B.  Franklin. 
President  Coolidge  today  sent  a  wreath 
to  be  placed  on  the  Franklin  statue  here 
in  Washington  in  honor  of  Franklin,  the 
.statesman  and  diplomat.  But  let  us  this 
evening,  as  well  we  may,  honor  B.  Frank¬ 
lin — the  journalist. 


TAR.  MORRIS  FISHBEIN,  editor 
^  Journal  of  the  Anu’rican  Medical 
Society,  furnished  the  convention  with  a 
discussion  which  held  the  interest  of 
every  editor  and  provoked  an  illuminating 
debate.  Dr.  Fishbein  is  the  official 
authority  of  the  medical  society  upoi. 
newspaper  publicity.  He  deplored  mis¬ 
statements  in  newspapers  concerning 
medical  matters  and  held  out  to  the 
editors  an  invitation  to  call  upon  the 
American  Medical  Society  for  any  assis¬ 
tance  necessary  to  conserve  the  principle 
of  truth-telling  in  the  news.  He  merci¬ 
lessly  attacked  medical  fakes.  He  gave 
newspaper  publishers  high  praise  tor 
cleaning  up  the  advertising  columns. 

The  speaker  said  that  if  there  was  one 
fault  that  the  doctor  has  to  find  with  the 
newspaper  it  is  premature  announcement 
and  emphasis  on  the  value  of  new  “dis¬ 
coveries.”  amounting  to  an  exploitation 
of  half-baked,  incomplete  experimenta¬ 
tion,  without  regard  to  terrible  conse¬ 
quences  to  unfortunate  sick  people  who 
grasp  at  any  straw. 

Five  “cures”  for  tuberculosis  had  been 
announced  by  the  American  press  last 
year,  he  said,  and  added :  “Our  records 
show  that  one  of  the  cures  was  carbon 
dioxide  gas  such  as  is  used  to  make  soda 
water,  one  was  inhaling  a  certain  amount 
of  soot  and  lime,  one  was  a  vaccine  de¬ 
signed  by  a  Swiss  named  Spahlinger,  one 
was  a  vaccine  designed  by  an  English¬ 
man  named  Dreyer,  and  then  there  was 
Professor  Moellgaard’s  gold  cure,  of 
only  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  a  notable 
year  for  the  poor  consumptive!  And 
now  that  the  year  is  over  and  the  books 
ready  to  be  balanced,  there  lies  the  con¬ 
sumptive  who  depended  _  upon  the  new 
cure,  coughing  and  spitting,  as  bad  off 
as  ever. 

“During  the  last  year  there  blossomed 
forth  numerous  announcements  of  cures 
for  cancer.  There  was  the  story  that 
Blair  Bell,  University  of  Liverpool,  had 
discovered  a  chemical  cure;  there  was 
the  announcement  that  Professor  .Vlami 


Ochsner,  of  Chicago,  received  consider¬ 
able  attention.  After  each  of  these  an¬ 
nouncements  was  broadcasted  through 
the  press,  letters  and  telegrams  poured 
into  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Medical  Associatioi>,  asking  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  reports,  and  in  many 
instances,  asking  whether  a  trip  to  the 
shrine  of  healing  would  be  worth  while. 
And  it  is  a  pitiful  task  to  write  the  letters 
that  will  carry  disappointment  and  the 
knowledge  that  impending  death  cannot 
be  warded  off  to  these  inquirers.  Time 
does  not  permit,  and  it  is  not  within 
the  scope  of  this  manuscript  to  give  the 
facts  regarding  each  of  these  cures  for 
tuberculosis  and  for  cancer.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  at  this  time  there  is  not  an 
iota  of  really  scientific  evidence  that  any¬ 
one  of  them  is  a  specific  treatment  or 
cure  of  the  disease  concerned,  in  any¬ 
thing  even  remotely  resembling  the  de¬ 
gree  to  which  diphtheria  antitoxin  is  a 
cure  for  diphtheria. 

“Now  let  us  contrast  with  these  an¬ 
nouncements,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
contrast,  two  other  notable  discoveries 
of  recent  years  which  came  through 
newspaper  channels  properly  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  1  refer  to  the  discovery  of  insulin, 
by  Banting  in  Canada,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  cause  of  scarlet  fever  by 
George  F.  and  Gladys  Henry  Dick  in 
Chicago. 

“When  Banting’s  discovery  began  to 
reach  the  point  where  it  was  believed  that 
he  had  a  definite  contribution  to  the 
treatment  of  diabetes,  demands  began  to 
pour  in  on  the  University  of  Toronto 
for  the  facts  concerning  the  work.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  by  the  authorities 
to  issue  these  statements  through  authen¬ 
tic  channels,  so  that  such  publicity  as 
was  given  out  directly  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  was  sound  as  to  content  and  thor¬ 
oughly  considered  as  to  any  possible 
effects  it  might  have.  Indeed,  those  who 
can  remember  the  statements  in  the  press 
relative  to  the  fact  that  the  daughter  of 
Secretary  of  State  Hughes  had  gone  to 
Toronto  for  treatment,  and  to  the  fact 
that  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  was  using  the 
insulin  treatment,  must  realize  that  the 
natural  result  was  the  pouring  in  of 
thousands  of.  inquiries  and  of  telegraphic 
demands  for  the  method.  Fortunately, 
this  had  been  anticipated,  and  various 
centers  were  established  in  the  United 
States  where  the  treatment  might  be 
given  under  controlled  conditions,  and 
whereby  its  use  in  unworthy  hands  could 
not  lead  to  disaster  for  either  the  patient 
or  the  method. 

“In  the  same  way,  the  discoveries  by 


Doctors  George  F.  and  Gladys  H.  Dick 
of  a  new  method  of  testing  for  scarlet 
fever  and  of  the  ^organism  causing  the 
disease  were  first  given  to  the  medical 
profession  through  the  official  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  -American  Medical  .Associa¬ 
tion.  Simultaneously,  the  news  was  is¬ 
sued  through  the  publicity  department  of 
the  association  to  the  press  and  inter¬ 
viewers  who  called  to  see  the  Doctors 
Dick  at  their  laboratory  were  given 
the  official  statement.  As  may  well 
be  imagined,  there  were  numerous 
appeals  for  human  interest  stories 
and  personal  interviews  with  the 
discoverers  accompanynig  such  publicity. 
In  some  instances,  even  these  delicate 
matters  may  be  arranged.  In  this  way, 
premature  and  unofficial  publicity  con¬ 
cerning  the  methods  referred  to  were 
controlled,  .and  the  public  was  not  lead 
to  believe  that  anything  had  l)een  done 
until  scientists  had  been  convinced  that 
something  actually  was  done. 

“The  ideals  of  sound  newspaper  men 
and  of  the  modern  physician,  who,  it 
must  be  admitted,  has  modified  to  some 
extent  his  views  of  publicity,  are  about 
the  same.  Each  is  anxious  to  secure 
adequate  presentation  of  news.  The 
newspaper  man  wants  to  inform  his  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  progress  of  medical  science, 
for  his  readers  are  interested  in  their 
health.  The  physician  wants  to  aid  the 
public  health  by  giving  information  to 
the  press,  but  he  does  not  wish  to  be 
made  ridiculous  by  sensationalism  or 
misrepresentation,  or  to  be  accused  of 
unethical  conduct  by  his  fellow  practi¬ 
tioners  because  of  undue  advertisement 
given  to  the  reports  of  his  progress. 

“After  all,  scientific  medicine  has  a  real 
message  for  the  public.  The  wonders  of 
bacteriology,  the  discovery  of  insulin, 
the  prevention  of  diphtheria,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  life  expectancy  through  periodic 
physical  examination  which  may  detect 
disease  in  its  incipiency;  the  prevention 
of  goiter  by  the  administration  of  small 
quantities  of  iodin  either  directly  to  the 
individual  or  by  wholesale  treatment  ot 
water  supplies ;  the  checking  of  a  typhoid 
epidemic  by  modern  sanitation,  the  boil¬ 
ing  of  water  and  the  giving  of  vaccine; 
the  gradual  progress  of  the  study  oi 
cancer;  the  researches  as  to  the  physical 
and  chemical  basis  of  life — all  of  these 
modern  researches  and  their  practical 
applications  to  every  day  life  are  of  gyeat 
interest  to  the  public,  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  modern  newspaper  to  present  them 
to  its  readers. 

“On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  pecu¬ 
liar  vagaries  of  an  .Albert  Abrams,  who. 
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witlumt  tlu‘  ••'lijilitcst  scieiitilic  evidence. 
jKistulated  electronic  vibrations  for  vari- 
oun  <li>eases  and  similar  vibrations  to 
cure  tbein ;  there  is-  the  first  work  of 
some  ardent  research  worker  on  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  of  cancer,  or  in  some  method 
of  treatiiiK  tulierculosis,  interesting  to 
the  scientist  but  absolutely  worthless  Ui 
its  early  stages  to  the  public:  there  are 
the  preposterous  claims  of  the  cultist — 
the  chiro<|uack.  the  t'oueite,  the  healer 
who  heals  by  laying  on  hands  and  taking 
off  cash: — there  is  ix-rhaps  the  claims  of 
the  Steinach  or  of  X'oronoff  that  he  can 
rejuvenate  old  men  hy  tying  off  tubes  or 
transplanting  glands,  supiKirted  by  uncon¬ 
trolled  evidence  that  will  not  bear  the 
careful  scrutiny  of  true  scientific  observa¬ 
tion.  How  is  the  newspaper  man  to 
know  which  is  true  and  which  is  false? 
How  is  the  iiublic  to  be  protected  against 
the  quack  and  the  exploiter?” 

The  speaker  told  of  the  medical  mis¬ 
takes  of  the  press.  He  s]K‘cilied  the 
following  as  common  errors:  "Miliary 
tuberculosis"  frequently  appears  as  "mili¬ 
tary  tuberculosis":  "hypostatic  pneu- 
miMiia"  as  "hy]>othetic  pneumonia":  "ex- 
jiloratory  oixTation"  as  "exiilanatory  op¬ 
eration";  "cardiac  decomixnsation"  as 
"cariliac  decomixisitioii" :  "vertebra  mis- 
jilaced"  as  “vertebrate  misplaced”  ;  vasoli¬ 
gation"  as  "vasolitigation" ;  “cocci”  as 
“cockeye”;  “prostate  gland"  as  “prostrate 
gland" :  “iritis”  as  “eyeritis" ;  “angina 
pectoris”  as  “angora  pectoris" ;  “inguinal 
hernia" ;  and  “interstitial  nephritis"  as 
“intestinal  nephritis.”  These  errors  re¬ 
sult  possibly  from  the  queer  triple  play, 
leg-man  to  telephone  to  rewrite  man. 

In  matters  of  anatomy,  organs,  muscles, 
bones  and  joints  may  find  themselves 
strangely  ilisplaced  in  newspaper  reports, 
he  said.  One  reads  of  a  “mastoid  ab¬ 
scess  of  the  eye,”  whereas  the  mastoid  is 
behind  the  ear.  The  pleura  is  the  mem¬ 
brane  lining  the  chest  cavity.  It  is 
sjxdled  p-l-e-u  r-a.  as  can  be  found  in 
any  dictionary,  and  yet  it  far  more  fre¬ 
quently  appears  that  someone  has  died 
from  “p-l-u-r-a-1”  pneumonia.  During 
the  illness  of  President  Wilson,  the 
(Official  Jhitlfliii.  iniblished  under  (jeorge 
('reel,  contained  in  a  Ixixed  statement  on 
its  first  page,  the  following  absurd  an¬ 
nouncement  : 

“Owing  to  the  various  rumors  that  are 
going  alxiiit  regarding  the  condition  of 
President  Wilson,  we  state  that  he  has 
not  had  a  paralytic  shock,  nor  has  he 
had  any  of  the  other  troubles  about  winch 
the  gossips  are  busy.  The  President  is 
suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  pros¬ 
tatic  gland,  which  is  properly  known  as 
acute  bowel  trouble.”  The  speaker  said : 

“If  ‘inflammation  of  the  prostatic' 
gland'  is  properly  known  as  ‘acute  Ixiwel 
trouble.’  the  medical  profession  has  been 
wrongly  instructed  about  the  matter  ever 
since  it  first  found  out  there  was  a  pros¬ 
tate.  Yet  this  solemn  buffoonery  was 
copied  verbatim  in  the  leading  pajK-rs  of 
the  country.” 

Certain  remark.able  tales  circulate 
through  the  jiress  periodically  much  as 
an  influenza  epulemic  returns  at  inter¬ 
vals  to  devastate  the  populace.  A  news 
bulletin  will  carry  the  astounding  infor¬ 
mation  that  “a  noted  specialist"  has 
cureil  the  eyesight  of  a  patient  hy  re¬ 
moving  the  eyehall,  washing  it  or  scrap¬ 
ing  it.  and  returning  it  to  its  cavity.  Only 
two  weeks  ago,  some  press  service  circu¬ 
lated  this  ix'rennial  tale  about  a  Con¬ 
gressman  in  Washington.  It  is  a  ligment 
of  the  imagination.  Dr.  I-'ishbein  said. 

.\  '•tory  that  has  recently  made  the 
rounds  of  hundreds  of  new-papers  con¬ 
cerned  a  girl  at  the  Shrine  Hospital  who 
hail  a  -nake  in  her  stomach.  Doctors 
thought  that  it  must  have  crawled  in 
her  mouth  when  she  was  sleeping  or  in 
swimming.  The  snake  is  alwnit  two  feet 
long. 

“This  tale  apix-ars  again  and  again.” 
the  -peaker  went  on.  "and  varies  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  imagination  of  the  reporter 
who  hapiiens  to  start  it  on  its  way. 
*  *  *  The  errors  that  have  Ix’cn  cited 

are  easily  preventable.  It  is  clearly  the 
duty  of  the  writer  of  a  piece  of  news  to 
verify  the  spelling  of  the  terms  he  ust-s. 
and  to  make  sure  that  such  terms  actu¬ 
ally  exist.  The  essential  medical  facts 
could  be  verified  bv  any  well  educated 
Iihysadan.  No  doubt,  much  of  the  diffi- 
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culty  is  traceable  to  the  fact  that  news- 
pjipers  have  not  been  and  are  not  ever 
today  supplied  with  men  competent  to 
pass  on  or  edit  medical  news.” 

The  speaker  condemned  loose  writing 
and  then  attacked  the  "publicity  hound.” 

"It  shoidd  be  obvious  from  what  has 
Ix'en  said  that  the  average  reporter  falls 
an  easy  prey  to  the  meclical  exploiter  of 
the  press."  he  said.  "Mr.  Hingay. 
Pi'troit  Xi'ii's,  in  a  recent  address,  offered 
a  ])aragraph  which  neatly  broaches  the 
situation  : 

‘I’lifoTliiii.'itfly  the  aver.-i.iie  doctor  does  not 
h.nvc  .on  iiiiiler-tanding  of  ne\vipai>ers  and  news¬ 
paper  practice.’  says  Mr.  Hinpay.  ‘Me  either 
fears  all  newspapers  and  refuses  to  consider  the 
c<  nstrnctive  possibilities,  or  he  loves  all  news¬ 
papers  whelher  they  I»e  sensational  or  sane 
just  so  loop  as  they  play  his  name  in  hip  type. 

I  think  the  honest  newspaper  man  and  the 
honest  doctor  apree  on  one  thinp.  and  that  is 
in  their  hol\-  hatred  of  the  publicity  houtid. 
When  you  tind  one  of  these  ntPoriety  seekinp 
d<icti  rs  and  pet  him  into  contact  with  an  ir¬ 
responsible  and  sensaiional  newspaper  man  you 
have  a  combination  that  will  do  more  than  any 
otlier  one  tlrnp  to  wreck  all  this  effort  to 
educate  the  public  on  the  larger  social  values.’ 

l.nrciiz.  h'ricdmau  and  ('uuc  came  iti 
fur  cundcmnatiini.  and  the  sixakcr  said: 
"Wc  know  thal  I’.milc  Cone  was  a  gigan¬ 
tic  business  venture,  involving  exploita¬ 
tion  tbroueb  new  sjiaix-rs.  lectures,  movies, 
radio,  magizines,  books,  and  every 
Ihissible  form  of  publicity.  How  many 
newsixipers  playeil  fair  with  their  readers 
by  telling  them  what  was  behind  the 
exploitation  of  this  now  defunct  major 
prophet?  Today,  he  is  only  a  memory. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“A  few  weeks  ago.  a  Chicago  .'sunday 
newspajx-r  callerl  attention  in  its  first 
section  to  the  record  of  a  physician  namixl 
Schireson.  It  appeared  that  Schiresoii 
had  been  refused  a  license  in  several 
states,  that  he  had  on  various  occasions 
been  sued  for  various  sums  as  the  reyiilt 
of  dissatisfaction  by  his  patients  with 
the  results  of  his  cosmetic  surgery.  The 
occasion  for  the  news  item  was  another 
suit  along  the  same  line.  In  another 
section  of  the  same  issue  apixared  a 
full  page  magazine  blurb  to  the  effect 
that  the  same  Schireson  had  accomplished 
marvel'  in  greatly  reducing  the  weight 
of  one  Truly  Shattuck  by  wholesale 
removal  of  fat  from  those  portions  of 
her  anatomy  where  it  was  most  abundant. 
Xow  only  a  few  months  before,  infor¬ 
mation  had  appeared  in  the  same  ixtper 
atul  in  others  as  well,  that  the  same 
Schireson  had  been  sued  by  his  press 
agent  for  certain  fees,  aixl  it  was  quite 
clear  in  the  records  that,  even  though 
legally  cntitlerl  to  practice  his  art  on 
the  community  or  on  such  as  applied. 
Schireson  was  shrewdly  exploiting  the 
press  for  his  personal  gain.  ♦  ♦  * 

Last  year  the  Xew  York  health  depart¬ 
ment.  indexing  the  cultists  and  quacks 
and  nondescript  forms  of  healing  prac¬ 
ticed  in  that  community  determined  that 
there  were  over  a  hundred  varieties.  .-Ml 
of  these  had  received  mention  in  the 
press.” 

Concerning  the  “prudery  of  the  press." 
the  speaker  held  that  in  the  ixlucation  of 
the  public,  tbe  newspatx'r  is  the  greatest 
implement,  yet  every  newspaixT  m:in 
knows  the  unusual  vocabulary  that  is 
employetl  in  discussing  certain  m.itters. 
He  advocated  plain  language  in  news- 
Iiaix-r  discussion  of  medical  matters. 

“I  hope  that  I  am  not  unduly  crude  in 
my  attitude  toward  life,”  said  he.  “and 
that  I  have  enough  goixl  ta'te  to  be 
unwilling  to  shfxrk  the  relined  readers  of 
our  daily  press,  hut  the  inconsistency  of 
the  attitude  which  will  refuse  to  permit 
such  terms  in  a  sane  <liscussion  of  mat¬ 
ters  of  health  and  will  embark  in  the 
same  paper  on  the  most  putresci-nt  de¬ 
tails  of  some  shocking  crime,  has  been 
confusing  to  what  I  believe  is  an  onlerly 
brain.  ♦  *  ♦  ” 

“Xo  comment  of  the  physician  on  the 
Jiress  wiiuld  be  complete  without  a  not” 
concerning  medical  advertising.  When 
one  comjiares  the  metrojvilitan  pajxT  ot 
today  with  the  jiroduct  of  twenty  years 
ago  he  linds  so  much  cause  for  rejoicing 
that  he  would  Ik-  a  cynic  indeed  to  find  too 
much  fatilt.  The  tiewspapers  have  for  the 
most  jiart  cleaned  house.  The  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  too.  has  for  the  most  part  cleaned 
house.  And  in  this  particular  the  public 
has.  to  a  large  extent.  Ix-come  educate<I.” 

In  conclusiiiti  Dr.  I'isbbein  said:  “1 
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am  no  believer  in  easily  achieved  Utopias. 

Hut  is  well  to  have  an  ideal  before  one. 
Mr.  Stephen  Paget  has  outlined  the  per¬ 
fect  functioning  of  a  comixitent  medical 
editor  on  a  perfectly  honest  and  consci¬ 
entious  newsp:iiier. 

“  ‘The  ine(iical  editor  will  inform  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  of  all  real  and  valid  facts  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  medical  sciences,  all 
toted  and  proven  discoveries  in  medicine  ami 
surgery.  He  will  say  nothing  unless  it  be 
worth  >aying:  he  will  not  write  for  the  sake 
of  writing:  he  will  not  indulge  his  tempera¬ 
ment  nor  air  his  own  opinions,  nor  be  on  either 
side  in  matters  under  dispute,  nor  handle  dif¬ 
ficult  subjects  with  easy  going  assurance.  He 
will  be  the  censor  of  occasional  paragraphs,  re¬ 
port-,  trivialities,  advertisements,  ami  so  forth; 
and  his  advice  will  help  to  decide  the  acceptance 
or  nonacceptance  of  letters  to  the  editor.  lie 
will  residutely  onp(»se  and  forbid  the  publica- 
ti(*n  of  all  dressed  up  and  worked  up  news  of 
wonderful  treatments.  And.  in  general,  he  will 
so  defend  the  columns  of  any  great  paper  as 
to  make  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  science 
ami  practice,  good  as  good  can  be:  thorough!) 
sensible  and  thoroughly  truthfvd.’  ’* 

.\rtbur  M.  Howv.  Hrixiklyii  /fi/.g/i’,  lu 
rvjily  said:  "Dr.  l’'i>blx-iu.  1  tliiiik.  to 
a  cirtain  (Ivgrvo,  ba>  taken  over  tbe 
funetidiis  of  a  distriet  attorney  anil 
written  a  rather  fnrmidable  indictment 
of  tbe  newsjiajxrs.  With  almost  all.  1 
am  in  agreement.  I  think  a  great  deal 
of  the  medical  news,  so  far  as  it  has 
come  under  my  observation,  bas  been 
misleading,  has  done  a  distinct  injury, 
and  1  think  that  the  newsjiajx’rs  are  too 
ready  to  lend  themselves  to  statements 
that  are  made  by  quacks.  *  ♦  *  "Dit. 

difficulty  that  tlie  newsjiajx’rs  have,  in 
my  exjx’rience.  is  that  of  establishing 
contact  between  themselves  and  the  med¬ 
ical  jirofession.  *  *  *  In  the  last 

year  or  so.  we  had  a  medical  convention 
in  Hnxiklyn.  The  Kings  (bounty  Medi¬ 
cal  .-Xssociation  sought  jniblicity  of  the 
news  columns  and  editorial  comment,  and 
they  received  both.  Hut  when  the  news- 
jxijiers  came  to  deal  with  the  jihysicians. 
it  wasn't  such  an  easy  matter.  \Ye  sent 
an  intelligent,  skilleil  rejiorter  to  see  a 
distinguished  nerve  specialist,  attending 
the  convention.  He  asked  the  specialist 
to  ilietate  to  the  newsjiaiXTS  a  synojisis 
of  a  pajx-r  he  was  alxiut  to  read.  The 
diHTtor’s  answer  was,  ‘I  never  talk  to 
newspajx'r  men.’ 

"I  have  often  told  doctors  that  if  they 
will  only  discuss  alleged  medical  discov¬ 
eries  or  actual  medical  discoveries  with 
our  newspaper.  I  will  guarantee  that  the 
jiriMif  of  the  article  shall  lx*  submitted 
lx‘fore  jniblication.  and  yet  I  have  always 
run  up  against  a  stone  wall :  that  that 
sort  of  thing  is  likely  to  be  considere<l 
unetbical.  So  far  as  the  newspapers  are 
conccrmxl,  then,  that  ix-comes  more  or 
less  hojx'less.” 

Paul  Hellamy,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
said :  “That  was  a  fine  speech,  but  Mr. 
Howe  jnit  bis  band  on  a  trouble.  Doctor, 

1  would  like  to  know  if  there  is  some 
special  device  invented  to  select  young 
men  for  the  medical  profession  based 
on  their  secretive  .ability?  The  doctors 
I  know,  as  a  m*wsp,aper  man,  have  the 
greatest  right  to  the  title  of  shrinking 
violets.  There  doesn’t  exist  in  Cleveland 
any  way  by  which  the  city  editor  can 
get  the  medical  information  he  needs.  I 
feel  sorry  for  rejxirters  who  go  uj> 
against  this  secrecy.” 

l-'rank  P.  (Hass,  St.  Louis  .Star,  said: 
"I  think  I  can  exjilain  the  cause  of  this 
great  secretivenes.  Some  years  ago,  the 
name  of  a  jihysician  apjx'ared  in  my 
new'i).iix*r  I  think  three  times  within 
one  month.  That  wasn’t  very  great  ad¬ 
vertising.  Xevertheless.  a  formal  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  local  medical  society 
of  that  city  waited  on  me  to  lind  out 
how  that  hajijx’ned.  There  is  the  cause 
of  the  secretiveness — ethics. 

!•?.  C.  lIojnviMxl.  Cleirlaiul  Plain 
Dealer  told  of  an  instance  of  an  old  man 
who  had  been  found  in  bed  apji.irently 
cboking.  .-\n  X-ray  showed  a  shadow  in 
his  throat,  and  he  had  swallowed  his  false 
teeth.  Surgeons  operated  on  him.  but  no 
false  teeth  were  found.  The  old  man 
died  next  day.  and  his  teeth  were  found 
imder  his  bed.  These  facts  were  inib- 
bshed.  and,  Mr.  Ilopwoixl  said,  from 
that  time  he  had  noticed  an  increased 
reticence  on  the  part  of  local  physicians. 

Iv.  W.  Booth,  Grand  Ra(>ids  Press, 
asked  Dr.  Fishbein  whether  he  did  not 
think  the  me<li''al  code,  prohibiting  doc¬ 
tors  from  sjx'.aking  out  on  medical  mat- 
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ters,  wasn’t  in  the  way  of  newspapers  get¬ 
ting  doctors  to  talk. 

I  )r.  Fishbein  then  .said :  “There  is 
nothing  in  the  principles  of  ethics  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  that  says 
that  a  physician  slinll  not  give  to  ti 
new  sjxtpers  the  facts  concerning  any  mat¬ 
ter  that  may  involve  him  or  his  patients. 

It  docs  state  that  a  doctor’s  information 
concerning  a  jiatient  is  privileged  infor¬ 
mation.  There  are  certain  things  which 
you  wouldn't  want  your  doctor  to  go 
around  tellitig. 

“There  is  also  a  statement  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  ethics  that  a  doctor  shall  not 
use  undue  methods  in  advancing  his  own 
interests.*  *  * 

"There  is  a  changing  point  of  view  in 
the  medical  profession  concerning  the 
education  of  the  jnihlic  in  matters  of 
health,  and  that  has  given  rise  to  these 
attempts  on  the  jiart  of  organized  medi¬ 
cine  to  form  legitimate  contracts  with 
the  newsjiaper  profession.” 

h'.dward  S.  Beck,  the  Chicago  Tribmt, 
told  of  an  incident  connected  with  the 
so-called  tuberculosis  cure  of  a  Danish 
Jihysician.  .\t  near  midnight,  the  Tribune 
received  from  its  (  olumbus,  Ohio,  cor- 
resjxindent  a  .stMI-wurd  disjtatch  jiurjwrt- 
ing  to  quote  a  professor  from  Johns 
Hojikins,  who  sjxike  before  some  jiublic 
meeting,  making  an  optimistic  report  oi 
the  alleged  discovery.  Subsequently,  we 
had  similar  optimistic  rejxirts  from 
Cojx-nhagen  direct,  through  the  Health 
(.'ommissioner  fo  Chicago. 

"W’e  printed  this  original  dispiitch  frnm 
('olumbus."  Slid  Mr.  Heck,  “and  I  made 
an  effort  to  build  a  moderate  head  on 
it.  1  don’t  sujijxise  had  we  called  any 
Jihysician  at  that  hour  wc  would  have 
been  very  warmly  received,  and  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  the  newspaper  men  here 
woulil  have  considered  it  proper  to  hoW 
a  dispatch  like  that  for  invest ig-ation 
before  publication,  inasmuch  as  it  jiur- 
jxirted  to  quote  a  high-class  authority. 

It  seemed  to  be  an  interesting  piece  of 
medical  news." 

Dr  Fishix-in  rejilitxl :  “The  man  who 
made  the  address  at  ('olumbus  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  .-Mien  l•'reemau,  of  the  Johns 
Hojikins  University  Medical  ScIkkiI.  who 
had  recently  been  in  F.urope  and  had  seen 
something  of  the  early  treatment  of  the 
Melgard  tuberculosis  cure.  His  state¬ 
ments  were  taken  down  presumably  hy 
a  rejxirter  attending  the  session  and  sent  I 
out  from  (  olumbus.  The  statement  was 
jirinted  in  the  Chieaao  Tribune,  and  in 
fact,  practically  every  Associated  Press 
jiajx-r  at  once,  and  I  personally  would 
not  blame  the  newspajxirs  for  jirinting 
that  information,  if  it  did  come  in  just 
on  the  dead  line  in  th.at  way.  I  will  say, 
however,  that  Dr.  .-Mien  Freeman  imme¬ 
diately  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Journal  oi 
the  -\merican  Medical  Association  deny¬ 
ing  entirely  everything  that  he  was 
supjxiseil  to  have  said  and  which  the  re- 
jxirts  credited  him  with  saying. 

"I  have  nothing  p;irticular  to  say 
against  the  Health  Commissioner  of 
Chicago  endeavoring  to  tind  out  what  he 
could  alxiut  this  matter.” 


FORKSH ADOWEI)  EVENT? 

Jan.  27 — New  York  Business  Pub¬ 
lishers  .\ssn..  H.ilh  anniversary 
dinner.  New  York. 

Jan.  28-29-  Board  of  Directors,  As- 
soeialed  Press.  New  York. 

Jan.  29-30- Fifth  District,  A.  A.  C. 
Vi ..  annual  convention,  Detroit. 

Jan.  29-30  Indiana  Republican 
Editorial  .Assn.,  meeting,  India- 
najiolis. 

Jan.  30.31 — Kansas  Press  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Topeka,  Kan. 

Jan.  31 — New  England  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Assn.,  Boston. 

Feb.  3-1-.1-6 — .Associated  Ohio  Dail¬ 
ies.  and  Buckeye  Press  Assn., 
annual  convention.  Columbus,  O. 

Feb.  3-1-5 — .American  Paper  and 
Pulp  .Assn..  I8th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  New  York. 

Feb.  5-6-7 — New  York  .-Associated 
Dailies,  convention,  Syracuse. 
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KARL  BICKEL  ON  PROPAGANDA 

E.  S.  BECK  ON  PROPAGANDA 

Foreign  Variety  Not  Nearly  So  Deft  or  Effeetive  As 
Tliat  of  U.  S.  Business 

Standard  of  Judgment  for  Editors  Suggested  By  Exeeu- 
tive  of  Chieago  Tribune 

KAKI-  a.  BICKKL.  president  of  the 
United  Press,  assisned  to  talk  on  pro¬ 
paganda,  went  to  original  sources  for  his 
material.  Most  of  his  address  was  com¬ 
posed  of  letters 
from  U.  P.  cor¬ 
respondents  a  t 
.Moscow,  Paris, 

Berlin  and  Rome, 
whose  contents 
were  read  with¬ 
out  reservation  to 
the  editors’  meet¬ 
ing.  and  apjtear 
below  with  the 
omission  of  some 
matter  regarded 
by  the  speaker  as 
•onlidential.  Dis- 
:ussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Mr.  Bick- 


K.  A.  Bickel 


Mr.  Bickcl  then  concluded  his  address 
with  the  following : 

“That  practically  completes  the  re- 
|)orts  I  received  except  a  very  brief  re¬ 
port  from  London.  Practically  all  of 
you  know  that  there  is  no  censorship  of 
any  character  in  I.ondon  and  their  tyiH' 
of  proiKiganda  is.  1  find,  about  the  same 
as  the  .American  type  of  projKiganda.  It 
might  be  interesting  to  .American  news¬ 
paper  men  to  appreciate  the  fact  that 
foreign  correspondents  and  foreign  news¬ 
papers  think  that  the  .American  type  of 
propaganda  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
and  insidious  of  any  of  the  governmental 
propagandas. 

“Mr.  '(ientleman-in-high-authoratitive 
circles’  or  "well-informed  circles’  or  ‘the 
spokesman  for  the  White  House,’  that 
rather  phantom-like  creature  that  flits 
through  the  .American  press  and  launches 
most  of  the  trial  balloons  that 


17  S.  BKCK.  managing  eilitor  of  the  — hut  nevertheless  propaganda,  l)ase<l  on 
Chictijio  Tribune,  followed  Mr.  jierhaps  misdirected  enthusiasms.  It  is 
nickel’s  address  with  this  extemiiore  dis- 


Ts  address  is  pre¬ 
sented  fully  in  the  general  story  of  the  are  released  from  this  city,  is  regarded 
meeting  and  the  substance  of  his  address  abroad  in  Japan  and  in  London 


cussion  of  the  general  subject : 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  practice  the 
newspaiK-rs  that  are  represented  here  by 
men  in  this  organization  pretty  success¬ 
fully  dodge  propaganda  as  1  understand 
that  term. 

But  when  it  comes  to  putting  into 
words  the  rule  or  method  by  which  that 
desired  result  is  accomplished  it  is  not 
such  an  easy  thing  to  formulate.  Trying 
to  analyze  the  matter,  1  conclude  that  it 
is  done  by  a  comixiund  of  instinct  anil 
e.xperience,  rather  than  by  any  designated 
rule  of  action. 

The  most  interesting  discussions  de¬ 
veloped  in  these  meetings  develop  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  on  the  whole  we  are 
handling  crime  correctly ;  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  our  distinguished  medical  friend 


not  necessary  to  sjiecify  these  move¬ 
ments  ;  we  can  all  recognize  them.  When 
'uch  movements  gain  enough  momentum 
because  of  their  own  appeal,  and  with¬ 
out  extraneous  exhortation,  to  become 
news  matter — mass  meetings,  real  fund 
collections,  etc. — we  all  recognize  our 
obligation  to  record  tltcm. 

I  couldn’t  get  up  much  interest  in, 
for  example,  the  “movement”  for  the 
purchase  of  Sulgrave  Manor  in  England ; 
hut  when  they  brought  in  a  list  of  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  fund  for  that  purpose 
it  seemeil  to  become  news. 

There  are  innumerable  instances  of 
proixiganda  that  it  has  seemeil  sensible 
to  avoid,  such  as  paint-up  and  clean-up 
week ;  gixKi  enough  in  their  way.  but 
plainly  intended  to  stimulate  the  sale  of 
paint :  .Apple  week,  to  brace  up  the  de¬ 


yesterday  afternoon  demonstrated  that  we  mand  for  apples.  Xot  a  bad  thing,  either. 


follows : 

"I  supixise  that  our  commercial  propa- 
iianda  is  iulinitely  the  best  in  the  world. 
■The  governmental  propaganda  of  many 
foreign  nations  is  so  clumsy  and  so  cum¬ 
bersome  that  to  an  .American  newspaper 
man  in  Eurpoe  it  is  frequently  a  subject 
of  wonder  as  to  why  these  (lovernments 
attempt  to  do  the  work  at  all. 

“Take  a  concern  like  the  .American 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Compny.  its  re¬ 
lations  with  the  public  are  intimate  and 
personal  and  widespread. 

“.An  item  of  interest  comes  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operation  and  working 
and  policy  of  the  .American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  <.'omjxiny.  \'ou  want  to  get 
the  t'omp.iny’s  point  of  view.  A’ou  could 
send  a  reporter  over  to  l')5  Broadway  or 
any  of  their  great  subsidiary  offices  in 
the  larger  cities  of  the  Uiiitid  States,  and 
unless  that  reported  had  a  definite,  inti¬ 
mate  understanding  of  the  workings  of 
the  .American  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
t'ompany,  he  could  bump  his  way  around 
from  office  to  office  atid  tliHir  to  floor  for 
a  whole  day  without  being  able  to  get 
the  correct  atid  accurate  information  that 
you  want. 

“The  .American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  I  omixiny  therefore  organized  a 
publicity  hureau.  It  is  very  ably  handleil. 
Vou  can  telephone  Mr.  Ellsworth  and 
within  a  moment,  or  at  the  outside,  a 
half  hour,  you  can  probably  get  a  definite 
statement  of  the  company’s  point  of  view, 
and  that  is  a  very  real  service  to  the  .Am¬ 
erican  newspapers  and  it  is  a  very  real 


have  not  reached  perfection  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  meilical  news;  but  I  do  con¬ 
tend  that  we  are  able  to  control  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  vicious  sense  of  that  term. 

There  are  degrees  of  varying  sorts  of 
propaganda.  In  its  broad  sense,  there  are 
some  kinds  that  are  entirely  legitimate 
and  I  think  the  newspajier  men  can  dis-  ,  . 

criminate.  Eor  example,  there  is  the  an-  ment  to  the  untrammelled  presentation 
me — if  any  one  had  asked  me  whether  nually  recurring  advance  publicity  for  a  of  news. 

we  had  a  propiiganila  in  Washington  by  dri\e  for  the  town’s  charities  or  for  the  On  the  other  hand,  is  there  not  some 

the  government,  I  would  have  said  no.  Salvation  .Army,  which  enlists  the  sym-  value  in  the  argument  that  the  publicity 

but  1  presume  in  a  large  degree  that  is  jxithy  of  all  of  us,  or  a  movement  for  a  agent  often  heljis  guard  against  inacenr- 

what  tile  gentleman  who  travels  in  well-  new  hospital.  :*cy  of  (|uotation  of  statement? 

informeil  circles  is  doing  for  our  govern-  In  our  city  there  are  two  universities.  .And  is  the  quality  of  accurate  refnir- 
ment.  Ixith  of  which  are  seeking  publicity  in  torial  work  on  the  up-grade? 


and  in  hVance  and  Germany 
propaganda  gentleman.  We  all  know 
who  this  man  is  who  travels  in  well- 
informed  circles  or  who  speaks  with  high 
authority.  We  can  discount  him  in  our 
own  country,  and  I  supimse  it  comes 
somewhat  as  a  shock — I  know  it  did  to 


but  not  news,  and  plainly  intended  to 
influence  people’s  tcnilencies. 

Tied  up  with  the  problem  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  propaganda — perhaps  a  part  of 
it.  is  the  matter  of  publicity  agents,  press 
agents,  we  used  to  call  them.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  in  the  main  they  should  lie 
persistently  discouraged  as  being  a  detri- 


“I  think  in  this  particular  that  the 
recent  action  of  the  Brooklyn  liable  in 
declaring  its  independence  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  si>eaks  with  authority  and 
is  clioely  acquainted  with  those  who 
travel  in  well-informed  circles  is  to  be 
ixirticularly  commended.  The  United 
Press,  as  news  agency,  to  a  slight  degree, 
has  suffered  in  the  past  from  officials 
from  various  deixirtments  speaking  as- 
sumedly  with  considerable  authority,  even 


their  efforts  for  large  gifts.  Naturally, 
we  feel  it  is  right  to  help  and  we  do  help^ 
When,  in  looking  at  the  question  of 
propaganda,  or  the  use  of  newspiiper 
columns  for  the  influencing  of  people’s 
minds  and  hearts,  we  try  to  draw  a  line 
it  seems  to  lx;  a  line  Ix'tween  an  unsel¬ 
fish  undertaking,  which  likewise  is  prac¬ 
tical  and  attainable,  and  an  undertaking 
for  commercial  and  sellish  advantage. 
This  latter  kind  of  propaganda  is  gen- 


I  hope  to  hear  from  other  men  here 
on  the  subject  of  propaganda.  Getting 
back  to  it.  I  wonder  if  the  addition  (some 
years  ago)  of  a  press  bureau  or  agent  to 
the  RiK-kefeller  offices  was  a  benefit  to 
the  people  as  a  whole?  Was  it  a  legi¬ 
timate  aid  to  the  press  in  obtaining  an 
accurate  measure  of  Afr.  Rockefeller? 
Did  it  clear  up  and  improve  the  mutual 
understanding  between  the  Rixkefellers 
and  the  public  ?  C'octainly  there  came 


if  anonymously,  and  then,  tinding  that  erally  disguiseil  with  much  skill  nowa-  about,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  it.  a  modi- 


the  trial  balloon  had  met  rather  stormy- 
weather  along  the  line,  had  come  for¬ 
ward  with  a  denial  of  the  statement. 

“I  don’t  think  that  the  .American 
press,  tlxit  the  .•Americ.'in  press  associa¬ 
tions  can  tolerate  that. 

“E'very  time  that  a  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  goes  to  a  press  conference  here 
in  Washington  and  is  introduced  to  the 
gentleman  who  travels  in  well-informed 
circles  and  gets  his  interpretation  or  his 
exposition  of  a  policy  and  he  writes  it 
with  the  idea  that  he  is  writing  the  idea 


days,  hut  I  suppose  it  is  our  business  to 
detect  it.  recognize  the  disguise,  and  spike 
tlx*  item. 

I  think  Mr.  Bickel’s  comment  regard¬ 
ing  the  more  dangerous  form  of  propa¬ 
ganda  as  that  publicity  which  is  most 
frank,  is  extremely  interesting,  because 


lication  of  public  sentiment  toward  Mr. 
Rockefeller.  Did  it  bring  about  a  modi¬ 
fication  of  ncwsixiper  treatment  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller? 

Or.  contemporaneously  with  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  this  publicity  service,  did 
Mr.  Rockefeller  himself  alter  his  attitude 


the  other  type  is  pretty  well  known  and  and  so  bring  alxuit  a  change  of  the  public 
pretty  thoroughly  understixKl  by  all  of  mind  toward  him?  I  wish  we  could  have 
us.  the  views  of  others  here  on  that  point 

There  is  a  middle  s^ound  type  of  prop-  or  on  the  general  problem  of  which  that 
aganda,  not  selfish — in  fact,  ilisinteresteil  is  merely  a  specific  case  in  point. 


service  to  the  .American  people.  Of  ff  the  department,  that  he  has  a  real 


course,  it  is  the  company’s  point  of  view, 
but  every  editor  discounts  th<at.  He 
knows  he  is  getting  the  company’s  point 
Ilf  view  from  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

“It  is  much  more  effective  than  all  the 
intricate,  cumbersome  machinery  that  has 
been  developed,  particularly  in  Europe  in 
the  last  fifty  years,  with  the  idea  of  fixil- 
ing  the  people,  fooling  the  press,  distort¬ 
ing  the  facts,  throwing  the  wrong  em¬ 
phasis  in  the  wrong  place — all  that  flow 
of  misinformation  that  frequently  comes 
from  the  great  European  capitals  which 
reeks  with  untruth,  which  is  almost  in¬ 
stantly  detected ;  not  only  by  the  puh- 
lisher  but  by  the  average  newspaper 
reader  it  is  discarded  and  discounteil,  and 
not  only  docs  it  fail  in  its  effect,  but 
generally  creates  an  absolute  counter  ef¬ 
fect. 

“I  have  reports  here  from  Paris  and 
from  Germany,  from  Madrid.  Berlin  and 
Moscow,  as  to  just  what  the  governments 
are  doing  in  their  efforts  to  control  the 


story,  that  he  has  real  news,  based  on 
real  facts,  if  the  reaction  is  bad  and  the 
department  comes  out  with  an  official  and 
quite  authentic  and  entirely  substantiated 
denial,  that  weakens  the  public  regard 
and  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  press, 
it  lessens  the  value  of  your  newspaper, 
it  injures  the  reputation  of  the  press 
association  or  the  correspondent  that 
handles  it,  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
admiration  for  the  courage  and  the  frank¬ 
ness  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  when  they  at¬ 
tacked  that  matter  recently.  1  think  they 
presented  the  matter  fairly. 

■'  think  it  is  a  subject  that  sometime 
in  the  future  perhaps  this  organization 
or  somt  other  organization  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  and  perhaps  take  up  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  w’.’o  travels,  in  well-informed 
circles  down  here  and  distributes  this  in¬ 
formation.” 


Discontinue*  Shopping  Service 


The  Philadelphia  North  American  has 
flow  of  news  from  their  particular  cap-  discontinued  the  shopping  service  it  has 
itals  to  the  United  States,  and  1  am  been  conducting  for  *he  last  few  years 
going  to  start  with  the  report  that  1  although  old  orders  will  be  cared  for 
received  from  Paris.”  during  this  month.  Miss  Ernestine  Allen, 

[Mr.  Bickel  withheld  from  publication  manager  of  the  departnent,  and  who  has 
the  reports  from  his  correspondents,  been  connected  with  the  newspaper  for  27 
hence  their  omission  from  this  account,  years,  will  take  a  year’s  vacation,  it  is 
—  l-.iiiTr.K.|  announced. 


The  complete  list  of  editors  attending 
the  convention  of  the  .-American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  Washington, 
Jan.  16-17,  follows: 

Will  Owen  Jones,  Lincoln  Nebraska  State 
Journal. 

Oaspe*  S.  Yost,  St.  Louis  (ilobe  Democrat. 
Harvey  Ingh.\m,  Dcs  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune-News. 

Charles  H.  Forres,  Nashville  Tennessean. 

A.  H.  V'andenrerg,  (Trand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Herald. 

W.  U.  Christman.  Pittsburgh  Post. 

1.  M.  North,  Jr.,  Fort  Worth  Star  Telegram. 
W.  G.  VoRPE.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

John  V.  Riley,  Rockford  (111.)  Star. 

(iEORGE  F.  Milton,  Chattanooga  News. 

Paul  Bellamy.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
CiEORGE  M.  H\rtt,  Passaic  Ikiily  News. 
Frank  E.  Gannett,  Rochester  Times-Union. 
('harles  H.  Dennis,  (Chicago  News. 

Marc  A.  Rose.  ButTalo  Evening  News. 

E.  Robert  Stevenson,  Waterbury  Republican- 
.\merican. 

George  B.  Armstead,  Hartford  Courant. 
Marvin  H.  Cre.ager,  Milwaukee  lournal. 
(«£ORGE  A.  Hough,  Jr.,  New  Bedford  Stand¬ 
ard. 

(^x>PER  Gaw,  New  Bedford  Standard. 

James  A.  Stuart,  Indianapolis  Star. 

Edmund  W.  Booth,  (»rana  Rapids  Press. 
Tom  Wallace,  Louisville  Times. 

Verne  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette. 
John  P.  Coakley.  Newark  Star-Eagle. 

John  D.  Dun,  Toledo  Times. 

Arthur  M.  Howe,  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

David  E.  Smiley,  New  \  •»rk  Evening  Post, 
Philadelphia  Public  T.edger. 


Albert  W.  Cummins,  Wilmington  News. 

John  W.  Maynard.  Newark  Evening  News. 
('urtis  H.  Hod<;es,  Indianapolis  News. 

Frank  P.  (jLass.  St.  Louis  Star. 

K.  R.  Doran,  Dallas  News. 

K.  S.  Beck,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Donald  Sterling.  Portland  Oregon  Journal. 
Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.)  Telegram. 
A.  ('.  Ross,  Rochester  Denutcrat-Chronicle. 
CiROVE  Patterson,  Toledo  Blade. 

Willis  1.  Abbot,  (Christian  Science  Monitor. 
C.  M.  Morrison.  }*hiladelphia  Public  Ledger. 
John  S.  Knight,  Akron  Beacon  Journal. 
(»eorge  Nox  McCain.  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger. 

E.  J.  Ottaway,  Port  Huron  Times  Herald. 

A.  R.  Treanor.  Saginaw  News  Courier. 
I.ORING  Pickering,  North  American  News* 
pajver  Alliance. 

(iKoRGE  E.  Miller.  Detroit  News. 

.M.  S.  Sherman.  Si>ringfield  (Mass.)  Union. 
George  T.  Richardson,  Worcester  Post. 
David  S.  Taylor,  Buffalo  Courier. 

E.  ('.  Hopwood.  Cleveland  I*1ain  Dealer. 
James  W.  <Tref.n*e.  Buffalo  Express. 

Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  New  York  World. 
W.  !V  Baker.  Syracuse  Post  Standard. 
Jerome  D.  Barnum.  Syracuse  Post  Standard. 
1.  M.  P.atterson.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Vred  Fuller  Siif.dd.  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin. 

Philip  A.  Payne,  New  York  Daily  News. 
R.alpii  PULiTZF-R.  New  York  World. 

Paul  B.  Williams.  Utica  Press. 

Fred  A.  Walker,  New  York  Sun. 

Oliner  T.  Keller,  Lancaster  New  Era. 
James  W.  Brown,  Edit(>r  &  Publisher, 
New  York. 

.\rthur  T.  Robb,  Jr.,  Foitor  &  Publi^ier, 
New  York. 
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WHAT  OF  JOLKxNALISM  SCHOOLS? 


I  hey  Have  Hel|KMl.  Says  Dean  W  illiains, 
\\  lin  W  ants  Hijilier  Stan(lar<ls 


"If  this  society  would  undertake  a  Joe  McCullaRh,  prince  of  paragraphists.  * 
study  and  classification  of  the  institutions  “And  thirty  years  ago  there  was  no 
offering  instruction  for  journalism,  com-  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
hilling  with  its  committee  a  committee  “And  these  are  but  four  of  the  many 
from  the  American  Newspaper  Publish-  examples  which  go  to  make  the  general  1 
ers’  Association — representing  the  pub-  average  of  excellence  higher.  1 

lishers — and  from  the  National  Editorial  “American  newspapers  are  far  from 
Association — representing  the  rural  press  what  they  should  be,  but  they  are  better 
— much  might  be  done  to  stimulate  the  today  than  they  were  yesterday  and  prom- 
schools  of  journalism  to  even  better  ise  to  be  even  better  tomorrow.  There  1 


•  •  A  kh.  the  Schools  of  Journalism  Get-  reader,  i  his  the  school  supplies  as  es-  work.  I  suggest,  if  1  may,  a  committee  are  journalistic  giants  in  these  days. 

^  ting  Anywhere.''”  sential  part  of  its  laboratory  courses.  looking  towards  such  cooperation  with  “The  personnel  of  the  staffs  has  im- 

This  provocative  (juestion  is  answered  (.cj  Ihe  school  has  large  possibilities  these  other  organizations  with  a  view  to  proved.  The  workers  are  more  mature, 


Dean  Walteii  Williams 


artirmalively  by  also  in  research,  in  studying  aliout  the  such  sur\ey  and  classification.  It  would  more  serious-minded,  more  concerned 
Dea  n  Walter  protession,  its  past,  i^  present,  its  pros-  lie  welcoineil.  I  am  coni ident,  by  the  teach-  with  a  profession  than  a  job.  There  is 
\\  illiams,  of  the  jiccts,  its  problems.  The  journalist  must,  of  journalism.  less  of  bohemianism,  more  of  depend- 

Lniversity  of  of  all  jriyn,  have  an  open  mind.  This  “Are  the  sch<x)ls  of  journalism  getting  ability;  less  of  itineracy,  more  of  intel- 

Missouri  School  forward-looming  profession  of  ours  must  anywhere?  lectualism;  more  open  mindedness;  more 

of  J  o  u  r  n  alism.  know  the  past  but  know  the  past  with  “The  oldest  is  only  sixteen  years  old.  vision.  The  journalist  today  takes  hira- 

H  is  well-reasoned  a  view  to  improvement  of  the  present  and  The  nietho<ls  are  e.xiierimental.  How  self  less  seriously  and  his  calling  more 

arguments  result-  the  futuix.  long  did  it  take  courses  in  law  and  seriously.  Learning  sits  more  lightly 

ed  in  adoption  by  (d)  The  school  rnay  also  add  to  the  medicine  to  attain  their  present  value?  upon  him,  though  he  has  more  of  it,  and 

the  Society  of  a  literature  of  the  profession  a  literature  liyen  yet  has  the  last  word  been  said  as  less  heavily  and  drearily  upon  his  readers, 

resolution  approv-  ^1  too  scanty  and  too  style-bookish,  to  educational  methmls  in  schcxils  of  law  “And  with  it  all,  from  within  the  pro- 

ing  the  high  Texts  of  some  value  to  the  ^udent  of  and  schools  of  medicine?  That  there  fession,  as  well  as  from  without,  there  is 
standards  for  in-  journalism  may  be  produced.  The  best  1  can  be  and  is  help  to  the  profession  of  effort  at  continued  improvement  in  jour- 
struction  in  jour-  know  is  by  the  president  of  this  associa-  journalism  from  the  schools  seems  as-  nalism.  The  various  criticisms  of  jour¬ 
nalism  desired  by  t'on-  .  ,  ,  •  -  «  -  sured.  The  number  of  better  trained  men  nalism  axe  proof.  Men  within  and  with- 

the  Dean.  His  (e)  The  school  has  a  mission  also  in  and  women,  the  dignifying  of  the  calling,  out  our  craft  study  journalism  with  inter¬ 

address  in  essen-  the  development  of  a  professional  f^>th  the  ingraining  of  ideals  in  the  formative  rogations  and  sometimes  with  axes.  This 
tials  follows :  among  those  who  go  out  from  the  school,  jxjriod  of  educational  life — these  have  organization  is  itself  a  proof  of  the  grow- 


“The  schools  and  departments  of  jour-  which  is  to  help  to  the  solidarity  and  been  done.  That  education  is  necessary  ing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  first  rank,  of  which  there  spirit  of  journalism.  .  for  a  journalist  all  must  agree.  That  nalism. 

are,  perhaps,  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  United  _  (f)  It  may  also  keep  in  touch  with  education  outside  the  newspaper  office  “In  all  this  the  schools  of  journalism 

StatM,  give  a  four-year  course  in  aca-  its  forrner  students  and  graduates,  with  bas  decided  advantages  is  demonstrable,  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half  have  played 

demic  and  professional  work  upon  the  suggestions  that  instruct  and  inspire  and  Every  position  requires  education  for  its  and  are  playing  a  not  inconsiderable  part, 

same  plane  as  other  courses  in  their  in-  alive  the  interest  in  journalistic  proper  fulfillment — except  that  of  idiot.  They  will  play  a  larger  part  if  they  have 

stitution  and  leading  either  to  a  degree  progress  and  growth.  “Are  the  schools  of  journalism  getting  your  confidence,  your  constructive  criti- 

in  journalism  or  to  some  notation  upon  How  much  of  this  and  what  else  has  anywhere?  cism  and  your  sympathetic  support, 

the  academic  degree  showing  that  the  been  acromphshed.  “Examine  the  status  of  journlism  today  “The  new  journalism  is  a  profession 

student  has  specialized  in  journalism.  (1)  Certainly  there  is  larger  acquaint-  ^s  compared  with  twenty  years  ago.  De-  which  holds  its  ideals  high,  ideals  we  all 
Their  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have  had  con-  anceship  ai^ng  college  and  university  spite  many  examples  of  low  ideals  and  have  in  our  inmost  hearts,  whatever  we 
siderable  experience_  jn  journalism,  as  students  with  the  history^  of  the  press  and  poor  practice,  African  journals  today  sotnetimes  in  our  weaker  moments  say  or 
well  as  academic  training,  before  coming  with  its  position  as  an  institution  in  so-  a|.g  better  in  appearance,  more  persistent  do.  Sometimes  we  dare  express  these 
to  their  unusual  task  of  instruction  ciety  today The  more  the  public  is  ac-  jo  seeking  after  truth,  fairer,  more  ably  ideals,  and  occasionally  we  succeed  in 
therefor.  quaintw  with  journalism,  the  better  me  edited,  more  intelligently  covering  a  putting  them  into  practice. 

“It  is  of  these  schools  that  I  assume  journalism  will  be  in  response  to  this  broader  field,  and  conducted  upon  a  gener-  “What  is  the  new  journalism?  Is  it 

the  inquiry  is  made.  _  acquaintanceship.  ....  .  ^tHy  higher  plane  than  two  decades  ago.  not  a  journalism  of  adventure  and  oppor- 

In  such  a  school  the  organization  sets  (2_)  Specific  traming  has  been  given  “Extend  the  period  of  time  for  com-  tunity,  of  high  minded,  unselfish  service 

aside  and  correlates  courses  deemed  de-  for  journalism.  Graduates  of  these  paHson  and  even  the  most  superficial  ex-  unto  the  common  good?  Is  it  not  a  fas- 

sirable  in  preparation  for  journalism,  schools  have  gone  faster  and  further  in  amination  shows  decided  betterment  in  cinating,  unfinished,  new  adventure? 

There  are,  first,  cultural,  foundational,  the  decade  since  their  graduation  than  newspaper  content  and  character.  The  “When  do  we  enter  into  the  kingdom 
academic  courses,  as  in  all  university  or  those  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  A'cw  York  Times  news  service  under  of  the  new  journalism  or  the  democracy 
collegiate  education.  There  are,  second,  of  such  technical  and  professional  tram-  Qchs  photographs  more  accurately  the  thereof?  The  French  peasant  by  the 
courses  in  those  particular  academic  sub-  mg.  Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  men  events  upon  which  its  reporters  turn  their  roadside  was  asked  by  a  passing  traveler, 
jects  which  are  generally  regarded  as  graduates  of  the  School  of  Journalism  ej-gg  than  it  did  under  the  brilliant  Ray-  ‘Where  is  the  city  of  Lille?’  ‘I  do  not 
most  valuable  to  the  prospective  journal-  of  the  University  of  Missouri  are  en-  tnond.  The  New  York  World’s  editorial  know,’  said  the  peasant,  ‘but  the  road  to 
ist — history,  economics,  sociology,  phil-  gaged  m  some  phase  of  journalistic  en-  page  was  more  incisive,  stimulating  and  it  lies  that  way.’  The  road  to  the  new 

osophy,  political  science,  psychology,  Ian-  deavor.  ^  ,  powerful  under  Cobb,  and  still  is,  under  journalism  lies  ‘that  way,’  through  a  pro- 

guages— and,  third,  courses  in  journalistic  (3)  The  School  of  Journalism  has  bis  successor  Lippmann,  than  under  the  fessional  spirit,  high  ideals  and  conse- 

technique  or  practice,  in  the  history  of  been  a  sieve,  eliminating  some  of  the  in-  scholarly  Marble.  crated  personality  within  the  profession, 

journalism,  in  its  ethics  or  principles,  in  competent.  “Tbe  St.  Lovis  Globe-Democrat  is  And  the  road  is  pointed  out  and  made 

its  practice-— in  reporting,  copy  editing,  added  to  the  lcnowledge_  ot  fairer,  more  independent  and  with  larger  plainer  and  more  sure  for  struggling  feet 

editorial  writing,  the  law  of  the  press,  journalism  by  research,  and  is  planning  vision  under  Lansing  Ray  and  his  asso-  by  the  newly  lighted  lamps  of  schools  of 

Avritina  pflvprti^ina.  mUCh  more.  Ahor*  «rt  rxf  ♦» 


dates  than  in  the  pungent  period  of  journalism.” 


ISET  GAIN  OF  47  AIEMBERS  REPORTED 
BY  SECRETARY  HOPWOOD 


Ch. 


in  him  the  ideals  of  the  profession,  that  financial  expenditures.  Publicity  work  in  a  mimhcr  of  able  and  interested  me.i  who  Vkrne  Marshall,  M.in.sging  Editor,  Cedar 
he  may  know  its  history;  that,  as  far  as  various  phases,  with  its  high  salaries,  otherwise  would  have  been  inclig'nle,  and  Rafids  Gazette. 

the  wisdom  that  comes  from  observation  thre.itcns  to  emasculate  or  destroy  the  who  have  manifested  a  very  helpful  in-  K.  A.  Miller,  Editor,  South  Bend  Tribune. 


may  teach,  he  will  learn  to  avoid  its  pit-  high  efficiency  of  the  reportorial  staffs,  tcrest  in  the  activities  of  the  Society.  Walter  P.  Plcmmer,  M.inaging  Editor,  Atbany 


feature  writing,  advertising,  specialized  much  more. 

journalism.  “(5)  It  has  increased  the  professional 

“What,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  such  a  spirit,  the  pride  in  our  calling,  the  dig- 
school?  nity  of  our  occupation.  We  may  today, 

“(a)  To  afford  a  collegiate  or  university  as  we  could  hardly  twenty  years  ago,  use 
background— studies  most  helpful  to  the  the  words  ‘journalism’  and  ‘journalist’ 
student,  that  he  may  know,  that  he  may  without  blushing. 

know  where  to  find,  and  most  of  all  that  “Many  difficulties  are  in  the  way  of 
he  may  know  how  to  think.  Ours  is  a  adequate  education  for  journalism.  In 
tip-toe  profession.  Intellectual  alertness,  some  of  these  difficulties  you  can  help.  CECRETARV  h'RIE  HOPWOOD’S  Victor  F.  B.vrsett,  Managing  Editor,  TuUa 
the  thinking  mind,  is  necessary  therefor.  The  poor  pay  and  the  uncertain  tenure  of  report  advised  the  members  that  the  Tribune. 

Intellectual  curiosity  and  the  ability  to  newspaper  workers,  particularly  of  re-  found  copies  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Stillman  IT.  Binchan,  Editor,  Duluth  Herald. 

know  how  to  gratify  that  curiosity  are  porters — upon  whom,  in  last  analysis,  the  first  two  conventions  had  been  distributed,  'V.  E.  Bowman,  Managing  Editor,  Rework 

essential.  newspaper  depends— often  make  the  con-  except  for  a  few  copies  held  by  the  sec-  Star-Eagle. 

“(b)  To  give  professional  purpose,  tinued  practice  of  the  profession  of  jour-  retary.  Dealing  with  the  matter  of  mem-  I-  Crane,  Editor.  Elizabeth  Daily  Jour- 

that  the  student  may  know  how  to  use  nalism  unattractive.  The  salary  should  bership.  he  said:  "o'- 

his  knowledge,  may  be  trained  in  accur-  not  he  the  chief  end  of  a  journalist’s  ex-  “At  the  Atlantic  City  meeting  you  will  Warren  V.  Christman,  Managing  Editor, 

acy  and  clarity  of  expression,  terseness  istence  but  ‘the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  recall  the  constitution  was  amended  to  Pittsburg  Post. 

of  statement,  force,  persuasiveness  in  hire.’  provide  for  the  admission  to  membership  K.  K.  Gaylord,  Editor,  Oklahoma  City  Ohio- 

writing;  that  he  maj-  he  taught,  as  far  as  “Until  more  money  is  paid  for  report-  of  one  editor  froin  each  newspaper  from  homan. 

it  is  possible  to  teach,  to  obser%''e  for  him-  ers,  better  reporters  may  not  be  expected  cities  of  50,000  to  75.000;  two  from  cities  Calvin  Goodrich,  Editor,  Xewark  Star-Eagle. 
self,  to  write  rapidly  and  accurately  and  except  in  rare  instances  and  temporarily,  of  75.000  to  100,000;  and  to  increase  the  George  M.  Hartt,  Editor,  Passaic  Daily  News. 
comprehensively,  to"  view  and  interview  If  you  wish  better  reporting,  you  must  representation  allowed  in  cities  above  100,-  Oliver  J.  Keller,  Editor,  Lancaster  New  Era. 
and  review,  with  open  eyes  and  unshut-  pay  your  reporters  larger  salaries.  Re-  <HK)  from  three  to  four.  As  a  result  of  James  Kernev,  Editor,  Trenton  Evening  Times. 
tered,  understanding  mind;  to  interpret,  sponsibility  rests  here  with  the  owners  of  this  change  in  memfiership  regulations,  Olin  W.  Kennedy,  Managing  Editor,  .Uiami 
to  evaluate:  that  he  may  h.ave  ingrained  newspapers  and  those  who  direct  their  there  have  been  brought  into  the  Society  Herald. 


falls,  and  seek  its  summits,  know  of  libel  The  newspaper  publisher  must  learn  to 
and  public  opinion  and  high  purpose  and  pay  more  money  to  reporters,  copy  read- 

achievement.  .Ml  this  is  included  in  the  ers,  and  re-write  men.  even  at  the  ex- 

studv  of  journalistic  practice  and  tech-  pense  of  money  for  faster  presses.  Men 
niqiie,  are  more  important  than  machinery  in  the 

“Nor  are  these  courses  in  journalism  profession  of  journalism. 

mere  theorv,  but.  in  the  best  schools,  “You  may  help  also  by  a  sympathetic  .  .  - - - - - 

thoroughlv  practical.  Students  learn  to  attitude  and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  you  mav  hers,  with  sev'cral  names  still  to  be  acted  George  W.  Swiet,  Managing  Editor,  E/irafcrtA 

do  bv  doing.  The  same  laboratory  method  help  by  differentiating  between  schools  upon  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  Mem-  journal. 

found  successful  and  necessary 'in  medi-  and  departments  of  jourmalism  .which  »>ers  admitted  since  last  April  are.  -  - 

cine  is  applied  in  journalism.  The  acid  have  adequate  per.sonnel  and  equipment  George  M.  .\RMsTEAa,  Managing  Editor,  Hart- 
test  pi  ail  writing  is  its  effect  upon  the  and  purpose  and  those  which  have  not.  ford  Courant. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  annual  meet-  News. 
ing  this  year  is  held  only  nine  months  John  V.  Riley,  Eilitnr,  Rockford  Star. 
after  the  meeting  of  last  .April,  there  has  J-rank  B.  Shctts,  Publisher,  .Miami  Herald. 
been  a  very  satisfying  growth  in  the  mem-  ,Mi.rle  Slane,  Publisher,  Peoria  Journat-Tran- 
bership.  The  Society  had  on  its  member-  script. 

ship  list  119  members  in  1922;  127  in  a.  T.  Spivey,  Editor,  East  St.  Louis  Journal. 
1923.  There  are  now  enrolled  174  mem-  j.'.  a.  Stowe,  Editor,  Peoria  Journal-Transcript. 


E.  Robert  Stevenson,  Managing  Editor, 
Waterbury  Republican  and  American. 

A.  R.  Treanor,  EHitor,  Sajiiuau.'  Sews  Courier. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  24,  1  925 
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\\.  Cl.  \  ORPE.  Sunday  and  Feature  Editor, 
Clex  eland  /7am  Dealer. 

ChaRI-es  11.  Welch,  Editor  and  General  Man- 
ayer.  Tacema  \ exvs-Tribune, 

j  ,F  -M.  WooDRiFF,  Editorial  Writer,  Croud 
Rapids  Press. 

E.  J.  Ottawav,  Port  Huron  Times  Herald. 

A.  L.  Miller,  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  S'e-jrs. 

\V.  B.  Baker,  Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

L.  G.  Ellincham,  Publisher,  Port  H’ayne 
Jaurnal-Gasettc. 

H.  V.  Jones,  Publisher  and  Editor,  Minneapolis 
Journal. 

E.  J.  Lysett,  Editor,  Scranton  Times. 

Philip  .\.  Pavni,  Managing  Editor,  Kew  York 
Sea.'-. 

J.  David  Stern,  Falitor,  Camden  Courier. 

Charles  11.  Taylor,  Manager.  Boston  Globe. 

J.  K.  Walsh.  Editor.  Kalamacoo  Gasette. 

Carl  F.  WiiirE,  Managing  Editor,  Kansas  City 
Kansas. 

Meritt  Bund, 

Post. 


meeting  of  the  Society  should  be  held  concerned  to  limit  these  to  dealing  with  "The  first  was  the  article  by  McCardell 
Jan.  16  and  17,  1925.  at  the  New  Willard  cases  of  individuals  and  publications  who,  hitherto  referred  to.  This  case  was 
Motel,  Washington,  D.  C.  *  *  *  we  had  reasons  to  feel,  were  amenable  to  handled  by  President  Yost  before  the  cre- 

"A  proposal  of  the  .\merican  Bar  As-  reason,  and  who,  on  a  showing  of  facts,  ation  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Yost  in- 
sociation  that  the  Society  should  co-oper-  would  be  willing  to  make  honorable  forms  the  committee  that  he  wrote  an  in- 
ate  with  it  in  common  aims  having  to  do  amends, 
with  the  administration  of  justice  was  dis-  «  •  * 

cussed  at  some  length.  The  opinion  gen¬ 
erally  expressed  was  that  such  co-opera-  “As  a  result,  however,  of  its  own  efforts 
tion  should  not  be  utidertaken  at  this  time  aided  somewhat  by  the  membership  at 
and  that  efforts  of  the  Society  should  be  large,  1  think  the  committe  is  in  a  posi- 
limited  to  matters  directly  concerning  tion  to  say  that  attacks  on  the  integrity 
the  iK'wspaper  profession.  of  the  press  have  been  somewhat  less  fre- 

"The  matter  of  the  inquiry  concerning  quent  in  the  jKriod  following  the  creation 
the  action  of  certain  members  of  the  news-  of  the  committee,  not  that  this  creation 
p;iper  profession,  as  directctl  to  Ik:  umler-  had  any  material  effect  on  the  situation, 
taken  according  to  the  resolution  adopted  than  in  the  twelve  months  preceding  last 
at  the  last  annual  metting  of  the  Society  August. 

“The  let-up  has  been  due  largely,  in 
I  he  Nominating  Committee  for  the  -  ®  * 


10^-1  our  opinion,  to  the  changed  aspect  which 

192a  election  reported  to  the  secretary  the  ^as  come  over  public  affairs.  For  some 

time  previous  to  August,  1924,  the  country 
had  been  confront^  with  a  remarkable 


dignant  protest  and  that  he  liad  in  reply 
a  letter  from  George  Horace  Lorimer 
promising  to  have  an  article  later  pre¬ 
senting  the  other  side. 

"In  Editor  &  Plblishf.r  for  November 
1,  1924,  appeared  an  interview  with  Clar¬ 
ence  Harrow  which  was  specially  called 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  by  Jos¬ 
eph  Pulit/er  of  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
Mr.  Harrow  in  the  article  is  made  to  say 
that  newsjMpers  are  rapidly  destroying 
trial  by  jury  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
handle  sensational  cases.  The  interview 
proceeds : 


.Managing  Editor,  Xew  York  . 

following  nominees  for  directors ; 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Rai-fh  E.  Stout,  Kansas  Cisy  Star. 
directors  for  the  year  was  held  April  25. 

1924,  at  Atlantic  City.  All  the  members  Willis  J.  Abrot,  Christian  Scienc*  Monitor, 
of  the  board  were  present  except  Mr.  ,  Boston. 

J.  Abbot,  editor  of  the  Chrtstian  Science  James  W.  Greene,  Buffalo  Express. 

.Monitor,  was  appointed  temporary  chair-  T.  A.  Stuart,  Indianapolis  Star. 

man.  Casper  S.  Yost  was  nominated  for  “From  this  list  four  directors  are  to  be  frying  to  get  something  on  the  other  u  the  rase‘'is“"madV  sufficientry‘“pu‘biic 
the  presidency  for  the  third  > ear  and  was  chosen  for  a  period  of  three  years.  fellow.  Then  followed  the  nominations  “‘Trial  by  jury  is  being  rapidly  destroyed 

unanimously  elected.  K.  C.  Hopwotid  was  “jj  jj  ^  pleasure  for  the  secretary  to  re-  after  which  the  country  obviously  settled  in  America  by  the  manner  in  which  the  news- 

re-elected  secretary:  E.  S.  Beck,  treas-  port  that  this  vear  there  have  been  irreater  down  and  a  widespread  resolve  began  to  papers  handle  all  sensational  cases.  Of  course 

fnr^rrrn  P  Vr:!!,,,.  ‘  iiicrc  n.tve  occH  gTCdicr  “  -r  .  .*^1  ,  II  1.  I  It  could  not  happen  m  England,  as  far  as  1 

urer,  Oeorget.  Miller,  first  vicc-prcsi-  evidences  of  interest  in  the  activities  of  become  manifest  to  let  well  enough  alone,  or  in  other  European  countries.  It  is  a 

dent;  and  h.  d.  Fiper,  second  vice-prcsi-  Society  than  at  any  time  since  its  in-  This  general  opinion  showed  itself  clearly  species  of  mob  law  more  insidious  and  danger- 

dent  *  ♦  *  ception.  He  wishes  again  to  express  his  in  the  elections  of  November.  It  was  as  “"a  ‘han  the  ordinary  mi.b  law. 

“The  regular  mid-year  meeting  of  the  very  real  appreciation  of  the  spirit  of  i^  the  people  had  decided  that  they  had  .  “ 't  ^"9*  “hat  s^uld  done  abo^ 

board  was  held  in  Chicago,  October  14,  helpfulness  and  co-oj^ration  shown  by  the  ii^d  enough  agitation  of  all  kinds,  enough  proceed  ag^nst  * 


succession  of  public  scandals.  This  was 
in  addition  to  the  accelerated  production 
of  public  issues  which  always  accompan¬ 
ies  the  process  of  getting  geared  up  for  a 
presidential  election.  Buring  this  process 
politicians  of  every  stripe  are  at  their  bus- 


**  *In  all  cases  that  attract  any  attention  the 
newspapers  with  their  publicity  and  their  eager* 
ness  Ui  get  special  stories  destroy  the  real  right 
of  trial  by  jury,  and  not  only  do  the  newspapers 
publish  all  the  facts  but  they  spend  time  and 
mneiey  working  with  detectives  to  hunt  up 
every  weird  tale  possible  that  may  prejudice  the 
jury  and  the  court. 

“  'Everybody  knows  the  effect  of  these  con¬ 
tinuous  publications  both  in  the  news  columns 
and  in  editorials.  Everyone  knows  that  it  de¬ 
prives  the  defendant  of  a  fair  and  impartial 


1924.  The  board  voted  that  the  annual  members  on  all  occasions." 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEGRITY 


Attacks  on  Press  Are  Decreasing  But  Some  Writers 
Still  Play  Old  Harps 


,  ,  -  -iY.  .  .  .  .  ,  •S...49II  newspapers.  They 

probing  into  Dincial  conduct  And  enough  art  too  powerful.  As  the  law  stands  today 
questioning  into  the  nature  and  efficiency  ‘here  >»  no  important  tribunal  case  where  tha 
of  all  kind  of  public  institutions,  including 

the  press.  Of  course  there  were  the  know  it,  and  all  newspapers  know  it.  But  noth- 
usual  charges  by  the  La  Follette  crowd  ing  is  done  about  it. 

“  ‘With,  the  present  attitude  toward  the  news¬ 
papers  I  see  no  way  to  prevent  this  growing 
evil. 

“  ‘No  new  laws  are  necessary.  The  court 
has  full  jurisdiction  to  see  that  no  one  in¬ 
fluences  a  verdit  or  a  decision.  But  everyone 
is  afraid  to  act!’ 

“Concerning  this  point  of  view,  Mr. 


that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  press 
was  corrupt  and  by  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  that  the  La  Follette  press  was 
Bolshevik,  but  this  was  an  old  story. 

“In  fact  most  of  the  attacks  on  the 
integrity  of  the  press  which  have  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  have 

p.\UL  BELLAMY,  managing  editor  of  the  country.  We  all  know  who  these  been  old  stuff.  The  old  charge  that  we  I^litzer,  in  his  letter  to  the  committee, 

The  Plain  Dealer,  Cleveland,  O.,  men  are  and  in  many  cases  understand  editors  had  resigned  our  jobs  to  the  observed: 

reported  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  what  their  motives  have  been.  press  agent  seems  to  have  got  a^ut  the  “‘You  doubtless  saw  the  enclosed,  and  I 

Integrity  of  the  “It  i<t  a  miitf*  «iimifi<-ant  fart  that  tlir  most  widespread  circulation  of  all  during  think  will  agree  that  it  is  an  unfair  attack  on 

-  -  “^De?s  of  the  the  last  six  months.  Following  a  highly  -American  newspapers  While  M>me  newspaper. 

newspapers  oi  me  country  nave  tnem-  k.,  *re  reckless  in  handling  news  and  criminal 

selves  maintained  almost  complete  silence  'maginative  article  on  the  subject  by  pending  or  on  trial,  and  while  a  few 

under  these  attacks  on  the  ground  that  McCardell  in  the  SiUurday  tve-  newspapers  undertake  to  create  prejudice  for 

thev  were  not  worth  hotherinp  about  and  ^  ^  number  of  local  “r  against  a  defendant,  usually  moM  news- 

ine>  were  not  worm  Domering  apoui  ana  r  n-esc  Inct  diemverino-  tVie  papers  are  not  open  to  this  charge.  The  mis- 

that  there  was  no  sense  in  advertising  un-  press  just  discovering  me  ,1,3,  Darrow  and  most  lawyers  make, 

true  charges  against  the  newspaper  busi-  '  *  ^gentry.  _  In  fact,  it  is  in-  is  to  blame  public  hostdity  agamst  the  news- 

ness  in  a  newfnanor  with  sav  200  0110  or  teresting  and  surprising  tO  find  how  topers  that  recite  the  facts  of  the  crime,  rather 
ness  in  a  newspaper  Wlin  say  JUD.UUU  or  than  against  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  I 


Press.  Members 
of  this  committee 
in  addition  to 
Mr.  Bellamy  are : 
J.  M.  Patterson, 
Chieago  Tribune, 
James  T.  Will¬ 
iams,  Boston 
Evening  Trans¬ 
crip  t  ;  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope, 
Sew  York  World 
and  E.  W.  Booth, 
Grand  Rapids 
Press. 

The  commit¬ 
tee’s  first  act  was 


Paul  Bellamy 


300,000  circulation  when  the  original  of- 
fcniling  publication  had  only  25,000  to 
50,000  circulation  in  the  entire  country. 

“Then  too  what  was  the  use  of  the 
cdinmittce  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  say  the  X  magazine,  requesting  him  to 
publish  a  statement  calling  himself  an  in¬ 
tentional  prevaricator,  for  in  many  in¬ 
stances  it  could  lie  no  less.  Suppose  he 
puhlished  the  statement.  It  would  be 


quickly  local  celebrities  take  up  an  idea 
which  is  thus  advertised  in  a  periodical 
of  national  circulation  and  claim  it  for 
their  own.  This  added  to  the  feeling,  1 
have  once  before  referred  to  in  this  com¬ 
pany,  which  exists  in  every  man’s  breast 
that  he  could  run  any  newspaper  better 
than  its  editor,  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
a  single  obsession,  like  Mr.  McCardell’s 
dream  about  the  Press  Agent,  travels 


against  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime  itself. 
Whenever  a  particularly  brutal  crime  is  com¬ 
mitted  in  a  remote  country  district  in  which 
there  are  no  newspapers,  it  does  not  take  long 
for  news  of  that  kind  to  travel  by  word  of 
mouth.  V>ry  often  it  prevails  in  exaggerated 
form,  and  very  often  the  result  is  public  ho»- 
tiliy,  and,  if  you  please,  public  prejudice 
against  the  criminal  with  lynching  not  infre- 
ouently  a  6nal  chapter.  Mr.  Darrow  overlooks 
tlie  fact  that  murder  and  rape  are  unpopular 
manifestations  of  human  weakness,  and  that  one 
suspected  of  murder  or  rape  must  necessarily 
confront  a  hostile,  or,  if  you  please,  a  preju- 


to  send  to  the  membership  a  letter  asking  ,„rto  sli,^  I:;:!;?  "  ^ 


each  to  look  out  for  unjust  attacks  upon 
the  Press.  “\Ve  hoped,”  said  Mr.  Bellamy, 
"in  this  way  to  derive  information  concern¬ 
ing  many  cases  which  must  necessarily  es¬ 
cape  the  committee’s  detection.  Further¬ 
more,  the  (luestion  of  method  almost  im¬ 
mediately  obtruded  itself.  How  are  we 
to  proceed  against  offenders? 

“In  the  first  place  we  might  write  a 
letter  to  each  offender,  in  the  name  of  the 
Society,  objecting  to  the  unfair  utterance, 
pointing  out  wherein  we  considered  its 
error  lay  and  asking  for  an  explanation. 
This  methiKl  has  been  followed  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  and  I  think  some  good  has 
been  accomplished.  Puhlic  men  thus  ad- 
dressetl  have  not  failctl  to  respond  and 
have  usually  gone  out  of  their  way  to  say 
that  they  did  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  society  or  such  a  committee  and 
to  express  the  opinion  that  our  efforts 
ought  to  accomplish  beneficial  results. 

"In  the  second  jilace  wc  might  seek 
publication  of  replies  to  the  unfair  charges 


more  mud,  feeling  that  at  least  he  had 
gained  the  recognition  from  the  newspajier 
profession  for  which  he  had  been  so  long 
and  so  ardentlv  wishing.  .\n  endless  dis¬ 
cussion  might  thus  he  started  and  it  9‘»te  unresourceful  during  the  period  un¬ 


wind. 

“Mr.  Oswald  Garrison  Villard  and 
Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  we  have  always  with 
us.  but  it  se^ms  to  me  that  they  have  been 


would  result  in  a  mud  slinging  competi¬ 
tion  which  I  venture  to  say  we  might 
wish  we  had  never  started. 

“I'rankly.  the  members  of  the  committee 
would  like  an  expression  of  opinion  from 
the  memlHTship  of  the  society  at  large 
with  regard  to  best  way  of  proceeding 
with  its  entire  job.  but  particularly  with 
what  I  have  called  hardened  offenders. 

"What  we  arc  pleased  to  call  the  news¬ 
paper  profession  has  not.  I  regret  to  sav, 
been  so  recognizetl  by  the  general  puhlic 
or  by  statute.  We  do  not  jxissess  power 
like  the  bar  assiKiations  of  the  country 
to  throw  out  our  own  memhers  who  trans¬ 
gress  the  ethics  of  the  calling.  We  mav 
disajiprove  of  them  and  say  so  publicly, 
hut  that  is  where  our  power  stops. 


fact  shouM  lead  newspapers  to  be  scrupulously 
careful  in  their  h.Tndling  of  facts.  But  that 
the  facts  and  all  of  the  facts  in  a  criminal  case 
should  be  printed,  surely  goes  without  saying. 
For,  obviously,  without  the  facts,  puhlic  opinion, 
in  which  the  jury  shares,  cannot  operate  fairly. 
Suspicion  is  always  likely  to  create  more  sus¬ 
picion  and  prejudice  than  publicity.  This  criti¬ 
cism  is  so  often  m.Tde  against  newspapers  that 
I  venture  to  hope  that  you  and  your  committee 
will  take  notice  of  it  and  answer  it.' 

“The  committee  got  in  touch  with  Mr. 
Darrow  early  in  December  and  while  it 
muvt  be  said  that  he  stands  by  his  guns 
have  setm  recenilv‘’‘rnumbc'r  oTwiwi  I  '•‘'Kard  to  most  of  his  original  posi- 

onsider  on  the  whole,  constructive  criti-  admits  that  his  remarks  may 

cisms  of  the  pre.ss.  For  example,  while  have  been  too  broad  and  says  that  in  the 
I  did  not  agree  with  all  the  statements  future  he  will  attempt  to  distinguish.  He 
advanced,  I  felt  that  the  article  in  Cen-  writes ; 
tnry  magazine  for  SeptemlKT  by  Ernest 
W.  Gruelling,  entitled,  ‘(.'an  Journalism 


der  discussion,  the  last  six  months,  in 
inventing  new  things  to  say  about  the 
press  or  new  reasons  why  the  earnest 
seeker  after  the  truth  should  stop  reading 
the  daily  newsptipe-r  and  rely  solely  on 
their  tribunes  of  light  and  life. 

“On  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  I 


.  .  .  .  “Confronted  by  these  and  other  con- 

m  the  same  publications  which  printed  siderations,  the  C(<mmittee  thought  that 

the  originals.  ^  during  the  first  few  months  of  its  life, 

“This  brought  us  face  to  face  with  the  it  would  do  well  to  feel  its  way  and  until 

question  of  how  to  deal  with  hardened  it  had  received  a  more  explicit  mandate 
offenders,  with  men  and  publications  who  from  the  Society  to  confine  its  activities  have  liecn  taken  by  the  Society  to  deal 
liahitually  and  often  with  the  idea  of  ad-  to  collecting  a  quantity  of  data  dealing  with  three  typical  cases  of  what  we  con- 

vancing  their  own  interests  discharge  with  attacks  on  the  integrity  of  the  press  sidered  unfair  criticism  on  the  newspaper 

attack  after  attack  against  the  newspapers  and  .so  far  as  disciplinary  measures  were  business. 


Become  a  I’rofcssion?’  was  in  the  main  a 
reaxinable  discussion  of  this  interesting 
subject.  Similarly,  the  more  recent  series 
on  .\mcrican  newspapers  by  Carl  \V. 
Dickey  in  the  World's  Work  magazine 
has  been  informational  in  the  Ingest  de¬ 
gree  and  the  author  has  evidently  been 
at  great  pains  to  be  fair. 

“Now  let  me  recite  the  steps  which 


“  *Of  course,  I  know  perfectly  well  that  all 
new*spapcrs  are  not  alike,  ami  while  1  Jo  not 
rriju*nit)er  my  exact  worJs,  it  is  entirely  pos¬ 
sible  they  were  t' o  broad.  Anyhow,  m  the 
future  1  ^h.ill  attempt  to  distinguish. 

**  *.\s  to  your  question,  T  am  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  impfissible  to  pet  a  fair  trial  in  crimi¬ 
nal  cases  where  mo-^t  of  the  newspapers  carry 
on  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the  defendant, 
as  is  very  common  in  this  country.  Neither  do 
I  think  that  the  ideal  juror,  from  any  stand¬ 
point,  is  the  one  who  habitually  reads  such 
stories.  When  an  opinion  is  firmly  fixed,  it 
is  verv  hard  to  change  it.  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  lawyers  arc  ripbt  in  their  judgment 
of  this  matter.  I  know  of  no  lawyers  who  do 
not  feel  the  same  way  about  it. 

**  am  quite  certain  that  in  England  the 

popers  are  not  permitted  *o  make  comment  on 
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the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  express  opinions 
as  to  the  or  innocence  of  the  defendant 

and  as  to  what  should  l>e  done  with  them.  1 
have  no  doubt  that  the  public  is  entitlet!  to  l»c 
informed  upon  crimes  as  well  as  ujHm  any 
social  activities,  but  in  important  cases,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  jurors  come  into  the  l>ox  with 
a  definite  fixed  opinion  on  every  im|K)rtant 
question  connected  with  the  case  and  most  of 
tne  so^alled  intelligent  juror>  tell  the  court  that 
the  opinion  cannot  i>e  changed  and  that  it  would 
influence  the  verdict. 

**  ‘1  am  very  glad  to  know  of  your  •  rganiza- 
tion  and  sincerely  trust  that  it  may  do  some 
good  work.  I  think  your  organization  is  pnK>f 
of  the  general  fact  that  the  papers  go  too  far 
an  reference  to  the  maters  that  we  are  <lis- 
cussing.  A  large  percentage  of  the  papers  not 
only  publish  fact^,  but  are  partisan  ami  as^^ist 
the  State's  ofticers  and  iletectivts  in  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  cases.' 

‘*Tlic  committee  is  indebted  to  Mr.  I*'. 
S.  Beck  of  the  ('bica^o  Tribune  for 
callinf?  its  attention  to  an  allegje<l  attack 
upon  the  integrity  of  ne\vspapt*rs  by  I'red 
B.  Smith  of  New  York,  who  in  a  siK'ecb 
at  Baltimore  is  quoted  as  haviiif?  said  that 
the  country  is  beingj  flcMided  witli  full 
page  advertisements  in  newsixiixrs  in¬ 
serted  by  the  li(|uor  interests  witli  tlie 
general  understanding:  that  any  jK'rson  or 
orRani/ation  taking  such  an  advertisement 
will  receive  a  favorable  editorial  mention. 
On  lodjiinj;  a  vigorous  protest  witli  Mr. 
Smith,  who  is  chairman  of  the  C  itizens 
Committee  of  One  Thousand  of  the  Xa- 
lional  Movement  for  Law  Knforcement, 
the  committee  received  the  following  re¬ 
ply  fnim  Mr.  Smith,  under  date  of  Xov- 
emher  2Sth: 

“  ‘Pardon  delay  in  answering  y<»nr  letter  «if 
November  19.  1  have  been  almost  ctmstantly 

on  the  ri*ad  and  therefore  delay  in  answering. 

“  ‘Permit  me  to  sav  as  strongly  as  I  know 
how.  that  not  in  any  shape,  manner  form  did 
J  suggest  that  the  “editorials'*  were  infiuenced 
in  any  vva>  whatever  liy  reason  of  these  full- 
page  advert  isement.s.  IVrhaps  when  I  tell  you 
that  this  comment  was  made  in  Paltimore  it 
may  give  you  a  little  angle  upon  the  state  of 
mind  a  grxMl  many  people  are  in  there,  and  also 
when  I  tell  you  that  1  ra.nle  exactly  the  same 
comment  in  the  Statler  Hotel  in  Cleveland, 
with  rei»resenTativcs  of  the  press,  including  the 
Plain  Dealer,  and  no  attention  whatever  was 
pniil  to  it. 

“‘The  fact  is  that  when  this  (picstion  was 
raised  in  Ibaltimore  I  was  then  defemling  the 
tu*wspaj*ers.  for  a  man  had  si>oken  from  the 
floor  indicating  that  he  thought  the  newspaj>ers 
were  Ixnight  up  by  the  li<iuor  interests,  and  I 
said  I  didn't  Indieve,  generally  speaking,  that 
was  true,  and  I  don't  l>elirve  it.’ 

■‘lui'idfiitlv  the  remarks  whicli  Mr. 
Smith  says  he  made  in  Cleveland  were 
never  called  to  my  attention  there  by  onr 
rei)orter>. 

“The  committee  cannot  but  feel  that 
many  times  the  most,  if  not  the  only 
really.  etTeetive  reply  to  detractors  of  the 


I)ress  must  be  made  in  the  columns  of  the 
ncw-iwiK-rs  themselves  and  that  so  loiiK 
as  the  newspai)ers  take  so  comi)laisant  a 
view  of  the  matter  as  they  do,  failing  for 
the  most  part  to  pay  any  attention  to 
vigorous  attacks  in  their  own  local  terri¬ 
tory.  it  is  Ixumd  to  he  somewhat  a  work 
of  supererogation  for  a  committee  of  the 
Xational  Society  to  take  up  the  cudgels 
for  them. 

"In  this  conncetioii  the  committee 
wishes  to  give  its  approval  to  the  manly 
and  em|)hatic  stand  taken  by  the  liroaL-lyii 
liiifili’  very  recently  in  connection  with 
the  repudiation  of  an  interview  given  to 
Washington  corresjx indents  by  the  White 
House.  Most  of  yon  are  familiar  with 
the  incident.  It  related  to  a  speech  made 
by  Ambassador  Jusserand  and  the  story 
was  that  the  White  House  had  gently  but 
lirmly  reprimanded  that  distinguished  dip¬ 
lomat  for  making  a  certain  speech  in 
Washington.  This  story  was  sent  out  of 
Washington  by  a  number  of  corresp<ind- 
ents,  including  that  of  my  own  newspiiper. 
It  created  a  flurry  in  Washington  and  a 
statement  was  sul)se(|uently  issnwl  at  the 
White  House  denying  that  any  reprimand 
had  been  intended. 

“Instead  of  meekly  accepting  the  charge 
of  mis(|uot.ation,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  chose 
to  publish  on  page  1  a  complete  account 
of  the  incident,  b.acking  up  its  corre¬ 
spondent  solidly  and  explaining  to  its 
rea<lcrs  that  tlie  rather  unsatisfactory 
condition  under  which  the  President  is  in- 
terviewe<l  hut  cannot  he  (ptoted.  The 
I'.agle  in  thus  airing  an  anomolons  situ¬ 
ation  and  repulsing  an  attack  on  its  own 
integrity  ren<lered  a  service  to  the  entire 
newspajK-r  i)rofession. 

“Three  jxissihle  courses  are  open  with 
regard  to  the  work  which  yonr  committee 
on  integrity  of  the  jiress  has  been  :ittempt- 
ing.  under  difl'ienlties.  for  the  jKist  live 
months,  namely: 

“1.  Drop  it. 

“2.  Continue  it  on  practically  the  same 
basis  as  In’tore.  in  which  case  the  present 
committee  iK-siK'aks  for  the  new  committee 
a  greater  degree  of  ciMiixTation  from  the 
memhershii)  at  large  than  has  e.xisted  in 
the  iKist. 

".k  h'.xtend  the  work,  through  the  em- 
Iiloymeiit  of  a  ix.rmanent  secretariat  and 
make  it  ei|iiivaient  in  onr  lield  '  >  what 
is  being  accomplished  by  the  Xational 
X'igilanee  r  mimittee  of  the  .XsscK'iateil 
.Advertising  Cluhs  of  the  W  orld. 

“It  is  for  the  society  and  directors  to 
decide." 


COMMITTEK  ON  ETHICAl,  STANDARDS 


('all  for  Finer  Taste  in  News  Eclitinji  and  Justice  to 
All  Written  About 


q'HE  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ethi- 
cal  Standards  was  presented  to  the 
convention  by  drove  Patterson,  Toledo 
Blade,  and  was  as  follows : 

“The  disposition  of  the  main  business 
of  the  Committee  on  Ethical  Standards 
of  the  .American  .Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  is  contained  in  a  preliminary  re¬ 
port.  now  in  the  hands  of  your  hoard 
of  directors,  lx:aring  on  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  referre<l  to  yonr  committee  by  last 
year’s  convention.  (This  refers  to  the 
investigation  of  activities  of  newspaper 
men  mentioned  in  the  Senate  oil  com¬ 
mittee  hearings.) 

“In  addition  to  the  submission  of  that 
repiirt  to  the  Itoard  which  is  a  separate 
—and  onr  most  im]X)rtant-  item.  I  beg 
to  submit  for  yonr  consideration  the  fol¬ 
lowing  matters  : 

“Eirst:  The  committee  recommends 
the  addition  of  tin-  following  paragraph 
to  the  Canons  of  Journalism : 

“  ‘To  its  privileges  uwler  the  free¬ 
dom  of  American  Institutions  are 
inseparably  joined  its  responsibilities 
for  an  intelligent  lidclity  to  tlie  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.’ 
“Sf-CONd:  The  committee  desires  to 
go  on  record  as  distinctly  in  approval 
of  the  president’s  appointment  of  a  spe¬ 
cial  committee  for  the  consideration  of 
attacks  on  the  press.  We  feel  that  here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  fullest  coop¬ 


eration  of  all  future  committees  on  ethi¬ 
cal  .standards.  The  new  committee  on 
attacks  on  the  press  aiul  the  committee 
on  ethical  standards  should  at  all  times 
work  in  the  fullest  accord  and  coopera¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  determining  what 
attacks  are  just  and  for  the  correction 
of  those  cases  wherein  wlitors  have  laid 
themselves  liable  to  just  attack. 

’’Thikii:  The  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Canons  of  Journalism  he  laid 
iK'fore  the  .American  Newspaper  Pnh- 
lishers’  .Association  in  an  effort  to  get 
the  iiKlorsement  of  that  body.  The  com¬ 
mittee  regards  this  as  a  matter  of  prime 
importance. 

"Eoi  kth  :  The  eommittec  desires  to 
record  its  observation  of  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency.  esjieeially  aiipareiit  in  the  year 
just  cloNcd.  on  the  part  of  newspapers, 
and  on  the  part  of  journals  devoted  to 
the  newspajier  profession,  to  he  increas¬ 
ingly  watchful  of  violations  of  news- 
jiaper  ethics  and  to  discuss,  editorially, 
such  violations  in  outspoken  terms. 

“In  this  connection,  please  note  three 
noteworthy  exhibits. 

“The  following  editorial  under  the 
caption:  ’This  Matter  of  Privacy,’  from 
Editor  &  Pi  bi.ishkr,  of  Dec.  6,  1924, 
relating  to  the  unwarranted  printing  of 
the  rumors  relating  to  the  private  life  of 
Rev.  Percy  Stickney  Grant  of  New  York, 
is  a  case  in  point: 


Turning  from  the  uproar  occasioned  by  so* 
callcil  press  invasion  of  the  privacy  of  in¬ 
dividuals  by  the  publication  of  income  tax  re¬ 
turns  taken  from  the  public  records,  discussed 
in  this  space  last  week,  we  have  in  New  York 
the  case  of  Dr.  Grant. 

It  offers  an  instructive  comparison  of  qual¬ 
ities  of  conscience  in  news  editing. 

There  is  no  uproar  over  what  happened  to 
Dr.  (irant.  The  Xctv  York  ll'orld,  however, 
has  ci»mmcnted  on  the  case,  raising  the  ques 
tion  of  privacy  of  such  individuals  as  Dr. 
(irant,  and  has  declared  (hat  “conscientious 
newspapers  would  welcome  an  alert  public 
recognition  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong 
in  the  pn)tection  of  i>ersonal  affairs.” 

A  few  days  ago  Dr.  Percy  Stickney  Grant,  in 
his  64th  year,  since  1893  rector  of  the  (.*luirch 
of  the  Ascension,  entered  a  hospital,  suffering 
from  nernicious  anemia.  It  was  a  first  page 
story  for  all  New  York  pai>ers. 

Dr.  (irant  for  years  has  l)een  a  very  lil»eral- 
minded  clergyman.  In  his  church  he  has 
practiced  the  principle  of  free  speech.  In  his 
congregation  one  would  sec  all  classes  f»f  j*eople. 
dignified  Episcopal  meml>ers.  folb»wers  of  other 
(ientile  denominntii>ns,  UuddiMs,  de-*cendants  of 
sun  worshipi>ers,  Jews,  queer  ohl  women  in 
shawls,  red-skinned  men  with  high  cheek  l)ones, 
shabby  kids  and  others  wearing  white  collars 
and  red  neckties. 

The  clergyman,  one  way  and  another.  g*)t  the 
reputation  of  biung  a  “railical.”  He  acquired 
infiuential  enemies  and  loving  frieiuD.  He 
was  always  a  prime  new-paper  topic,  usually 
iK'ing  depictctl  in  hot  water. 

Everyone  rememliers  the  stories  that  were 
written  about  his  engagement  to  marry  a  rich, 
divorced  society  woman,  the  prohibition  «»f  the 
wedding  bv  the  Uishop.  and  the  romantic  inci¬ 
dent  of  tfie  finding  of  a  l»aby  uaif  on  the 
clerg> man’s  dr»orstep  and  its  sur)se<)tient  death, 
while  the  clergyman  and  the  society  woman 
liowed  in  grief.  The  metroinJis  was  kept  won¬ 
dering  about  these  people.  It  was  all  more  like 
fiction  than  fact.  Dr.  Grant  kept  on  his  way. 
serene  enough.  His  sister  lived  with  him. 
having  lK*en  his  devoted  a  lupaiiinn  for  years. 

When  Dr.  Grant  went  to  the  hospital,  ap¬ 
parently  tlc'ipcrntely  ill.  his  congregatifui  gave 
evitlence  of  love  .and  esteem.  The  |Kirs<>nage 
would  lie  his  as  long  as  he  wantetl  it.  His 
salarv  would  lie  continued.  His  re>ign.Ttioii 
was  field  up. 

During  the  fir*>t  week  of  hi.s  confinement 
tinder  tre.atment  a  sc.aiitlalous  story  \sas  circu¬ 
lated,  concerning  Dr.  Grant  and  a  housemaid 
b  ng  employed  by  him.  It  was  in  no  wise 
sub-tantinted  by  any  imblic  record.  We  <lo 
not  know.  aU'l  are  not  concerned,  whether  it 
was  true  or  false.  The  New  Y«»rk  W<ir1d  is 
authority  tor  the  statement  that  it  was  a  “cruel 
and  unfounded  allegation.** 

At  lea-st  two  New  York  newspapers  (we  ilo 
not  kiu-w  how  many  <  (her  iiewspapt  rs  fnl- 
lowed)  picked  up  this  gutter  gossip  and  pub- 
li-heil  it.  The  name  of  the  •-upp  •’-ed  un¬ 
fortunate  girl  that  Dr.  Grant  had  liefriended 
ami  employed  in  his  house,  ainl  then  had  made 
love  to.  was  actually  printed. 

Dr.  Grant  sent  word  from  his  sick  room 
that  it  was  a  cruel  fals<*hoo<l.  The  statement 
was  pnbli’-herl  that  his  friends  ha<l  urged  him 
to  bring  lilnd  suits,  luit  that  l.e  had  shaken  his 
head,  saying  he  w-  iild  not  resist  the  evil. 

.\n"ther  story  iuiblishe<l  at  al>out  this  same 
timr  indicated,  tinmgh  it  did  not  assert  the 
fact,  that  Dr.  Grant's  physical  ilisorders  might 
have  broken  down  his  reason.  There  seemed 
to  l»e  no  more  justification  for  setting  this 
rumor  b*ose  upon  an  nnsns|>ecting  public  than 
the  more  infam«us  act  in  connecting  the  clergy¬ 
man's  name  with  that  of  the  housemaid,  with¬ 
out  any  base. 

Editor  &  Prni.isnER  would  fail  of  its  «luty 
if  it  did  not  denounce  this  monstrous  piece 
of  newspaper  malpractice,  nithlesslv  committed 
in  violation  of  recognized  canons  of  journalism. 

The  New  York  World  raises  the  question  of 
what  is  right  and  wrong.  The  answer  is  simple. 
The  line  lietween  right  and  W'rong  is.  or  should 
l>e.  as  clear  to  any  editor  as  it  is  clear  to  any 
gentleman  in  his  place  of  business  or  in  his 
hf»me.  Backstairs  iiersonal  gossip,  calculated  to 
ruin  the  rcputati»  n  of  individuals,  is  not  re¬ 
peated,  until  it  becomes  a  matter  of  public 
concern  through  some  action  by  the  public’s 
responsible  representatives. 

The  leading  eilitors  of  the  I’nited  States 
have  clearly  declared  their  position  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  the  right  of  individuals  to  privacy.  The 
rule,  as  set  forth  by  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors,  is: 

“A  newspaper  should  not  invade  private 
rights  or  feefings  without  sure  warrant  of  pub¬ 
lic  right  as  distinguished  from  public  curiosity.” 

The  case  of  Dr.  Grant  does  not,  unfortun.ate- 
ly.  stand  alone.  The  newspapers  responsible 
are  not,  by  any  means,  to  1^  singled  out  for 
con<1emnation.  There  is  a  general  tendency  by 
many  newspapers  to  pander  to  morbid  curiosity 
without  warrant.  Particularlv  is  this  true  in 
metropolitan  centers.  Smalf  cities  will  not 
stomach  it. 

It  is  onr  opinion,  and  we  state  it  for  such 
effect  as  it  may  have  upon  the  ne\vspai>er  as 
a  busine'is.  aside  fri«n  moral  consideration,  that 
tem|xirary  gains  ma<le  at  the  expense  of  decency, 
ultimately  are  registered  as  definite  losses.  A 
newspaper  is  nrt  that  of  a  single  editorship  or 
of  a  single  generation.  Readers  are  people 
with  sensibilities. 

“The  followiiie:  editorial  froin  the  New 
A'ork  AVorld,  of  Nov.  29,  1924,  under  the 
caption :  ’The  Domain  of  Privacy,’  is  a 
tinx-ly,  intelligent  and  purposeful  discus¬ 
sion  of  newspaper  ethics  of  such  value 
as  to  warrant  a  permanent  place  in  the 
records  of  this  Society  and  is,  in  our 
opinion,  properly  made  a  part  of  this 
report : 

The  week’s  news  has  attractcil  attention  to 
three  cases  which  touch  deeplv  the  private  af¬ 
fairs  of  individu.ils.  We  refer  to  the  black¬ 
mail  case  involving  the  anonymous  Indian 
potentate,  the  unhappy  marriage  of  voting  Mr. 
Rhinelander  and  the  cruel  and  unfounded  al 


legations  al>out  Dr.  (jrant.  In  various  degTe^l 
these  stories  raise  the  question  of  how  far  {I 
is  necessary  and  right  ft>r  the  public  to  inYa^.! 
the  privacy  of  the  individual. 

No  one  can  claim  that  any  concern  of 
body  is  everybcxly’s  business.  There  are  cleirl 
ly  many  aspects  of  the  private  lives  of  ntrl 
and  women  which  are  noboily’s  business  bc| 
their  own.  No  one  can  claim,  on  the  cir,r 
hand,  that  in  an  organized  society  a  person 
entitled  to  unlimited  privacy.  But  where 
draw*  the  line  in  concrete  cases  is  often  vepl 
puzzling,  involving  nice  judgments  of  puhk| 
|K>licy  and  fine  distinctions  of  taste. 

The  Rajah's  ca>e  has  reached  the  pubii* 
through  a  l.iwsuit.  The  facts  w’hich  are  beir.l 
published  are  l>eing  revealed  almost  entirei 
through  testimi  iiy  in  open  court. 

The  marriage  of  ^ir.  Rhinelander  wg' 
matter  of  public  record,  as  all  marriages  gn| 
The  allegations  on  which  the  suit  for  anno ! 
mer.t  is  Ixised  are  given  in  a  document  issue 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Rhinelander’s  lawyer.  B~ 
I)efore  this  tlocument  was  issued  the  sameg] 
legations  were  publisht-il.  bas<‘d  on  naturali&| 
tion  records. 

The  stories  alnnit  Dr.  (irant  originated 
purely  private  source.  There  was  tni  pu^  1 
out  act  of  anv  kind,  there  was  no  action  btj 
tore  any  ]>uhlic  agency  nor  before  any  scic 
public  ^Kxly  such  as  his  church. 

in  the  case  of  Dr.  Grant  only  one  concl 
sioii  is  (Nissible.  His  privacy  was  ruthlcDi 
invaded,  and  no  conceivable  reason  of  (luN 
)N  licy  can  justify  the  attack  upon  him.  He 
the  victim  of  as  itnlefcn^ible  journalistic  prac  j 
tice  a<*  any  one  can  imagine.  The  fact  tig 
this  practice  was  repudiated  by  the  conscientKR.| 
metro|K>1itan  press  is  evidence  of  common  agm 
iiieiit  as  t(»  the  canons  of  goo<l  taste  in 
sort  of  thing. 

The  ease  of  Mr.  Rhinelander  stands  on  ad.: 
ferenl  level.  .Marriage  is  a  public  instituu* 
and  the  fact  of  a  marriage  is  a  ]>ul>lic  fact, 
suit  for  the  annulnient  of  marriage  is  an  a;  I 
I>eal  for  relief  to  organized  society  an<i  is 
matter  of  public  concern.  So  far  the  rules  • 
policy,  morality  and  gtHnl  taste  is  clear  enoug 
The  Uhlneiandcr  case  involved  public  actv- 
iwice.  But  how  far  the  surnunding  circur 
.stances  of  the  marriage  were  legitimate  pubi; 
property  is  a  matter  that  can  well  he  qtl^  i 
tinned.  It  is  a  question  of  how  far  the  puli:] 
is  entitled  to  inquire  into  a  rather  dramatic  dt  I 
fiance  of  its  own  custom- 

The  case  of  the  Rajah  j-  still  elearer.  Hr-j 
a  great  Briti-h  kink  acting  through  an  attorw 
has  brought  all  tiic  known  fact-  into  an  opr  I 
C(  urt  roi'in.  It  is  an  invitation  to  puldicr 
winch  conscientious  neWM«apers  have  tcmper» 
only  whert  the  detail  of  the  testimony  mi|r  I 
pander  to  morbid  curioxiiy  ainl  was  uiinecessa:  I 
to  an  understanding  i  f  the  isMie-  an  !  the  dnc.1 
of  the  case.  If  the  R.ij.ih  i-*  grieved  at  tr 
publicity,  his  complaint  lies  rot  again>t  tb] 
new -iidiicrs  and  the  public  but  again-t 
blackmailers  .ind  the  bank. 

The  whole  .-ubicci  of  orivacy  is  a  very  iff  1 
l>ortant  part  of  the  problem  of  lilicrty  in  tk-j 
mulern  world.  It  mu-t  not  be  suppo-ed,  ho*  i 
ever,  that  there  is  le->  privacy  than  there  u«r 
to  Ik*.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  small  communr 
there  has  always  been  less  privacy  than  thr*! 
is  foilay  in  the  complex  niiMlern  city.  The  n  j 
v.isiim  of  privacy  in  great  communities  i 
.si»cctacular  than  it  i-  in  a  village  or  a  sim!  j 
town,  but  it  is  far  less  common.  The  caK-' 
stand  out  so  vividly  in  the  newspapers  becau*'! 
they  burst  upon  the  public  so  unex|*ectedl; 

In  the  sm.'tll  community  cveryls  dy  knows  i 
.'ilxmt  everything  from  the  start  and  there  •- 
little  elements  of  surprise.  But  ju«t  Ijecaos  ] 
publicity  alxmt  private  affairs  in  great  coc  | 
munities  is  so  poignant,  the  public  should,  :: 
it  c.yes  for  lil)crty,  watch  Jealously  for  tx  I 
public  Justification  where  privacy  is  invade  ' 
The  W  orld  has  no  doubt  that  conscicntioci 
newspapers  would  welci  me  an  alert  puW: 
recognition  of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
in  the  pmtection  of  i^ersonal  affair.s. 

“We  concItKlc  these  exhibits  by  ati 
taching  Iwreto  this  recent  brief  editoria!! 
fniin  the  AVie  York  Iferald 
tinder  the  caption:  ’\  (Jt'cstion  oij 
Ethics.’ 

A  question  of  ethics  has  been  raised  bi| 
Senator  Caraway’s  use  of  the  text  of  a  speec; 
by  Secretary  Wilbur,  furnished  in  confident  | 
to  the  newspafiers  but  never  delivered 
leased  for  publication.  We  agree  entirely  wii:| 
the  Wirld  that  the  Senator’s  action 
“thoroughly  cheap  and  inexcusable.”  showinil 
“incredible  bad  taste  and  unfairness.” 

A  certain  !yi>e  of  (Mditician  cannot  be  it  I 
strained  from  misconduct  of  which  he  would  bi| 
loudest  in  complaint  if  he  were  a  victim  of  it 
^lr.  Caraway  knew  that  sitecches  sent  out  cot  I 
ditionally  for  release  are  uniler  seal  for  all  tbf| 
agencies  to  which  they  are  delivered.  He  wij 
nit  himself  a  trusted  agent,  but  he  was  seek  | 
ing  to  profit  politically  from  some  such  agcnt‘ 
breach  of  faith. 

Newspapers  have  to  l)c  rigidly  on  their  guar! 
in  protecting  communications  which  they  obtair 
under  reservations.  They  cannot  laugh  off  a 
violation  of  confidence,  as  a  p<>litician  can 
They  ought  to  rebuke  it,  as  the  World  did 
not  view  it  lightly  and  tolerantly,  as  the  Timt 
did  the  other  day  in  a  jocose  editorial,  treat 
ing  the  speech  as  if  it  had  become  legitimate 
public  property.  What  Mr.  Wilbur  may  ban 
intended  to  say  but  never  sahl  is  hardly 
admissnble  subject  of  comment  by  a  newspapt^ 
of  the  Times*  ethical  and  professional  standard* 

“Now  may  I  say,  by  way  of  siimmin: 
up,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  the  earne? 
and  honest  newspaper  editor  is  callec 
upon  to  live  much  in  that  realm  whic!: 
lies  between  the  two  Great  Domains  oi 
human  action. 

“The  late  Dird  Moulton,  speakinji  bel 
fore  the  Authors’  Cluh  in  I.ondim  anij 
quoted  in  the  Atlantic  }fnnthl\.  ex-| 
(Continued  on  Pane  IS) 
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AN  ADVERTISEMENT  THAT  WAS  WRITTEN  BY  A  USER 


“ECONOMICAL  BECAUSE  IT 

SAVES  NOTHING”  f 

-  # 

Reprinted  from  an  article  in  the  New  Bedford  Standard. 
describing  its  new  plant 

4(»13ARA1)0XICALLY.  The  Stanilanrs  eoniimsinj:  room  is  eeononiieal  '  ^ 

beeaiise  it  saves  nothinji.  All  type  oni-e  iiseil  is  thrown  in  the  serap 
heap  to  be  returned  to  the  ineltinji  pots  and  run  throujih  the  niai-hines.  I 

In  the  old  days,  even  after  the  body  type  eanie  to  he  east  by  Linotype  nia-  * 

ehines.  sueh  material  as  <lisplay  type,  borders,  spaein*:  slujis.  and  other  _  J 

eipiipnient  was  saved,  kept  in  raeks.  and  distributed  as  needed.  ^ 

Under  the  present  non-distrihutinj:  system  praetieally  nothin*;  is  f-mWm  ■ 

saved,  and  everv  letter  of  tvpe  that  goes  into  the  paper  is  new  and 
w  ill  be  used  hut  once.  This  not  only  saves  the  labor  of  distrih- 
iiting  and  hand-setting  the  material,  hut  it  gives  the  advertiser 
and  the  reader  a  fresh  faee  on  the  type.” 

MERGENTHALER  EINOTYPE  GO. 

Brooklyn,  iSetv  York  r 

Sail  FraiK’isifo  Chicago  Now  Orloan-  j  — 

Canadian  Linotype  Limited,  Toronto  ^  m  ^ 

Agencies  in  the  PrincifHil  Cities  ^  ^ 


Composed  entirely  on  the  Linotype  in  the  Bodoni  Series 
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ETHICAL  REPORT  I  I  think  that  ed\ 

-  CCIMMITTKE  ON  SYNDICATi:S 

(Continual  foni  page  16)  -  editors  n 

plained  with  clarity  and  force  the  do-  ^^viHlioate  Mcii  Declare  Editors  Are  Responsible  for 
main  of  •Ulxdience  to  the  Lnenforce-  Mail)’  AbllSCS  ill  Syndicate  Material  ."The  manaf 

“  'First  comes  the  domain  of  Positive 

l^w,’  lie  said,  ‘where  our  actions  arc  ,  .  ,  .  I  Uilnk*  "t!i**s 

prescribed  by  laws  binding  upon  us  CILF.NTLY,  but  with  evident  interest,  The  complete  report,  with  one  or  two  waiit"ui  sce'*^syi 
which  must  lie  obeyed.  the  editors  heard  the  syndicates’  de-  unimportant  elisions,  follows ;  s.yndieate  man  t: 

"  'Next  comes  the  domain  of  Free  fense  against  the  charges  laid  against  "1  here  has  been,  so  far  as  the  com-  to'^'ce'^feanires'^ 
Oioicc,  which  includes  all  those  actions  them  at  the  19J4  meeting  of  the  Society,  mittee  knows,  no  development  in  the  syn-  wantTto  bny”he 
as  to  which  we  claim  and  enjoy  complete  Marvin  H.  Creager,  Milzvaukce  Journal,  dicate  situ.ation  in  the  last  year  to  de-  ,  ,  , 

freedom.  who  formulated  the  1924  report  on  the  mand  special  attention  by  the  committee  . 

‘"Cut  between  these  two  there  is  a  basis  of  letters  from  editors,  this  time  ^'.i<l  so  it  was  suggested  that  some  of  the  says: 

thinl  large  and  important  domain  in  sought  expression  of  the  other  side  views  of  syndicates  be  submitted  to  the  ,  ’  * 
which  there  rules  neither  Positive  I-aw  through  statements  from  syndicate  own-  Society  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  bring-  ^featu'es"' 


that  should  really  have  a  place  in  their  papers. 
I  think  that  editors  dcf>end  too  much  on  the 
bally-hoo  of  the  syndicates  and  allow  their  oun 
judgment  to  be  overcome  by  salesmanship. 
Many  editors  never  j?ivc  a  standard  feature 
a  gtXKl  tryout.  A  glib  salesman  comes  along 
and  talks  to  them  into  buying  his  pr- duct  and 
perhaps  a  superior  feature  is  thrown  out. 

"The  manager  of  another  large  syn* 
dicate  has  this  to  say  of  sales  methods; 

Tliere  are  stupid  iicople  in  every  profession, 
I  think.  The  stupid  editor  frc<iuently  doesn’t 
want  to  see  syndicate  features.  The  stupid 
svndicate  man  takes  an  editor’s  time  uselessly. 
The  go(d  editor,  in  my  opinion,  always  wants 
to  see  features.  Imt  that  tlocsn’t  mean  that  he 
wants  to  buy  them. 


“And  another  man  old  in  the  s>iidicate 


thinl  large  and  important  domain  in  sought  expression  of  the  other  side  views  of  syndicates  be  submitted  to  the  ,  ’  *  ‘  analyze  hundreds  of  newspapers 
which  there  rules  neither  Positive  I-aw  through  statements  from  syndicate  own-  Society  as  a  means  of  assisting  in  bring-  ^fea°u're5'\vould'*  be  biaUproprCiT 

nor  Absolute  Freedom.  In  that  domain  grs.  Mr.  Creager  read  the  report,  with-  Fig  about  a  better  understanding  between  for  many  of  these  papers.  Some  of  our 'most 

there  is  no  law  which  inexorably  de-  out  interjecting  any  comment,  and  it  was  newspapers  and  syndicates.  Sometimes  appealing  features  are  t)uite  out  of  place  in 

termines  oiir  course  of  action,  and  yet  received  without  expression  of  sentiment  it  is  beneficial,  if  not  altogether  flattering,  "narh  to 'Je"ra  lea’iure^tVa  parwrfor'the'rra^ 

we  feel  that  we  are  not  free  to  choose  by  his  audience.  For  the  benefit  of  to  peep  into  the  mirror  and  .see  ourselves  that  »e  do  not  solicit  busine'ss'unlcss  a  tr.ans^ 


as  we  would.  .  .  .  This  is  the  domain  Iiditor  &  Publisher  readers  who  haven’t  others  see  us.  In  this  case  the  synd 
of  Obedience  to  the  Unenforceable.  Alan  time  to  read  the  complete  document,  the  cates  are  licilcling  up  the  glass  for  us. 
is  the  enforcer  of  the  law  upon  himself.’  points  the  feature  manufacturers  adduced  Alenioranda  from  various  syndicate 


“  ‘This  country  which  lies  lx;twcen  I^w  may  be  summarized  thus : 
and  F'ree  Qioice,’  says  Lord  Moulton,  ‘I  1.  Prlitors  do  not  buv  i 


others  see  us.  In  this  case  the  syndi-  *'nn  is  based  on  our  e.xpert  diagnosis  of  what 
tes  are  holding  up  the  glass  for  us  '*  •’“w  strongly 

\f  _  .  1  r  *  •  f  .  urge  an  editor  to  scrutinize  and  weigh  the 

AlcnioraiKItl  ironi  various  syndicates  merits  and  <]ualincatinn.s  of  anything  we  sub- 


1.  Editors  do  not  buy  in  many  in-  pE'te  agreement  among  them  even  on 


how,  however,  that  there  is  not  com-  before  he  takes  it  on.  Hut  once  his  de*'; 


sion  is  made,  equally  important  it  is  that  he 
should  in  fairness  to  the  feature,  to  us,  to  his 


,  ,  -  at  j  •  r  n  r  a.  .  .  «  _  1  •  a  If-.  suouiu  iii  lairness  lo  inc  leaiure,  to  us,  to  nis 

always  think  ot  as  the  domain  ot  Man-  stances;  they  permit  themselves  to  be  \ital  points,  such,  for  instance,  as  paper,  and  to  his  readers,  hold  the  feature  un- 

ners.  To  me.  Manners  in  this  broad  y,,/,/.  sometimes  against  their  better  judg-  contracts  hctu-ccn  syndicates  and  ncics-  '*  had  a  real  chance  to  make  good, 
sense,  signifies  the  doing  that  which  you  meiit.  papers  and  sales  inc'tliods.  It  also  is  ap-  “Forceful  suggestions  as  to  how  the 

should  do  although  you  are  not  obliged  2.  Editors  and  circulation  managers  Parent  that  there  is  a  (/itr/'gciicc  nf  ic«y.f  of  editors  might  be  lightened  are 

to  do  it.  1  do  not  wish  to  call  it  Duty,  are  to  blame  for  unsatisfactory  price  con-  <>f  determining  prices  to  be  asked  for  fea-  contained  in  this  comment  on  the  sales 
for  that  is  too  narrow  to  describe  it,  nor  ditions,  because :  t'lres  and  in  some  cases  syndicate  men  situation  by  a  syndicate  manager  • 

would  I  call  it  Morals  for  the  same  a.  They  often  attempt  to  induce  a  themselves  express  the  wish  that  the  edi- 

reason.  It  might  include  both  but  it  syndicate  to  withdraw  a  feature  from  a  tors  could  devise  a  way  of  scaling  prices  „ew‘sp™  indTyndkaiel  shmlldTe 
extends  beyond  them.  It  covers  all  cases  competing  paper  for  their  own  benefit.  equitably.  In  previous  reports  of  this  selective  cooperation.  I  think  th.-it  the  svudi- 
of  right  doing  where  there  is  no  one  to  b.  Many  of  them  are  known  to  syn-  committee  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  cates  do  not  spend  enough  time  or  thought  in 

dicate  salesmen  as  drivers  of  hard  bar-  editors  themselves  are  very  largely  to 


make  you  do  it  but  yourself.  dicate  salesmen  as  drivers  of  hard  bar-  editors  themselves  are  very  largely  to  Ty'^TeWt'^VadZncl^^^^^^ 

Mere  obedience  to  law  does  not  gains  and  prices  are  quoted  with  suf-  blame  for  hazmig  in  some  cases  to  pay  quirements.  They  are  disposed  m  their 

measure  the  greatness  of  a  nation.  .  .  .  ficient  margin  to  permit  an  apparently  exorbitant  prices  for  features.  This  judgment  to  secure  vast  amounts  of  matcHai 

Nor  is  the  licen.se  of  behavior  which  l.-,rge  reduction. .  _  same  ixiint  is  brought  out  by  several  cx^nsTve  puhHUltj^Xarg"^^^^ 

svndicate  men.  c.iiole  editors  into  buying  material  which. 


SO  often  accompanies  the  absence  of 


Often  exorbitant  bids  are  offered  syndicate  men. 


Law,  and  which  is  miscalled  Liberty,  a  by  editors  for  a  feature  in  great  demand.  Dne  syndicate  manager  says  he  believes  •’■"‘d  they  been  consulted  in  the  first  place,  they 

proof  of  greatness.  The  true  test  is  the  Editors  refuse  to  pay  an  increased  e'b'tors  fall  too  easy  a  prey  to  syndicate  ''o"'/'  I'aye  said  they  did  not  want, 

extent  to  which  the  individuals  compos-  rate  for  a  feature  which  will  enable  the  salesmens  and  frequently  buy  features  ,here^ ‘are^a'  rrea'rmaVrToks'Tn'  ft"‘'amf' the  ”1 

ing  the  nation  can  be  trusted  to  obey  syndicate  to  hold  its  producer,  yet  they  against  their  better  judgment.  He  says  biggest  hole  is  the  variability  and  f.iliihility  of  > 

self-imposed  law.  ...  If  I  were  asked  -.vill  pay  a  gre.atly  advanced  price  for  the  Fi  his  memorandum:  human  judgment.  Hccausc  we  have  from  time  I 

to  define  tyranny,  I  would  say  it  was  same  feature  to  another  syndicate  which  •  •  •  One  evil  that  has  grown  up  .should  be  in\>‘TlaTouUa;%Fmon;y,*we'”hate"had^^^^^ 

yielding  to  the  lust  ot  governing.  bas  succeeded  in  luring  the  producer  corrected,  and  that  is  the  tendency  of  editors  sider.-ible  exiierience  of  taking  editors  into  our  ! 

“So  much  for  the  very  excellent  analy-  awav  from  the  oricinal  orcanization.  pci^uasioii  of  salesmen  and  load  comidence  and  obtaining  their  decision  in  ad- 

1.  “P  P^Pcrs  With  more  features  than  thev  vaiice.  and  in  a  few  cases  many  thousands  of 

r  A  •  A  A  u  ^‘-^Ftors  ought  not  encourage  syn-  can  possibly  use,  to  the  detriment  (if  features  dollars  have  had  to  be  paid  for  a  feature  not 


“Editors  of  newspapers  do  indeed  have  dicates  which  do  not  manifest  a  deter- 
their  abode  in  this  wide  middle  realm  mination  and  ability  to  remain  in  the 

— the  domain  of  Manners.  Manners,  in  field.  Patronage  of  fly-by-night  syndi- 

the  highest  sense,  must  be  the  standard  cates  is  held  responsible  for  the  great 

of  much  pi  our  judgment.  In  this  high  increase  in  number  of  syndicates  and 

sense  it  is  the  safe  test  of  ethics.  sales  arguments  which  now  consume  the 

“If  we  are  honest  we  should  be  the  time  of  newspaper  executives, 
first  to  admit  that  newspapers  print  a  5.  Editors  do  not  show  the  respect 
great  deal  too  much  that  is  trivial,  for  contracts  necessary  to  the  conduct  of 
Again,  if  we  are  honest,  we  must  con-  a  stable  syndicate  business.  Some  edi- 
fess  that  newspapers,  not  purposefully  so  tors,  it  is  charged,  consider  a  contract  a 
much  as  negligently,  print  a  great  deal  one-way  agreement, 
which  is  not  only  unfair  to  those  who  Difficulties  over  territory  are  often 

participate  personally  in  the  publicity  but’  caused  by  newspapers  seeking  unfair 
which  could  hardly  be  construed  as  of  advantage  over  their  opposition,  some- 
service  to  the  common  good.  times  by  purchase  of  features  which  are 

‘It  is  our  problem.  It  is  a  personal  not  published,  sometimes  by  suppressing 
problem.  Only  as  we  lcome  men  of  features  when  it  is  thought  that  the  news- 
finer  taste,  more^  sensitive  to  the  de-  paper  may  lose  it  at  expiration  of  the 
mands  of  high  citizenship  in  that  domain  contract. 

of  Manners,  shall  we  come  to  satisfy  the  7.  S^dicates  are  open  to  the  charge 
righteous  claims  of  ethics  and  move  to-  that  they  do  not  develop  new  material, 
ward  the  achievement  of  both  Taste  and  because  they  have  found  it  difficult  to 
Justice^^  in  the  columns  of  our  news-  get  an  opportunity  for  a  new  feature  from 
papers.  _  most  editors,  who  demand  proof  of  the 

No  action  was  taken  om  tlie  «*mmit-  feature’s  success  in  other  cities, 
tee’s  recommendations. 


^  Railway,  through  its 
Bureau  of  Canadian  In- 
formation,  will  furnish 
you  with  the  latest  re¬ 
liable  information  on  every  phase  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  development  in  Canada.  In  the 
Reference  Libraries  maintained  at  Chicago,  New 
York  and  Montreal  are  complete  data  on  natural 
resources,  climate,  labor,  transportation,  business 
openings,  etc,,  in  Canada.  Additional  data  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  added. 

Development  Branch — If  you  are  interested  in  the  mining 
wealth  and  ever  increasing  mining  industry  of  Canada  or  in 
the  development  or  supply  of  the  very  great  variety  of 
industrial  raw  materials  available  from  resources  along  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  you  are  invited  to  consult  this 
Branch.  An  expert  staff  is  maintained  to  acquire  and  in¬ 
vestigate  information  relative  to  these  resources  and  to 
make  examinations  of  deposits  in  the  field.  Practical  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  special  opportunities  for  development,  use  of 
by-products  and  markets,  industrial  crops,  prospecting  and 
mining  given  on  application. 

No  charge  or  obligation  attached  to  the 
above  services.  Business  men  and  organ¬ 
izations  are  invited  to  make  use  of  it. 

<  _ 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company 

Department  Colonization  and  Development 
C.  P.  R.  Building 

Windsor  Station  Madison  Ave.,  at  44th  St.  165  E.  Ontario  St 
Montreal, Can.  New  York.  Chicago.  IIL 


Bureau  of 

Canadian 

Information 

The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  through  its 


Research  Is  Topic  of  N.  Y.  Agents 

Research  and  its  relation  to  advertising 
agency  service  was  discussed  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Council  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Ho¬ 
tel,  New  York,  Jan.  22.  Paul  Cherring- 
ton  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  was  principal  speaker.  Stuart  L. 
Mims  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany  is  council  chairman,  and  William 
J.  Bordman  of  the  George  Batten  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency'  is  secretary-treasurer. 


Tezgs  Agency  Sold 

Sai4  Antonio,  Tex.,  Jam  22. — F.  R. 
Colgann,  Thursday  announced  sale  of 
his  interest  in  the  Gifton  H.  Tupper 
Agency  and  the  Tupper  Colgann  Adver¬ 
tising  Company  to  Clifton  H.  Tupper,. 
who  became  sole  <)wner  of  the  business. 
Colgann  has  taken  charge  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  and  business  management  of  the 
Texas  Republic,  San  Antonio  weekly. 


For  the  calendar  year 
1924,  the  Baltimore 
Sun  (morning,  evening 
and  Sunday  issues)  car¬ 
ried 

32,786,478 

agate  lines  of  paid  adver¬ 
tising,  a  gain  of  694,180 
agate  lines  over  the  year 
1923. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


Morning  Evening 
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yet  secured  and  sight  unseen.  Sometimes  the 
result  has  been  tremendously  satisfactory  and 
other  times  it  has  been  disappointing.  Where  it 
has  been  disappointing  the  editors  involved  have 
realized  that  we  and  they  have  gambled  and  if  to 
any  ilcgrce  we  have  lost  we  have  lost  together. 
This,  of  course,  has  only  applied  to  very  big 
features.  .Many  times  we  have  taken  on 
features  that,  had  they  been  submitted  in  their 
^rst  raw  shape  to  a  b«>ard  of  editors  to  pass 
on.  would  have  been  turned  down.  Hut  some 
one  has  had  a  vision  about  such  material  and 
ha-^  worked  it  over  at  considerable  exi>cn'!e  into 
a  newspafier  feature,  and  it  has  been  a  success. 

I  could  give  you  instance  after  instance  of  the 
takinft  of  a  magazine  feature  or  a  book  and 
creating  out  of  it  a  newspaper  feature.  This 
is  something,  I  believe,  that  can  be  accom* 
plislied  only  by  a  person  who  has  the  ability, 
time,  and  syndicate  feature  exi>erience  to  do  it. 
After  it  is  done,  6fty  or  a  hundred  newspaper 
editors  recognize  it  at  a  moment's  glance  as  a 
g«  od  feature  and  buy  it.  Perhaps  five  out  of 
that  fifty  or  a  hundred  would  have  expressed 
any  interest  had  they  seen  it  in  its  first  shape, 
^not  liecause  these  men  have  nut  ability,  knowl¬ 
edge  and  newspaper  experience,  but  because 
they  have  not  the  time  nor  the  interest.  The 
transformatiim  of  a  magasine  feature  or  a  book 
into  o  newspaper  feature  is  a  business  by  it- 
self. 

As  to  the  wide  fluctuations  in  prices  of 
syndicate  features  another  veteran  syn¬ 
dicate  manager  says : 

•  *  *  Editors  and  fim«/a/icm  managers  arc 
to  Idame  for  the  unsatisfactory  price  conditions. 
It  is  the  news])aper  which  has  taught  the  syndi¬ 
cate  that  it  sh(iutd  accept  the  highest  bid  for 
the  feature. 

When  an  editor  shows  to  a  salesman  an  inter¬ 
est  in  a  feature  api>earing  in  an  opposition 
paper,  he  has  laid  the  founflath  n  for  the  syndi¬ 
cate  to  secure  more  money  fn>m  the  opposition 
paper  or  from  his  i>aper. 

There  api>ear  to  be  three  prices  for  a  feature: 
too  high,  too  low  and  a  fair  price,  and  it  has 
been  my  experience  that  the  cdit(»r  always  is 
wilting  to  pay  a  fair  price  in  preference  to 
one  which  is  too  low  or  too  high. 

The  salesman,  before  he  offers  a  feature  to 
an  editor,  knows  the  right  price  to  quote  and 
is  prepared  to  name  it,  but  when  an  editor  in 
decency  says,  “That’s  a  good  feature,"  the  price 
is  apt  to  increase. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  prices 
being  paid  by  various  cities  of  about  the  same 
importance. — says  Boston,  Philadelphia  and  De¬ 
troit  or  Worcester,  Springfield  and  Hartford. 
Such  a  comparison  would  show  what  eagerness 
has  done  to  prices  tn  certain  features.  It  is 
regrettable,  but  true,  that  the  editor  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  big  variation  in  prices  and 
for  the  disposal  of  features  (especially  im¬ 
portant  text  features  and  comics)  to  the  high¬ 
est  bidder. 

“Another  angle  to  the  price  situation 


is  brought  out  thus  by  an  observant  syn¬ 
dicate  manager : 

Of  course  there  are  editors  who  always  offer 
you  a  lower  price  than  you  set  and  ycu  antici¬ 
pate  him  by  .setting  your  price  higher  and  ciim- 
ing  down  to  his  figure.  There  are  a  number 
of  these, — all  good  fellows,  of  course.  All 
reputable  syndicates  wish  some  system  of  price¬ 
making  could  be  evolved  that  would  be  fair 
to  the  pa;>crs  and  the  syndicates.  S'  me  methods 
have  been  tried,  notably  one  based  on  circula¬ 
tion.  but  it  is  common  knowledge  that  there  is 
no  exact  way  at  pre>ent  by  which  the  prices 
of  syndicate  features  can  be  fi.xed  on  an  c<jui- 
tablc  basis.  If  the  editors  could  suggest  a  fair 
method,  I  think  the  larger  syndicates  would 
agree  to  try  it  out. 

“The  tendency  of  some  editors  always 
to  seek  to  drive  a  bargain  in  syndicate 
prices  is  thos  touched  on  by  the  head  of 
another  syndicate: 

I  have  heard  it  remarked,  and  by  editors  for 
whf  m  I  have  the  most  friendly  feeling,  that  the 
syndicates  ^et  one  scale  of  prices  exj»ccting  to 
take  another.  I  think  I  can  speak  for  all  the 
leading  syndicates  when  I  say  this  practice  is 
not  indulged  in.  I  have  also  heard  it  remarked 
by  some  of  these  same  editors  when  a  syndicate 
man  comes  in  to  sell  a  feature  they  invarably 
offer  him  half  the  price  he  asks.  Naturally  the 
salesmen,  who  are  the  i»er.sonaI  points  of  con¬ 
tact  between  the  syndicates  and  the  newspapers, 
get  to  know  this  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  the 
syndicates  establi.sh  what  they  think  is  a  fair 
rate  of  prices  for  the  different  territories,  the 
salesmen  ask  a  higher  rate  when  they  know 
Iteforehand  that  a  man  is  going  to  insist  on  a 
cut. 

“Here  is  what  another  syndicate  head 
has  to  say  of  the  price  situation : 

We  find  that  a  newspaper’s  attitude  toward 
feature  prices  is  highly  significant  of  its  feel¬ 
ing  toward  the  whole  scheme  of*  syndication. 
The  average  newspaper  resents  the  average 
feature  charge,  no  matter  what  the  figure  may 
be.  This  reaction  rises  from  two  causes: 
ordinary  newspaper  copy  can  be  got  very  cheap¬ 
ly:  and  there  have  been  so  many  cases  of 
hold-up  when  a  writer  or  artist  of  nation-wide 
fame  insists  on  unreasonable  remuneration. 
This  service  recognizes  both  of  these  causes 
of  ill-feeling  against  feature  prices;  but  find 
in  them  nothing  to  swerve  us  from  a  basic 
policy  in  fixing  our  own  figures.  feature 

writer  (>r  artist  of  talent  is  verv  hard  to  get. 
And,  when  one  is  got,  he  must  be  trained  and 
developed  to  pro<luce  goffd  newspaper  material 
over  a  long  period  without  retrogression. 
Compensation  must  be  in  keeping  both  with  the 
proficiency  of  the  creator  and  with  the  demand 
for  his  services.  Moreover,  the  shrewd  handling 
that  a  group  of  such  creators  requires  invariably 
entails  a  very  substantial  overhead  in  the 
syndicate  office. 


Of  equal  importance  in  newspaper  syndica¬ 
tion  is  the  bearing  distribution  nas  on  prices. 
Here  our  analogy  is  with  the  insurance  busi¬ 
ness.  Life  insurance  premiums  are  based  on 
mortality  table  and  on  the  known  overhead  of 
an  insurance  company.  Similarly  we  base  our 
prices  tn  circulation  tables  and  on  the  average 
overhead  on  a  given  feature  in  relation  to  the 
resjwnse  it  wins  from  its  market.  We  do  not 
capriciou>ly  raise  prices  just  l)ecause  we  think 
“the  trade  will  staml  it.**  When  we  raise  the 
price  on  a  feature  it  is  because  we  are  trying 
to  hold  a  good  creator  within  reasonable  limits 
instead  of  losing  him  to  a  c>  infietitor  who  may 
be  wholly  unscrupulous  in  his  methods  of 
charging  papers  for  feature  material. 

“Several  members  of  this  Society  have 
expressed  the  feeling  that  there  are  more 
syndicates  than  there  is  any  use  for — in 
fact  that  the  constantly  increasing  flock 
i>f  salesmen  is  becoming  pretty  much  of 
a  nuisance.  Naturally,  the  established 
syndicates  share  this  view  for  they  are, 
of  course,  not  eager  for  increased  com¬ 
petition.  The  editor  of  one  of  the  oldest 
syndicates  writes  in  this  connection : 

■  Criticism  of  syndicates  by  editors  is  probably 
the  natural  result  of  the  amazing  increase  in 
the  number  of  syndicates.  iVhat  uas  originally 
intended  to  be  a  working  agency  for  neivspapers 
and  authors  and  a  frtendlv  intermediary  be¬ 
tween  newspapers  and  authors  has  become  a 
competitix'e  Any  syndicate  editor  now, 

instead  of  having  to  think  only  of  his  source 
of  supplies  and  his  market,  has  to  give  at  least 
a  third  of  his  mind  to  what  other  syndicates 
are  securing,  the  sales  methods  they  are  using, 
and  the  prices  they  are  procuring.  This,  of 
course,  is  unavoidable;  perhaps  in  seme  ways  it 
is  advantageous:  and  in  any  case  there  is  no 
cure  for  it  except  the  ultimately  healthy  law  of 
letting  the  best  man  win. 

“And  here  is  what  another  syndicate 
manager  has  to  say  of  the  increasing 
number  of  feature  sellers : 

I  do  net  think  that  editors  should  encourage 
the  many  fly-by-night  syndicates  that  are  spring¬ 
ing  up.  Thev  sell  their  stuff  for  what  ever  they 
can  get  and  consider  it  so  much  gain.  No 
feature  should  have  a  standing  unless  it  is  tried 
and  tested  in  a  paper  of  great  influence  and 
circulation.  For  instance,  I  think  that  editors 
would  rather  run  along  with  our  syndicate  on 
features  produced  at  great  expense  than  to 
deal  with  private  syndicates  that  have  nothing 
back  of  them  but  an  office  and  a  telephone. 

“Of  special  interest  is  the  comment  on 
contracts.  It  is  a  bit  surprising,  perhaps, 
to  have  from  the  manager  of  one  big 
syndicate,  these  words : 

As  for  myself,  I  do  n*»t  believe  in  syndicate 
contracts,  but  I  suppose  they  are  necessary  in¬ 


asmuch  as  some  syndicates  are  nut  abi>ve  taking 
established  features  away  from  one  pat>er 
cause  of  greater  financial  inilucements  offered 
by  another.  However,  as  they  would  discon¬ 
tinue  anyway  at  the  end  of  the  contract  period, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  contract  is  no  great 
protection.  Ftr  the  general  run  of  features  I 
would  juit  as  soon  have  no  contract  because  if 
an  editor  does  not  uMNf  our  stuff  he  un//  find 
some  way  to  get  rid  of  it  and  if  he 

di^s  not  like  the  feature  or  if  tt  does  not  meet 
his  expectations,  uhat  is  the  use  of  holding 
him  to  a  contractf 

“And  in  a  similar  vein  another  writes: 

It  is  the  custom  in  selling  features  to  show 
the  editor  a  few  samples,  perhaps  only  one 
article  of  a  scries  of  articles.  it  would  ap- 
l>ear  that  as  the  editor  in  this  ca^e  buys  from 
a  “sample,**  exjiecting  that  subsequent  articles 
will  be  up  to  the  standard  set  in  the  “sample,** 
that  the  editor  should  have  the  right,  if  in  his 
judgment,  the  feature  is  not  holding  up,  to  an 
immediate  cancellation. 

For  a  daily  or  threc-timesa-wcek  feature, 
copy  is  prepared  usually  a  month  in  advance 
of  release,  hence  it  would  ai>i>ear  that  the  right 
to  cancel  by  giving  thirty  days'  notice  should 
be  the  privilege  of  the  editor. 

*‘The  necessity  of  contracts  between 
syndicates  and  their  writers  and  artists  as 
a  protection  against  alxluction  by  other 
syndicates  is  brought  out  thus  by  a  man¬ 
ager  : 

In  the  last  few  years  in  particular  a  very 
unfortunate  situation  has  ari.sen  fur  the  syndi¬ 
cates.  Authors  will  take  their  material  to  some 
syndicate  and  will  sign  up  only  a  one  year 
contract.  After  the  syndicate  has  gone  to  the 
enormous  initial  expense  through  the  mail  and 
through  salesmen  of  selling  them,  authors  will 
remove  their  product  at  the  end  of  a  year  to 
another  syndicate  and  sign  up  a  contract  on  the 
terms  of  receiving  as  a  guarantee  all  the  busi¬ 
ness  that  the  other  .syndicate  built  up  and  a 
share  of  any  new  business  that  the  new  syndi¬ 
cate  mav  put  on.  This  was  probably  the  original 
cause  of  the  price  raising  to  which  editors  bit¬ 
terly  object.  Several  years  ago  we  lost  a 
prominent  newspaper  feature.  VVe  approached 
all  the  leading  editors  u«ing  that  feature  and 
asked  them  if  they  would  ^  willing  to  stand 
a  moderate  raise  to  enable  us  to  meet  the  price 
demanded.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  echtors 
absolutely  and  indignantly  refused  to  stand  any 
raise.  We  lost  our  man  and  had  the  bitter 
ex|>erience  of  learning  that  those  very  same 
editors,  in  order  to  retain  the  feature,  whi^ 
was  an  extremely  popular  one,  were  paying 
double  and  more  to  the  new  syndicate  than  we 
had  asked  them  to  stand.  This  is  an  example 
where  co-operation  lietween  editors  and  syndi- 
cate.s  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  both. 

There  have  been  outrages  in  the  way  of  rais¬ 
ing  prices  to  a  newspaper  for  a  feature  that 
had  become  too  p<  pular  to  be  lost.  But  there 
(Continued  on  page  34) 


3$  omy  CROSS-WORD  comic 

EQUALS  THE  CROSS-WORD  PUZZLE  IN  INTEREST! 

Have  More  Than  a  Puzzle! 

Puzzle  Hounds  and  Otherwise  Will  Want  to  Follow'  the  Adventures  of  Cross-Word  Charlie 


CROSS  WORD  CHARLIE 


M  An  IMfMt 


YOUR  COMPETITOR  HAS  CROSS-WORD  PUZZLES  BUT— 

HE  CAN’T  HAVE  CROSS-WORD  CHARLIE  IF  YOU  BEAT  HIM  TO  IT! 

Already  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Kansas  City,  Vancouver,  Richmond, 

Savannah,  Norfolk,  Springfield,  Grand  Rapids,  etc.,  are  closed  Wire  for  Your  Territory 

The  Eastment  Syndicate  703  Knickerbocker  Building,  New  York 


Illustrating  thApe. 

pij’( 

‘  Auto  PL  Al  ^ 


with^oo 


The  PONY  AUTOl’ 
may  be  had  at  a  modi 
easy  terms  of  payment! 
or  more,  send  for  otf 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  IVM 


For  the  first  time  in  a  one  or 
two  press  plant  plates  may 
be  made  with  swiftness, 
economy,  accuracy  of  cur¬ 
vature  and  thickness,  and  a 
perfect  printing  face. 


50 1  Fifth  Avenw 


The  FIRST  CAST  IS  DHLIVKRFD 


The  FIRST  CAST  IS  SHAPED,  SHAVED,  and  TRIMMED 


A  COMPACM 

fully  motorized,  which  is  shipped  as#t 
to  work  by  your  stereotyper. 


th^aation  of  the 


It  casts,  shapes, 
shaves,  trims,  and 
cools  the  plate, 
deli\ering  it  dry, 
ready  for  press. 


•MPAQIACHINE, 

)ped  as*tand  may  be  set  up  and  put  instantly 


JTdLATE  MACHINE 
modrate  price,  and  upon 
nent|f  you  make  16  plates, 
r  ou'ten  purchase  plans. 


l  IVMSflNERY  CORPORATION 

A  vena  New  York  City 


REAR  OF  MACHINE 
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NEW  PROFESSIONAL  STATUS 

T  t>cci>iin's  incrca-siiiiilv  clear  that  the  course  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspajier  Editors  leads  to 
a  true  and  evident  i)rofes>ioual  status  fur  those 
who  make  the  news  and  e-ditorial  side  of  newspapers. 

Compare  the  delilterations  of  last  week’s  gathering 
at  Washington  with  similar  conferences  of  meml>ers 
of  the  organized  jtrofessions.  There  is  the  same 
searching  for  the  lines  of  truth,  honor,  competency ; 
open-minded  e.xchange  of  exiterience  ;  uncompromising 
denunciation  of  improper  practice  and  means  to  con¬ 
trol  individual  conduct ;  frank  and  full  discussion  of 
vital  i)rohlems  in  relation  to  public  and  private  re¬ 
sponsibilities;  organized  conclusions  reached  through 
free,  public  debate ;  action  Itased  on  an  established 
code  of  principles  and  objectives. 

The  <iuestion  has  Iteen  asked,  “Is  Journalism  a  Pro¬ 
fession?”  and  we  submit  to  our  readers  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Washington  clearly  rt“ply  in  the  affirmative. 

The  successful  launching  of  the  Society  should  be, 
and  we  are  conti<lent  is,  the  subject  of  rejoicing  among 
the  newspaper  workers  of  the  country.  At  last  there 
iS  a  solid  IxhIv  of  daily  newspaiter  etlitors  joining 
thought  and  action  for  the  establishment  of  written 
standards  of  iiractice. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  practices  of  the  average 
individual  newspaper  editor,  dictated  merely  by  con¬ 
science  and  good  manners,  are  now  well  confirmed  by 
the  Society.  We  read  the  deltates  of  this  new  editors’ 
organization  and  find  in  them  all  the  old  familiar  prin¬ 
ciples  of  all  the  g(xid  old  editors  we  have  ever  known. 

The  Society  has  never  been  needed  as  a  means  of 
reform  or  radical  change.  It  brings  no  great  new 
light  to  the  situation.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  funda¬ 
mental  changes.  There  are  many  worthy  projects,  but 
each  is  in  the  na«ure  of  a  refinement.  It  proposes  to 
defend  the  principles  that  have  stood  for  generations. 
Reaction  is  to  be  noted  and  checked.  The  Society  has 
set  out  to  make  the  newspaper  better  understood  by 
other  professions  and  editors  better  to  undersand  the 
public  policies  of  other  professions. 

We  iwrticularly  call  our  readers’  attention  to  the 
argument  and  debate  last  week  on  the  treatment  of 
medical  news.  This  is  getting  light  on  a  subject  which 
has  been  sore  for  generations,  merely  because  every¬ 
one’s  business  has  been  no  one’s  business.  Here  we 
have  a  vision  of  practical  service  by  the  Society. 

The  gra<lual,  well-considered  development  of  this 
organization  already  bears  a  fine  fruit,  and  true  wis¬ 
dom  has  been  shown  by  those  who  have  lieen  guiding 
it.  Great  credit  is  due  President  Casper  S.  Yost  and 
his  associate  officers,  for  the  calm  and  determined 
course  the  Society  has  taken. 

The  country  now  has  the  foundation  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion  which  will  endure  and  benefit  every  earnest  press 
worker.  From  the  professional  point  of  view  this  fact 
is  subject  for  congratulation,  but  naturally  the  broader 
significance  lies  in  better  assured  public  benefits. 

President  Coolidge  lent  to  the  Washington  occasion 
not  only  the  dignity  of  the  first  office  in  .American  life, 
but  a  personal  testimony  which  has  caused  pride  to 
glow  afresh  among  the  men  and  women  of  the  craft. 
Ours  are  the  best  newspapers  in  the  world.  We  know 
they  are  by  no  means  perfect.  They  falter  and  stumble 
after  the  ways  of  men.  But  they  do  possess  certain 
positive  elements  of  public  service  and  private  pride 
which,  we  feel,  merit  the  President’s  high  and  candid 
comment. 

Newspaper  men  who  attended  the  Saturday  night 
dinner  testify  that  better  after  dinner  speaking  has 
not  been  heard  at  any  function— all  in  the  spirit  of 
earnest  men,  thinking  their  way  through  the  complex 
mazes. 

The  business  that  the  Society  transacted  clearly 
indicates  a  disposition  to  tackle  the  deepest  common 
problems  with  bare  hands.  One  reads  the  proceedings 
convinced  that  these  editors  mean  to  make  something 
more  of  this  Society  than  a  pleasant  fraternal  or¬ 
ganization.  They  mean  to  give  newspaper  work  the 
professional  status  it  deserves. 

A.  highbrow  wants  to  know  how  the  cross 
word  erase  "phrnomemon”  can  he  explained. 

It  is  a  good  little  game,  and  the  normal  person 
is  a  child  at  heart  and  enjoys  plav.  It  is  also 
one  means  of  escape  from  the  horror  of  inces¬ 
sant  American  talk  about  money,  automobiles, 
boose  and  sex. 


Boast  not  thyself  of  tomorrow;  for  thou 
kiiowest  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 

Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not  thine 
own  mouth;  a  stranger,  and  not  thine  own  lips. 
—Proverbs;  XXVII,  1-2. 


AN  EXPENSIVE  GIFT 

E  have  just  been  reading  a  proof  page  of  a 
feature  service  mailed  to  newsiiapers  free  of 
charge.  It  has  a  half-page  Thanksgiving 
Dinner  story,  with  an  attractive  proposed  menu  and 
a  delightful  line-drawing  of  a  housewife  preparing 
a  turkey  for  the  roaster.  “Matrix  will  be  supplied 
upon  request.’’  It  is  all  as  free  as  the  blessed  sun¬ 
shine. 

In  three  columns  of  type  we  find  the  words  “enam¬ 
eled  ware”  appearing  no  less  than  28  times.  This 
suggestion  of  the  use  of  enameled  ware  in  kitchen 
service  is,  of  course,  just  woven  through  a  story 
which  has  the  appearance  of  legitimate  newspaper 
writing.  The  average  reader  would  not  imagine  that 
the  story  was  intended  to  advertise  a  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  but  nevertheless  he  would  be  left  with  a  distinct 
impression  that  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  could  scarcely 
be  prepared  without  the  use  of  enameled  ware 
utensiles. 

The  stuff  was  broadcast  by  the  “Service  Depart¬ 
ment,  Room  1501,  46  Cedar  street.  New  York.’’  \Ve 
need  not  tell  you  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  press 
agent  of  an  industrial  advertiser.  How  many  news¬ 
papers  “fell  for’’  it  we  do  not  know.  Probably  not 
many.  A  few  clippings  would  have  satisfied  the 
press  agent.  He  would  have  been  able  to  tell  his 
employer  that  if  he  had  purchased  at  space  rates  an 
equivalent  amount  of  display  advertising  the  cost 
would  have  exceeded  the  press  agent  expense. 

Nibbling — ^nibbling — nibbling ! 

But,  year  by  year,  the  old  game  of  free  space 
grabbing  grows  more  feeble.  However  subtle  press 
agents’  offerings  may  be,  the  average  editor  steers 
off  when  the  red  flag  of  “something  for  nothing”  flies 
at  the  masthead  of  a  syndicated  proof. 


Buffalo  Enquirer,  published  in  standard  form 
for  34  years,  takes  on  picture  tabloid  form  as 
Buffalo  Daily  Star  and  Enquirer.  Here,  indeed, 
is  an  intere.sting  test  of  the  rndved  idea  in 
dailies.  Buffalo  has  been  a  good  neu's-picture 
city  for  many  years. 
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OUR  NEW  COLLEAGUE 

S  an  outgrowth  of  the  famous  1924  convention 
of  the  .•\dvcrtising  Clubs  of  the  World,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  an  operating  alliance  has  developed  between 
the  two  leading  trade  journals  of  America  and  Great 
liritain  through  whose  instrumentalities  that  conven¬ 
tion  was  in  part  carried  to  the  greatest  success  that 
has  ever  atteiulcd  a  gathering  of  advertising  men. 

1  hese  journals  are  Adicrtising  World,  the  leading 
journalistic  and  advertising  periodical  of  Great  Britain, 
and  Fiiitor  &  I’lbi.isiier. 

\\  ith  great  satisfaction  we  note  in  the  current  issue 
of  .Xdvertisiiig  World  expressions  of  approval  of  this 
working  alliance  by  distinguished  British  advertising 
men  and  journalists. 

1  hese  sixintaneous  commendations  came  from  the 
Right  Honorable  V’iscount  Burnham,  proprietor  of  the 
Loudon  Daily  'lelegraph;  C.  Harold  Vernon,  presi¬ 
dent  of  District  No.  14  of  the  A.  A.  C.  W.;  Sir 
Charles  Higham;  Mr.  Horace  Imber,  advertisement 
<lirector  of  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  and  Mr. 
Gordon  Selfridge,  director  of  the  famous  Selfridge 
department  store  of  London.  We  appreciatively  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  kind  references  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

The  alliance  is  a  very  simple  arrangement.  Adver¬ 
tising  World  undertakes  to  collect  for  Editor  & 
Publisher,  in  Great  Britain,  news  and  credited  opinion 
for  the  interest  of  our  rearlcrs,  while  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  shall  perform  in  this  field  a  similar  service 
for  its  London  colleague. 

Both  papers  are  entirely  in  the  attitude  of  corre¬ 
spondents  for  the  other,  and  naturally  this  relationship 
involves  no  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  either 
journal.  Throtigh  the  splendid  resources  of  Adver¬ 
tising  World  we  confidently  promise  to  our  readers 
an  improved  news  service  from  Great  Britain. 

By  the  same  agreement  Editor  &  Publisher  be¬ 
comes  the  active  advertising  representative  here  of 
Advertising  World,  while  Advertising  World  will  act 
in  the  same  capacity  for  Editor  &  Publisher  in  Great 
Britain.  Thus  is  afforded  to  national  advertisers  and 
advertising  agencies  in  both  countries  single  sources 
of  service. 

Advertising  World,  as  many  of  our  readers  are 
aware,  is  highly  progressive  in  its  field  and  possesses 
the  confidence  of  journalists  and  advertising  interests 
throughout  the  world.  There  are  few  publications  on 
cither  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  can  compare  with  it 
for  handsome  typography.  Its  huge  issue  published 
for  last  year’s  convention  will  lie  remembered  by  ad¬ 
vertising  men  as  a  model  lioth  in  physical  appearance 
and  contents. 

Advertising  World  is  under  the  editorial  guidance 
of  Mr.  Sydney  Walton,  a  distinguished  British  jour¬ 
nalist,  also  editor  of  the  Yorkshire  Etming  News.  It 
is  under  the  business  direction  of  Captain  R.  B.  Crewd- 
son,  equally  well  known,  and  its  advertising  director 
is  Mr.  Tbomas  McDougall.  a  frequent  visitor  to 
.^merica  and  needing  no  introduction  to  our  readers. 

Recent  years  have  given  undeniable  proofs  of  com¬ 
mon  purpose  among  English  speaking  peoples  and 
those  who  attended  last  year’s  convention  are  in  accord 
that  the  future  holds  for  the  journalistic  and  adver¬ 
tising  crafts  of  Great  Britain  and  America  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  mutual  achievement  and  profit.  It  is 
our  hope  that  this  alliance  may  better  cement  under¬ 
standing  and  co-operation  in  the  realm  of  newspapers 
and  advertising,  while  serving  the  practical  require¬ 
ments  of  the  readers  and  patrons  of  both  journals. 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  Year  Book  for  lo^S 
will  be  published  ne.rt  week — an  indispensable 
aid  to  every  tvorker  in  this  field. 

HERE’S  A  GOOD  STORY 

E  respectfully  call  to  the  attention  of  the  coterie 
of  magazine  writers  who  specialize  on  news¬ 
paper  criticisms  this  month’s  file  of  Editor  & 
PuBi.siHER,  suggesting  that  a  very  wholesome  and, 
we  dare  say,  marketable  article  might  be  written  on 
tbe  general  subject  of  Our  Public  Spirited  Press.  The 
proceedings  of  the  editors’  convention  of  last  week 
would  provide  a  solid  basis.  Such  enterprises  as  that 
of  Dick  Smith,  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post,  and 
one  need  aniy  consult  our  file  to  find  them,  would 
provide  the  romance. 
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Bend  (Ore.)  Press  has  left  newspaper 
work  to  become  secretary  of  the  Pacific 
Logging  Congress. 

K.  J.  Hart  and  Harold  Myers  are  re¬ 
presenting  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  and 
ilE  SATTERWHITE,  publisher  of  AV/'iiWiVa>i  at  the  state  legislature  in 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Herald,  and  Harrisburg. 
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member  of  the  Texas  legislature,  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  House  recently. 

Herman  Roe.  editor  of  the  North- 
Held  (Minn.)  Nni’s  and  president  of 
Country  Pajiers,  Inc.,  has  Ix-eii  elected 
president  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural 
Society. 

J.  If.  Furay,  vice-president  of  the 
United  Press  Associations,  in  charge  of 
foreign  news,  left  New  York  this  week 
on  a  10-day  trip  to  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  and 
Havana,  Cuba. 

E.  A.  Alexander,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror,  is  siiending  his  win¬ 
ter  vacation  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

^TLLIAM  E.  SULLIVAN  lias  re- 
"  signed,  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican. 

C.  EL  Ketring  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  is  now 
advertising  manager  of  the  Mount  Car¬ 
mel,  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican-Register. 
He  was  formerly  with  the  Elkhart, 
(Ind.)  Times. 

F.  M.  Grim  has  rejoined  the  Jack- 


Albert  L.  Sylvester  of  Hanover,  Mass., 
has  joined  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican. 

Joseph  M.  Coburn,  labor  reporter  on 
the  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Item,  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  commission  as  second  leiutenant 
in  the  military  intelligence  department, 
U.  S.  Army  Officers’  Reserve  Corps. 

Dale  Hostetter,  formerly  reporter  for 
the  Canton  (O.)  Repository,  has  suc- 
cec-ded  Guy  Clemmitt  as  publicity  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canton  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Clemmitt  is  now  city  editor  of 
the  Canton  Daily  Nncs,  succeeding  S. 
Boyd  Hilton,  recently  resigned. 

Homer  C.  Bow,  of  Canton,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Canton  (O.)  Repository 
as  assistant  sports  editor. 

Mrs.  Helen  Duff  Chalfant,  formerly 
of  the  staff  of  the  Ashland  (O.)  Times- 
Ga::ette  is  now  office  secretary  of  the 
Ohio  County  Farm  Bureau  at  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 


HOLDING  NEW  POSTS 


SCHOOLS 

QHIO  UNIVERSITY.  Athcn.-,,  O., 
has  joined  the  cxlucational  in.>titu- 
tions  off'ering  professional  training  in 
journalism.  Eight  courses  in  journalism 
and  five  in  advertising  are  offered.  Pro- 
fes.sor  George  Starr  l.asher,  a  former 
Michigan  newspaixr  man,  who  has  had 
considerable  e.xperience  in  university 
teaching,  is  head  of  the  department. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


l^ON  WILEY,  from  New  York  City 
News  Association,  to  copy  desk, 
sonville  (Ha.)  Journal  as  circulation  Arto  York  Evening  Post. 
manager.  Howard  N.  Gallup,  from  advertising 

Kenneth  Kerr,  advertising  manager  of  department,  SyracMse  Herald,  to  adver- 
the  ll’ilmington  (O.)  News-Journal,  is  tising  staff,  Loci’J'or/  (N.  Y.)  Union  Sun 
recovering  from  an  operation.  Journal. 

_ _  W.  A.  Lawhon,  artist,  from  Houston 

IN  THF  Fni*roDiAi  QrvrxRRG  Post-Dispatch,  to  Los  Angeles  Examiner. 
IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS  Barbara  Beane,  from  Boston 

pENE  FOWLER,  managing  editor  of  Springfield 

^  the  Nno  York  American,  is  visiting  Repuhhean 


TJALTIMORE  PRESS  CLUB  has 
agreed  to  undertake  the  perpetual 
maintenance  of  the  Edgar  .Mien  Poe 
shrine  in  the  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Baltimore.  The  newspaper  men 
asked  permission  to  restore  the  grave  to 
a  condition  becoming  to  a  memorial  to 
the  poet. 

Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Press  Club  staged 
its  second  annual  Press  Club  Show  at 
the  Lyceum  Theater,  Jan.  13  and  14. 
MemlxTS  from  the  editorial  staffs  of  the 
five  Rochester  dailies  ’roasted’  the  town. 
Guests  of  honor  included  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Seymour  Lowman ;  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Farms  and  Markets  Henie 
A.  Pyrke  and  city  officials.  Norman 
Nairn  is  president  of  the  club. 
Scranton  Newswriters’  Union  will 
ANK  L.  STANTON,  of  the  .-Itlanta  hold  a  banquet  at  the  Elks  club  on  Jan. 
(Ga.)  Constitution,  was  named  poet  31,  at  which  publishers  of  Scranton  will 
laureate  of  Georgia  ir^  a  proclamation  be  honor  guests. 


Fr; 


at  the  Hearst  ranch  in  San  Simeon,  Cal. 

He  plans  to  be  away  from  New  York 
about  a  month. 

Robert  Murray,  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Boston  American,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  art  editor  of  the  New  York 
American. 

John  H.  SineSj  associate  editor  of  the 
Trenton  Times,  is  seriously  ill  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  in  Trenton. 

L  1„  Evans  has  been  made  assistant 
dty  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  in 
place  of  V.  E.  Fairbanks,  resigned. 

C.  H.  Derby  has  resigned  as  city  editor  chased  by  E.  E.  Doty,  former  ovvner 
of  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Sunday  Telegram,  of  the  Letts  (la.)  Record. 


Joseph  Gordon,  from  sports  staff.  New 
York  Daily  .Mirror,  to  sports  staff.  New 
York  American. 

CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

XI  BROWNFIELD  SCOTT  of  Pitts- 
burgh.  Pa.,  has  bought  the  St. 
Franciszille,  (Ill.)  Times  from  John 
Prout. 

L.  E.  Busenbark,  owner  of  the  Garden 
City,  (Kan.)  Telegram,  has  sold  the 
jiaper  to  E.  F.  Ewing,  of  Kinsley. 

.Malcolm  (la.)  Leader  has  been  pur- 


published  this  week  by  Governor  Walker. 

Mr.  Stanton  has  been  with  tlu;  Con¬ 
stitution  since  1857.  gaining  wide 
popularity  from  his  daily  column  of  prose 
and  poetry  “Just  From  Georgia.”  In 
1916  Gov.  Nat  EL  Harris  of  Georgia  de¬ 
signated  the  last  I'riday  of  October  as 
“Frank  L.  Stanton  Day”  as  an  annual 
state  celebration  to  be  observed  in  honor 
of  the  newspaper  poet 

The  now  poet  laureate's  journalistic 
career  began  with  type,  graduating  from 
a  printer’s  devil  into  a  printer  himself.  He 
first  worketl  on  the  mechanical  side  for 
the  Smithville  (Ga.)  A'ltw. 

Two  of  his  pKiems — “Lynched”  and 
“They’ve  Hung  Bill  Jones”  once  caused 
an  Oklahoma  Governor  to  commute  the 


North  Dakdta  Press  Association 
held  its  annual  convention  at  Valley  City, 
N.  D.,  Jan.  16  and  17.  .Vmong  the 
speakers  was  W.  J.  Keyes  of  Winnipeg, 
editor  of  the  Country  Publisher. 

Northern  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso* 
nation  held  its  annual  mid-winter 
meeting  at  Little  Falls,  Thursday,  E'ri- 
day  and  Saturday,  advertising,  printing, 
circulation  and  production  problems  were 
diM-usse<l. 

Newspapermen’s  Benevolent  League, 
Inc.,  at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Club,  recently 
elected  William  Preston  Beazell,  New 
York  ll'orld,  president ;  Harry  C.  Klem- 
fuss.  New  York  Daily  News,  1st  vice- 


sentence  of  a  man  condemned  to  hang.  pres'iJent;  Joseph  Endler,  hl^ald  Tn- 
He  is  author  of  the  popular  song  hits  vice-president ;  Charles  E~ 


■‘Mighty  Lak’  a  Rose,”  “Just  a-Wearyin’ 
For  You”  and  “Sweetes’  L’il  Fellow,’ 


Seelig,  Herald  Tribune,  3rd  vice-presi¬ 
dent:  Forrest  R.  Trafford,  Commercial, 


and  was  a  friend  of  James  Whitcomb  ^ecretary-trwsurer,  and  James  A. 


Kenneth  Mack,  formerly  on  the  Boston 
Telegram,  is  now  managing  editor  of 
the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial. 

A.  Leonard  Smith,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
■Albany  correspondent  of  the  Nnc  York 
Evening  Post  succeeding  Hans  J,  Adam¬ 
son.  resigned. 

Dudley  Nichols,  who  left  the  Netv 
York  Evening  Post  last  October  to  take 
post-graduate  work  at  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity,  has  returned  to  the  staff  of  that 
newspaper  as  special  writer. 

Raynor  Seelig,  authoress  of  “The  Eter¬ 
nal  Huntress,”  a  novel,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Daily  Slirror. 

.Austin  Scannell,  formerly  city  editor 
of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Commercial,  has 
become  city  editor  of  the  Cambridge 
edition  of  the  Boston  American,  succeed¬ 
ing  Herbert  Caryl,  who  has  returned  to 
the  main  office. 

,  Frank  A.  Mallen,  for  the  past  six  JOE  W.ASNE  has  been  appointed  man¬ 
-years  with  the  New  York  City  News  "  ager  of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  the 
•Association,  has  joined  the  night  editorial  United  Press  Associations,  succeeding 
staff  of  the  A'rzc  York  Evening  Graphic.  John  Nimick,  transferred  to  .Atlanta.  Ga. 

Henry  H.  Bolz,  industrial  reporter  on  Ralph  Cropper,  formerly  of  the  Phlla- 
the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  for  the  past  16  delphia  Bulletin,  has  joined  the  New 


M.  M..  Scholls,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Cooper  (Tex.)  Delta  County 
Courier,  has  sold  his  paper  to  Max  T. 
Turbeville  and  associates. 

Hatton,  (N.  D.)  Free  Press,  owned 
and  published  by  C.  P.  Anderson  has 
been  sold  to  H.  G.  Wambheim. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

IJOSTON  HERALD,  24-page  New 
England  Mill  edition.  Jan.  19. 

Ft.  Madison  (la.)  Democrat  a  2()-page 
Community  Clearance  Sales  number,  Jan. 
12. 

Manchester  (la.)  Democrat  a  special 
edition  Jan.  16  commemorating  its  50th 
anniversary. 

PRESS  ASSOCIA’nON  NOTES 


years  has  been  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Decatur  Association  of  Commerce. 

Miss  Katharine  Wheeler  of  Kansas 
O'tv,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Tarry- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Nru's. 

Robert  H.  Horton,  son  of  State’s  .At¬ 
torney  Ezra  M.  Horton  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  .’ipringfield  (Mass.)  Republi¬ 
can. 

Robert  Hughes,  reporter  for  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  outfitted  as  a  policeman  last 
Week,  patrolled  the  “toughest”  beat  in  the 
tity  to  get  a  feature  for  his  paper. 


York  staff  of  the  International  News 
Service. 

Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Nesvs  is  now 
taking  the  leased  wire  service  of  the 
United  Press. 

William  F.  Carter  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Pittsburgh  office  of  the  Associa¬ 
ted  Press  to  operate  the  AP  leased  wire 
for  the  Hagerstown  Md.)  .Morning 
Herald. 

J.  L.  Meddoff,  formerly  of  the  staff  of 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser,  has 
been  appointed  manager  of  a  new  bureau 


Riley,  Eugene  Fiekl,  Henry  W.  Grady 
and  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Mr.  Stanton  will  be  68  years  old  Feb. 
22,  and  Governor  Walker  has  called  upon 
all  Georgians  to  observe  his  birthday. 

ing  Ellis  H.  Martin  who  comes  to  the 
New  York  office.  Burg  has  been  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  William  G.  Cayce  from  the 
San  Diego  bureau,  with  Kent  Cochrane 
relieving  Cayce. 

H.  L.  Mott  has  been  transferred  from 
the  New  York  office  of  the  International 
News  Service  to  the  staff  of  the  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  bureau. 

Frank  Welle’’,  of  the  Indianapolis 
bureau  of  the  International  News  Service, 
has  lieen  sent  to  the  Springfield.  Ill., 
bureau,  replacing  Harold  Robinson, 
transferred  to  St.  Louis,  succeeding  C.  J. 
Cejnar.  Cejnar  has  been  placed  in 
charge  of  the  Des  Moines  bureau. 

Kenneth  Gark  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  at  present  at  Austin,  Tex.,  where 
he  reported  the  innauguration  of  Mrs. 
M.  .A.  Ferguson  as  Governor. 

Gaude  Leavelle  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Kansas  City.  Mo.,  bureau  of  the 
Intenational  News  Sevice. 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 


Doherty,  Times,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Parliamentary  Press  Gallery  of  the 
Queliec  Legislature  for  the  1925  session 
elected  officers  as  follows ;  President, 
E.  E.  Donovan ;  first  vice-president, 
Herve  Lapierre,  Montreal  La  Canada; 
second  vice-president,  G.  W.  Ghewy, 
Montreal  Star;  secretary-treasurer, 
Damase  Potvin,  Quebec  Le  Soleil;  libra¬ 
rian.  Philippe  Desjardins,  Montreal  La 
Pa  trie. 

Advertising  Club  of  New  York  voted 
Jan.  21  to  engage  a  special  car  to  take 
delegates  to  the  international  convention 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Gubs  of 
the  World,  to  be  held  at  H-iuston,  Tex., 
May  9  to  15.  .Accommodations  are  to  be 
provided  for  1.^0.  The  club  will  enter¬ 
tain  Mayor  Holcomb  of  Houston  at 
luncheon  next  week. 

NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

'VJARQUETTE  University  Press,  pub- 
lishcr  of  Marquette  (Wis.)  Tribune, 
has  installed  a  new  Intertype,  and  other 
machinery. 

Muncie  (Ind.)  Star,  has  installed  new 
Ludlow  Typograph  equipment. 

..Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal 
has  installed  Ludlow  equipment. 

Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.)  Press  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  new  Intertype. 

Springfield  (Mo.)  Leader  has  installed 


JJENRY  DOCKENDORF,  formerly 
^  mechanical  superintendent  for  the  a  new  Hoe  I'fi^page  press  unit. 

Buffalo  Commercial,  now  is  with  the  - 

Open  Shop  Publishers  .Association. 

Russell  Stirling,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  at  the  Trenton  Times,  has 
been  promote<l  to  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent. 


Archie  Ward,  for  the  last  three  years  opened  by  the  International  News  Service 
sports  editor  of  the  Rockford  (Ill.)  at  Giarleston.  W.  Va. 

Morning  .9tar.  has  ioined  the  sports  staff  Copeland  C.  Burg  has  been  transferred 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  ,  from  the  International  News  Service  Los 

A.  Whisant,  for  six  years  editor  of  the  .Angeles  bureau  to  San  Francisco,  replac- 


WITH  THE  SPECIALS 


Linotype  Firm  Win*  Safety  Award 
In  a  competition  conducted  by  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  recently 
won  a  certificate  of  ifierit  for  the  safety 
record  of  its  manufacturing  plant.  The 
Mergenthaler  factory  employs  on  an 


A  LCORN  &  SEYMOL^R  COMP.ANY,  average  of  2.400  persons  a  rear,  and  last 
Ne  v  York  and  Chicago,  has  been  year  had  no  fatal  accidents,  and  no  ac- 
appointed  to  represent  the  Nesv  York  cidents  resulting  in  total  or  partial  dis- 
Staats-llerald  in  the  West.  ability. 
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IJ  A.  BARTON'  has  been  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Albert  P.  Hill 
t'nmpany,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  H.  (). 
Peif  has  been  named  secretary  of  the  or- 
Kanizatiim.  Mr.  Barton  was  formerly 
associated  with  Street  it  Finney  and  the 
Joseph  Richards  Comiwny  of  New  York. 
Me  was  also  instructor  in  advertising  at 
N’ew  York  L'niversity  and  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  Mr.  Reif  has  Ix'en  connected 
with  the  Hill  company  for  two  years. 


James  T.  Mangan,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Mills  Novelty  Company, 
Chicago,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
llurnett  -  Kuhn  .Advertising  Company, 
Chicago.  Mr.  Mangan  will  devote  his  ef¬ 
forts  to  the  preparation  of  copy  and  plans 
for  a  numlKT  of  national  accounts. 


I  lannah-Crawford,  Inc.,  Milwaukee, 
was  to  move  Jan.  24,  to  new  offices  in  the 
Broadway-W'isconsin  B  u  i  1  d  i  n  g.  Mil¬ 
waukee.  The  agency  also  has  an  office  in 
the  Sagerman  Building,  (ireeii  Bay,  W'is. 


Benjamin  S.  Trynin.  a  well  known  ad¬ 
vertising  man  of  California  has  joined 
tlie  staff  of  the  (Ireenleaf  Advertising 
.\gencv.  Boston. 


.■A  charter  of  corixiration  under  the  laws 
of  Massacliusetts  was  issued  la^t  week 
to  the  National  .Advertising  Corporation 
of  Boston  lor  the  conducting  of  a  general 
advertising  husiness.  The  capital  is  given 
;is  and  the  incorporators  are 

John  J.  (J'Neill  of  Brookline,  James  C. 
Longhurst.  Jr.,  and  P.  Cyril  Shaw,  of 
Boston. 


Stanley  F.  Cttiinison.  president  of  the 
New  York  advertising  agency  bearing  his 
name,  has  been  elected  a  Director  of  the 
Flathush  Savings  Bank.  Mr.  Gunnison  is 
a  director  of  several  Brooklyn  institu¬ 
tions:  active  in  the  New  A’ork  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  the  Sphin.s  Club,  and  vice- 
president  of  the  Flathush  Community 
Center. 


Donaldson  Douglas  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  the  World  Wide  .Advertising 
Corporation,  New  York. 


^HFSTFR  KOAAKLL,  editor  of  the 
I'rcsiio  (Cal.)  Ni'l'ul>Iicav,  and  a 
former  professor  of  languages  in  the 
University  of  Illinois,  has  been  added 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  NF..A  of 
Cleveland,  it  was  announced  last  week. 
Prof.  Rowell  will  write  a  daily  editorial 
feature.  Prof.  Rowell  is  noted  as  a 
"friend  of  many  presidents,”  NEA  an¬ 
nounces.  and  served  on  the  shipping  board 
at  the  request  of  President  Wilson,  has 
been  the  guest  of  President  Coolidge  on 
the  Mayflower,  was  frequently  called  into 
service  by  President  Roosevelt  and  was 
a  close  friend  of  President  Harding,  lie 
speaks  Spanish,  F'rench,  German  and 
Italian  and  reads  from  the  languages 
of  Scandinavia  and  Czecho-Slovakia. 


The  George  Matthew  Adams  Service 
has  m;ide  arrangements  to  release  the 
Walt  Mason  and  lulgar  Guest  features 
to  the  trade  held  through  the  Universal 
Trade  Press  Syndicate,  New  York. 


pREDERICK  E.  GOODRICH.  81, 

dean  of  New  Ivngland  editorial 
writers  and  jn  active  association  with  the 
Boston  Post  for  51  years  died  at  his 
home  in  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.,  recently 
after  a  short  illness. 

Joiix  O’Brien,  84,  Boston  Globe  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Sharon.  Mass.,  died  re¬ 
cently  at  his  home  in  Boston. 

J.  C.  DiF.nRicK,  58.  of  Kent,  O.,  former 
publisher  of  the  Ctmton  A'erw  and  P.ast 
l.herpool  Kcineio,  died  this  week  at 
Gulfport,  Fla. 

Henry  Walter’  Si. m kins,  56,  founder 
of  the  Palto  Alto  (Cal.)  Times,  is  dead. 
He  sold  the  Times  in  1919  and  became 
editorial  writer  on  the  San  Trancisco 
Journal. 

Charles  Everett  Di  ni  an,  49,  editor 
and  manager  of  the  .S'eaton  (111.)  In- 
det'endent  11  years,  died  Jan.  18,  after  a 
long  illness. 

Gkoroe  W.  Hiches,  publisher  of  the 
Clinton  (111.  I  Kei;isler  since  1885.  died 
here  recently.  1  le  was  known  throughout 
Central  Illinois  and  has  been  prominent 
in  Democratic  politics. 

Mrs.  Lolise  C.  Young,  77,  formerly 
.'in  art  critic  on  the  Boston  Herald,  died 
at  her  home  in  Salem,  Mass.,  recently. 

F'kederick  Marriott,  74,  publisher  of 
the  .S'an  Trancisco  .A'cii’.r  Letter,  a  weekly, 
died  Jan.  11. 

Lady  AA’ili.ison,  wife  of  Sir  John  AA’il- 
lison,  former  managing  editor  of  the 
Toronto  XcTk's  and  one  of  the  best  known 
newspajicr  women  in  Canada,  die<l  on 
Jan.  19,  after  a  brief  illness. 


Miss  Zoe  Berkley,  special  writer  for 
the  I'amotins  I'eatures  Syndicate.  Inc., 
.New  A'ork,  sailed  from  New  York  this 
week  for  a  vacation  on  the  Continent. 


The  Putnam  Syndicate  New  York  an¬ 
nounces  arrangements  have  been  com¬ 
pleted  with  the  Kansas  City  Star  whereby 
contents  of  the  Star’s  Magazine  are  to 
be  syndicated  to  newspajiers  outside  the 
Star's  territory. 


Thomas  A.  Gallager.  formerly  editor 
of  the  Cheslcrfieldian  Ma</asme,  has  been 
apirointed  news  editor  of  the  Universal 
Trade  Press  Syndicate,  New  A’ork.  At 
one  time  he  was  with  the  York 

Sun  and  later  associate  editor  of  Business 
Dii'cst. 


Jewish  Editors  Aid  Vienna  Weekly 

ICditors  of  New  A'ork  Jewish  news- 
fiaixTS  are  raising  a  fund  to  aid  the 
t'icnna  Morgan  Zeitung,  said  to  lx-  the 
only  newspaper  in  Middle  Europe  which 
advocates  the  cause  of  the  Jew. 


ADDRESSES  WANTED 
A.  Sauers 
Karl  W.  Kessler 
James  W.  Rhodes 


FLEXIDEAL 


Reg.  C.  S.  Pat.  OS. 


THE  IMPORTED  DRY  MAT 


OF  SUPERIOR  QUALITY 

Write  for  Free  Samples 


FLEXIDEAL  COMPANY,  Inc. 


15  WILLIAM  STREET 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


John  Thebald,  85,  veteran  Iowa  City, 
la.,  printer,  who  came  to  Iowa  City 
when  it  was  the  end  of  the  frontier  rail¬ 
road  line,  and  had  lived  there  since,  died 
Jan.  13. 

Charles  L.  Kiser,  58,  for  the  last 
eight  years  managing  editor  of  the  Cham- 
t'aign  (Ill.)  Xeu's-Casette,  died  Jan.  ij 

Irving  Washington,  former  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.) 
Herald,  died  in  Winnetha,  Ill.,  recently. 

DeF'orest  Porter;  49,  dean  of  Buffalo 
advertising  men,  and  head  of  the  agency 
Ix'aring  his  name,  died  Jan.  16,  after  an 
illness  of  several  weeks. 

Justus  A.  Grieein,  80,  who  founded 
the  U'innif’eg  Tribune,  the  first  news- 
pajx'r  to  be  published  in  that  city,  is  dead 
in  Hamilton,  ()nt.,  where  he  was  head  of 
the  Griffin  and  Richmond  Printing  Com- 
IKiny. 

Charles  D.  Barron,  (>2,  of  the  circu¬ 
lation  department  of  the  Rochester 
Herald,  died  recently. 

William  E.  Johnson,  49.  editor  oi 
the  .Madras  (Ore.)  Pioneer,  died  recently 
in  Portland. 

I'lioMAS  Guernsey  Moore,  one  timt 
art  editor  of  the  Saturday  Tvening  Past 
(lieil  recently  in  Philadelphia. 

Joseph  Schultz  of  the  Clevclani 
Plain  Healer  press  room  force,  died  Jan. 
2.  in  .Altoona,  Pa. 

Wilbur  T.  Norton,  80,  former  owner 
and  cflitor  of  the  Alton  (111.)  Telegraph 
and  the  old  Alton  Re/rublican,  died 
his  home  in  Alton,  Jan.  8. 

Mrs.  Inez  Colbyrne  Wvrren,  wife 
of  George  C.  Warren,  dramatic  editor  oi 
the  .S'an  I'ranci.teo  Chronicle,  died  Jan.  3 


William  H.  Crawford,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  has  written  a  series  of  15 
articles  for  the  New  A'ork  World  Syn¬ 
dicate  under  the  caption  “Close-ups  of 
Great  Men”  or  “Intimate  Pictures  of 
Persons  Who  Made  or  are  Making  His¬ 
tory — F'rom  an  interviewer’s  Note-Book.” 
The  material  for  the  articles  comes  from 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  fore¬ 
most  figures  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
“close-ups”  include  Calvin  Coolidge ; 
Grover  Cleveland;  Edward  A’ll,  of  Eng¬ 
land  :  George  V'.  of  Fbigland ;  the  Prince 
of  AVales ;  and  the  last  Czar  of  Russia. 


O.  O.  McIntyre  who  writes  a  daily 
New  A'ork  letter  for  the  McNaught  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New'  A'ork,  sailed  for  a  trip 
abroad  on  the  Mauretania  this  week. 


Pertinent  Facts 
VS*  Traditions 


Every  newspaper  that  installs  the  Ludlow  system 
immediately  loses  many  of  its  obsolete  compos¬ 
ing-room  short-comings  because  upon  the  minds 
of  all  concerned  breaks  the  light  of  a  new  day — the 
Ludlow  in  action  has  shown  them  the  better  way  to 
produce  display  composition. 


The  voice  of  half-knowledge,  backed  by  old-time 
composing-room  training  and  practice  in  the  use  of 
single  types,  however,  often  continues  for  a  time  to 
whisper  that  the  old  fashioned  single  type  way  is  best 
— that  the  Ludlow  is  slow,  and  so  on. 


But  time  always  tells.  The  facts  are  irrefutable. 


With  a  Ludlow  in  your  plant  all  such  threadbare  expres¬ 
sions  as  “It  can’t  be  done,”  “Sorts  are  all  out,”  “We  must  pull 
the  letters  from  a  live  ad” and  “Spaces  all  gone” have  no  longer 
a  place  in  the  printer’s  vocabulary  and  soon  the  printer  begins 
to  see  that  the  Ludlow  effects  wonderful  savings  in  the  plant. 


The  owner  sixin  discards  his  single  type  system  for  he 
knows  that  from  his  Ludlows  he  can  secure  all  the  display 
faces  he  needs  in  new  slug  lines  up  to  60  point,  including  hold 
and  extended,  and  that  Ludlow  faces  are  always  fresh,  clean- 
cut  and  sharp. 


Because  he  sets  matrices  instead  of  type  he  is  sure  that, 
regardless  of  how-  much  display  has  already  been  set.  there  is 
an  unlimited  supply  of  any  Ludlow  face  so  long  as  the  slug 
metal  holds  out. 


He  is  also  sure  of  speed  because  he  has  learned  from  exper¬ 
ience  that  the  Ludlow’  way  is  the  simplest,  fastest  and  most  sat¬ 
isfactory  way  to  produce  run-of-the-hook  display  composition. 


Ludlow  Typograph  Co. 


San  Francisco 
Hearst  Bldg. 


2032  Clybourn  Avenue 
CHICAGO 


New  York 
World  Bldg. 


LUDLOW  QUALIT  COMPOSITION 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  24,  1  925 


“NEWSPAPERDOM”  IN  Tribune;  Harry  Dwight  Smith,  of  the 

&  Smith  Agency.  Cleveland;  M. 
NE^V  OWNERSHIP  T.  Copeland,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 

_  Business  Research  of  the  Harvard  Busi- 

James  W.  Brown,  T.  S.  Trebell  and  ness  School,  and  Daniel  Starch,  professor 


f  Buffalo 
le  agency 


James  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  Are 
Officers — Name  Is  Changed 
to  “Advertising” 


of  advertising  at  Harvard  Business 
School. 

The  Harvard  .Advertising  .Awards  are 
offered  annually  for  meritorious  work  in 


rst  news- 
y,  is  dead 
s  head  of 
ing  Com- 

the  circu- 
Rochester 

editor  of 
d  recently 

one  timt 
iiing  Past. 


.  „  .  1  .u-  „i  advertising  appearing  in  .-American  and 

.Announcement  was  made  this  week  , 

ft  iai.j  v_citi3cli3ii  spdpcrs  Rtid  Dcnootcsls, 

of  a  change  in  ownership  and  control  and  ^ 

name  of  Sewspaperdom  founded  in  1888  - 

and  reorganiml  in  1912  by  the  late  H.  UCir'U'TirM  lATTCDCCT 

Craig  Dare  and  for  several  years  edited  *  ”  rllLlL»lT.  1  Cov  Ifv  1  E^lvEO  1 
bv  -Mrs.  Dare,  his  widow,  with  other  IM  PIIlITyPP  PPI7FQ 
associates,  including  .Air.  Andre  \V.  Pear-  rULI  I 

son.  The  new  name  of  the  publication  is  ^ 


Adi’ertising  and  tlie  new  editor  and  pub-  Jerome  Landiield  Named  Executive^ 
lisher  is  T.  S.  TrelK‘11,  a  newspapei  man  Secretary  of  Advisory  Board — 
of  experience  in  botli  the  editorial  and  ^im  to  Make  Awards  More 

business  departments,  recently  Director 

of  the  Extension  Division  of  the  Asso-  Valuable  to  Journalism 

dated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the  World,  _ 

also  President  of  the  Company.  Other  Jerome  Landfield,  formerly  associate 


officers  of  the  corporation  are  James  editor  of  the  Independent,  has  been  ap- 
Brown,  Jr.,  treasurer,  and  James  \\'.  pointed  executive  secretary  of  the  advis- 
Browii,  publisher  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  ory  board  in  cliarge  of  the  Pulitzer  prizes 
secretary.  Publication  office  of  the  com-  in  journalism,  it  was  officially  announced 
pany  remain  as  formerly:  18  East  41st  this  week. 

street.  New  A'ork  City.  The  purpose  of  the  appointment,  it  was 

.  Uh'ertising  apjiears  this  week  in  new  stated,  was  to  make  tlie  Pulitzer  awards 
dress,  three  column  page,  and  will  con-  l>erform  more  service  to  the  field  of  jour- 
centrate,  it  is  said,  on  the  news  of  the  nalism  than  at  present, 
national  advertising  and  merchandising  Mr.  l.andfield,  addressing  the  conven- 
fields.  tion  of  the  American  Society  of  News- 

>.\Ir.  Trebell  said :  “Advertising  has  a  Editors  in  Washington  last  week, 

distinct  field  of  useful  service  open  to  ii —  asked  co-op^ation  of  the  editors  in  his 
a  field  not  now  covered  intensively  by  any  "ew  undertaking. 


of  the  established  publications. 


We  wish  to  make  these  prizes  of  real 


week’s  issue  speaks  for  itself.  Our  pro-  '.^^le  in  the  improvement  of  the  profes- 
gram  is  constructive,  not  destructive,  and  declared.  We  want  to  assist 


will  unfold  as  we  get  under  way.” 

Janies  W.  Brown  said:  “Xeiespaper- 
doni.'  which  has  long  lieeii  held  in  af- 


sion,”  he  declared.  "We  want  to  assist 
you  in  getting  better  men,  and  in  general 
to  bring  alxiut  better  results. 

“For  several  years  past,  the  amount  of 
material  placed  in  comyietition  has  not 


fectionate  regard  by  newspaper  and  ad-  ^,-011  what  the  committee  desired,  or  what 
vertismg  people  has  passed  to  the  owner- 

ship  of  The  Journa hst  Company  In-  ..j  ^ 

prp. .rated  of  which  1  own  the  controll-  ,  ,  I  opportunity 

mg  interest,  and  will  lie  under  the  com-  personallv  later  on,  to 

pic  e  managerial  control  of  Mr  Trebell  jf  ^.jij  designate 

and  his  associates  I  am  in  hearty  agree-  ,^,.mbers  of  vour  several  staffs  who  will 
meiit  with  them  that  the  opiwrtumty  for 

helptul  .sen ice  m  the  field  thev  envision  respective  journals  that  you  believe 
IS  boundless  and  1  have  faith  in  heir  competing  for  the  prizes, 

ability  and  integrity  to  conduct  -  Idt  cr- 

hsing  m  a  vvay  to  reflect  credit  upon  newspaper  which  performs  the  great- 
ffiemselves  and  the  whole  fidd  of  adver- 

hsiiig  and  mere  landismg  -The  aid  and  ^  editorial  arti- 

assistaiice  I  shall  render  to  them  will  m  ^  ,-^.g  ,,undred  dol- 

no  way  affect  the  vigor  and  single-mind-  ^  thousand 

edness  of  purpose  of  Editor  &  Publisher  reporting, 

which  shall  remain  as  always,  the  nevvs-  there  is  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dol- 

paper  advocate.  Indeed.  I  see  in  the  for  the  best  cartoon.” 

Advertising  idea  the  second  step  in  the 

logical  development  of  the  service  ideal  - 

that  I  have  had  long  in  mind.  VANDENBERG  ROBBED 

“.All  those  who  have  followed  the  _ _ 

course  of  Mrs.  Dare  vyill  join  with  me  Michigan  Editor  Lo«.  $200  and  Watch 
in  saying  that  her  contribution  to  trade  •  «/  l-  u  1 


journalism  following  the  untimely  death  Waahington  Hotel 

of  Mr.  _Dare,  a  man  beloved  by  all  who  A.  H.  A'andenberg.  eilitor  of  the  Grand 
knew  him,  has  been  of  a  high  order  and  Rapids  Herald,  and  an  active  mem- 
deserves  the  full  commendation  of  the  her  of  the  American  Society  of 
craft.  Her  desire  to  retire  from  the  Newspaper  Editors,  found  his  Washing- 
arduous  duties  of  this  work  has  been  ton  visit  last  week  unusually  expensive, 
gratified.”  Mr.  Vandenberg  arrived  at  the  New  Wil- 

- ^  .  lard  Thursday  evening  for  the  editors’ 

TO  AWARD  HARVARD  PRIZES  STarlyf 

-  He  awoke  early,  too,  and  when  he 

Bok  Advertising  Winners  to  Be  Named  reached  for  his  watch  in  his  vest  beside 


TO  AWARD  HARVARD  PRIZES 


at  Boston  Banquet  Jan.  26  u'”' 

touched  his  hand.  He  searched  the  room 
Winners  of  the  Harvard  University  thoroughly  hut  fruitlessly  before  calling 
Advertising  .Awards  for  1924,  founded  by  the  hotel  office.  The  hotel  detective  then 
Edward  Bok,  will  be  officially  announced  .searched  the  adjoining  rooms,  one  of 
at  a  dinner  to  be  given  at  the  Harvard  which  had  been  vacated  during  the  night. 
Club,  Boston,  Jan.  26,  by  the  dean  and  Mr.  Vandenberg’s  clothes  were  found  in  a 
faculty  of  the  Harvard  Business  School,  passageway  connecting  this  room  with  his. 

The  winners,  who  have  already  been  His  paj^rs  were  scattered  over  the  floor, 
notified,  will  be  guests  of  honor  at  the  with  evidences  that  all  had  been  carefully 
dinner,  together  with  the  members  of  the  read,  and  his  watch  and  $200  in  cash 
prize  Jury.  Prominent  newspaper  and  were  missing.  They  had  not  been  re¬ 
advertising  men  will  attend.  covered  before  Mr.  A’andenberg  left  for 

Members  of  this  jury,  who  ■will  attend  home  Sunday. 

the  dinner  next  week,  are :  Milton  Towne,  - 

of  the  Joseph  Richards  Company ;  George  o  w  •  r.  -i 

Carter  Sherman,  of  the  Sherman  &  Le-  Wi.con.m  Daily 

bair  Agency;  Philip  Thomson,  of  the  Frank  J.  Russell,  publisher  of  the 


Buy*  Witconiin  Daily 


bair  Agency;  Philip  Thomson,  of  the  Frank  J.  Russell,  publisher  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company;  H.  K.  Me-  Marquette  (Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Jour- 
Cimn.  of  the  H.  K.  McCann  Agency,  nal  and  the  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.) 
and  O.  C.  Harn.  of  the  National  Lead  Daily  Nnvs,  has  purchased  the  Rhine- 
(^mpany,  all  of  New  York;  E.  \\’.  Par-  lander  (Wis.)  Daily  News),  formerly 
sons,  advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago  owned  by  William  R.  Jaeger. 


Permanent 
roads  are  a 
good  investment 
—not  an  expense 


This  Is  the 
Road  That 
Gets  the 
Traffic 

No  matter  how  many  roads 
there  are  leading  in  or  out  of 
your  town,  the  ones  best  paved 
get  the  traffic. 

This  is  especially  true  if  these 
roads  are  of  Concrete.  For  every 
motorist  appreciates  the  many 
advantages  of  driving  over  its 
true,  rigid,  unyielding  surface. 

No  wonder  Concrete  High¬ 
ways  are  crowded  for  mile  after 
mile.  16,000,000  motor  vehicles 
are  using  them  today.  And  new 
cars  are  being  produced  at  the 
rate  of  4,000,000  a  year. 

Here  is  a  situation  of  vital 
concern  to  you.  Everywhere  we 
need  more  or  wider  Concrete 
Roads,  or  both,  to  take  care  of 
the  ever-increasing  traffic.  And 
now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  their 
construction. 

Your  highway  officials  want  to 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  service 
to  you.  Get  behind  them  with 
ways  and  means  that  will  pro¬ 
vide  more  Concrete  Roads  and 
Streets.  Such  an  investment  will 
pay  you  big  dividends  year  after 
year. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

111  West  Washington  Street 
CHICAGO 

a4  National  Organization  to  Improve  and 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES  IN  29  CITIES 
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The  Crew  Rescued  c 

Mr.  Rennett  took  prompt  action  to  rescue  the  crew,  and  the  same  ^ 
day  that  he  received  news  of  the  disaster,  he  cabled  Secretary  of  State 
Frelinghuysen,  that  he  had  sent  6,000  rubles  for  relief,  while  Mr.  John  ^ 
P.  Jackson  was  immediately  ordered  to  Siberia  as  his  courier,  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  suiJerintend  the  work  of  rescue.  Though  unaccustomed  to  ^ 
the  hardships  of  Arctic  travel  in  mid-winter,  with  the  temperature  con-  ^ 
stantly  below  zero,  he  faithfully  discharged  his  arduous  duties,  not  neg¬ 
lecting  to  supply  the  Herald  with  the  latest  news  as  to  the  details  of  the  , 
tragedy  and  the  work  of  relief. 

A  startling  incident  had  occurred  in  1881,  when  the  relief  steamer 
“Rodgers”  had  been  burned  on  the  west  side  of  Behring  Sea.  and  Col¬ 
onel  William  Henry  Gilder,  the  Herald’s  correspondent  on  board,  and  ^ 
Captain  Berry,  made  a  winter  journey  of  2,000  miles  across  Siberia  to 
send  news  of  the  disaster.  Col.  Gilder  subsequently  participated  in  the 
search  for  DeLong’s  party  in  the  Lena  delta.  He  had  represented  the 
Herald  on  numerous  other  Arctic  expeditions  prior  to  his  death  in  1900. 

Chief  Engineer  Melville  and  two  of  the  crew  were  ordered  on  to 
New  York,  and  on  Sept.  14,  1882,  a  reception  and  banquet  was  ten¬ 
dered  to  Mr.  Melville,  with  Judge  J.  R.  Brady,  presiding. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  had  sent  Lieutenants  Harber  and 
Schuetze  to  recover  and  bring  to  the  United  States  the  bodies  of  the 
“Jeannette’s”  dead,  and  under  the  most  favorable  auspices  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Russian  Government,  the  work  of  bringing  them  back  oc- 
supied  two  years.  The  public  funeral  took  place  on  February  22,  1884, 
and  was  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive  character.  The  procession 
formed  at  Battery  Park,  and  comprising  4,000  navy  men  and  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  220  members  of  the  New  York  Herald  Club,  fiassed  the  Herald 
Office;  crossed  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  the  Navy  Yard,  where  in  the 
Equipment  Building  the  b^ies  lay  in  state,  prior  to  interment. 

The  body  of  Jerome  J.  Collins,  the  Herald’s  pioneer  meteorologist, 
was  later  taken  to  Ireland  for  burial  by  his  brother,  Bernard  A.  Collins, 
who  had  succeeded  him  as  the  Herald’s  Weather  Forecaster. 

In  May,  1882,  Mr.  Bennett  replied  to  the  aspersions  of  “two  non¬ 
descript  sheets,”  which  commented  “on  the  cruelty  of  the  Proprietor 
of  the  Herald,”  and  which  roused  the  Sun  and  Tribune  to  propound  the 
question ; 

“Is  anything  to  be  done  for  the  wife  and  child  of  DeLong,  or  for 
the  families  of  the  brave  men  who  perished  with  him?” 

He  then  editorially  stated  that  three  years  before,  when  the  “Jean¬ 
nette”  was  ready  to  sail,  he  had  arranged  to  aid  and  care  for  “the  widows 
and  orphans”  of  any  man  that  might  lx?  lost.  ,?\nd  he  made  good,  giv¬ 
ing  the  w'idow  of  DeLong  $50,000  in  United  States  bonds ;  providing 
for  the  children  of  the  Ixiatswain,  Jack  Cole,  who  lK?came  insane,  by 
paying  $75  a  month  for  their  support.  lx?sides  employing  the  oldest  son 
at  a  salary  of  $21  a  week,  and  lilx>rally  aiding  others. 

Obituary  of  Januarius  A.  MacGahan 

W  hen  Mr.  MacGahan  returned  from  his  last  -Arctic  trip,  he  was 
sent  to  investigate  the  terrible  misrule  of  the  Turks  in  the  Balkans,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  Herald  and  the  London  Daily  Ne^cs.  He  rode  through 
the  mountain  passes  aixl  roads  of  Bulgaria,  visiting  the  scenes  of  Turk¬ 
ish  barbarity  and  vividly  describing  the  horrors  he  >aw.  These  letters 
brought  on  the  great  struggle  and  served  as  the  war  cry  for  the  Russian 
invasion.  MacGahan  went  through  the  campaign  at  the  sacrifice  of  his 
health  and  died  at  Constantinople  on  June  9.  1878,  of  spotted  fever, 
leaving  a  young  Russian  widow.  He  was  buried  at  Pera. 

Obituary  of  Sir  Henry  Morton  Stanley 

W  hen  Stanley  returned  from  a  thorough  exjTloration  of  Central 
.Africa,  and  found  himself  unable  to  interest  British  capitalists  in  ex¬ 
ploiting  its  vast  natural  resources,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  King  LeojxTld 
of  Belgium,  in  1878,  to  lead  an  expedition  into  the  Congo  region  and 
open  up  the  territory  to  commerce.  He  there  founded  the  Congo  Free 
.State. 

Stanley  arrived  in  New  York  on  Nov.  27,  1886,  to  deliver  a  series 
of  fifty  lectures  throughout  the  United  States — just  20  years  after  he 
came  from  Omaha  to  New  York  and  set  out  upon  his  adventures  in  the 
Old  Workl.  The  Lotos  Club  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor;  Mr.  White- 
law  Reid  presiding,  while  Mr.  Chauncey  Depcw  delivered  the  speech 
of  welcome,  saying,  “he  shows  what  a  reporter  can  do.” 

Stanley  finally  settled  down  in  England,  and  in  1800  wrote  a  book 


entitled  “In  Darkest  Africa,”  one  of  the  most  thrilling  narratives  of 
adventure.  In  July  of  the  same  year  he  married  Dorothy  Tennant,  an 
artist,  while  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  conferred  de¬ 
grees  upon  him.  He  was  subsequently  knighted ;  was  elected  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  died  on  May  10,  1904,  leaving  behind  him  what  has  been 
pronounced  “the  most  brilliant  record  of  any  journalist.  He  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  any  other  explorer  in  Africa. 

The  Evening  Post  of  Oct.  3,  1916,  in  relating  an  amusing  anecdote 
relative  to  Stanley,  erroneously  stated  that  the  Paris  Herald  gave  to 
Stanley  “the  most  magnificent  assignment  that  ever  fell  to  a  newspaper 
man,  ‘Go  and  find  Livingstone !’  ” 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Stanley  received  his  orders  personally 
from  Mr.  Bennett  in  October,  1869,  18  years  before  the  Paris  Herald’s 
first  issue  on  October  3,  1887. 

The  Post  went  on  to  say  (in  1890)  “an  evil  rumor  came  to  the 
office  of  the  Paris  Herald  that  Stanley  was  unhappy  with  his  newly 
married  wife.  Aubrey  Stanhope  was  sent  to  interview  the  explorer. 
He  knew  Stanley’s  temper  and  the  bad  taste  of  his  mission.  He  found 
Stanley  at  a  hotel,  lonely  and  depressed.  Mrs.  Stanley  was  ill.  For 
two  days  the  explorer  talked  to  his  interviewer  before  it  occurred  to 
him  that  the  latter  had  come  for  a  purpose. 

“  ‘Come  now,  tell  me  what  you  are  after?  Is  it  Africa?’ 

“The  interviewer  went  to  his  task  desperately.  ‘No,  Mr.  Stanley. 
It  isn’t  Africa.  Do  you  beat  your  wife?” 

“Under  his  breath  he  added :  ‘Now  kill  me.’  He  saw  Stanley’s 
fingers  tighten  into  the  palm  of  his  hands  and  prepared  for  the  worst. 
The  fingers  relaxed  as  the  explorer  gasped; 

“‘God,  I  used  to  do  that  my  .self!’” 

(To  he  continued  next  v.’cek) 


Norwegian  Newsprint 


Prompt  shipments 


Inquiries  solicited 


NORWEGIAN  PAPER  MILLS  AGENCY,  INC. 

33  West  42nd  Street  New  York  City 

Telephone  Penn.  7443 


A  PROBLEM  SINCE  THE  BEGINNING 
—NOW  SOLVED 


The  problem  of  handling  checking  proofs  satisfactorily  has  always 
existed,  and  will  continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  newspaper  publishers 
continue  to  look  at  this  problem  as  a  necessary  evil— and  let  it  go 
at  that. 

The  checkins  service  we  offer  newspaper  publishers  as  a  solution  has  been 
by  207  prominent  subscribers  who  have  had  the  actual  cxpenence  of  both  tn 
old  and  the  new  method  from  which  to  judKC  our  true  value. 

Vnder  our  service  plan  you  would  eliminate  all  detail  work  of  furnishing  ^eckiM 
proofs  to  vour  customers— agencies  and  advertisers.  \ou  autonuticall^y  stop  s 
‘•rcouests  for  missing  proofs”  and  the  complaints  and  controversies  which  result 
You  assure  yourself  of  the  prompt  and  complete  payment  of  your  accounts. 

We  are  operating  a  sincere  and  conscientious  service  that  not  only  eliminates  e-wry 
detail  of  handling  checking  proofs  from  your  office,  but  that  guarantees  you  » 
complete  and  absolute  solution  to  this  problem. 

Ohe  Jdvertisinq  CHECKIN^  BUREAU  Inc. 


538  So.  Clark  St. 
CmCAGO 


15-19  East  26th  St. 
NEW  YORK 


A.  P.  RADIO  VIOLATORS  **•  changes  foreign  staff 
BEFORE  DIRECTORS  ^  ul  A.mi.tant  to  Ge« 


I'ompaign,  was  appointed  Chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Committee  to  head  plans 
for  the  continuation  of  the  campaign. 
Other  members  of  this  committee  are: 
H.  A.  Alarick,  Thos.  G.  Murphy,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Jancsznlle  Gazette;  E.  J. 
Robinson,  advertising  manager,  Green 
Bay  Press  Gazette,  and  H.  R.  Young, 
advertising  manager,  Kenosha  News. 

This  committee  will  work  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  following  committee  of  pub¬ 
lishers;  John  Black,  Milwaukee,  IVis- 
consin  Neivs;  E.  G.  Hourst,  Milwaukee 
Journal;  I.  U.  Sears,  Madison  State 
Journal;  T.  L.  Lenehan,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  Qiarles  Broughton,  Sheboygan 
Press  Telegram. 


Mambers  Who  Broadcast  Election 

o  •  I  I  r  > .  I  WO  im 

Returns  Scheduled  tor  Hearing  in  of  t 

New  York  Jan.  28-29 — Exclusive  were  annoi 
Property  Right  to  News  Is  Issue  SOtt>  vic 

_  dent  in  ch 

,  ,  .  .  ,  news. 

The  pros  and  cons  on  the  subject  of  Webb 
news  radiocasting  will  be  heard  in  New  formerly 
York  behind  closed  doors  at  the  meeting  of  th< 
of  the  Associated  Press  board  of  direc-  bureau  hi 
tors  Jan.  28-29.  transfc 

The  question  came  to  a  head  last  No-  jq  Londor 
vember  when  more  than  25  daily  news-  sistant  to 
papers,  many  of  them  A.  P.  members.  Keen,  ge 
koadcast  election  returns.  Returns  for  Eurojiean 
broadcasting  purposes  were  supplied  by  p 

the  United  Press  .Associations.  have  im 

All  A.  P.  members  who  used  radio  that  charge 
night  will,  it  is  understood,  be  given  a  European 
hearing  before  the  directors  next  week,  the 

Citations  to  appear,  it  is  known,  were 
widely  issued. 

Editor  &  Publisher  knows  definitely 
that  citations  were  handed  the  New  York 
American,  the  New  York  Sun,  Chicago 
Tribune,  and  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Victor  Lawson,  owner  of  the  Daily 
News,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  the  A.  P.  directors.  Keats 
Speed,  managing  director,  will  represent 
Frank  Munsey  in  replying  to  the  Sun's 
citation,  while  Bradford  Merrill,  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  newspapers,  will 
speak  for  the  American. 

Exclusive  Associated  Press  property 
right  to  news,  embodied  in  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  constitution  and  upheld  by  a  Su¬ 
preme  Court  injunction,  and  limitation 
of  A.  P.  news  to  publication  in  member 
newspapers,  are  the  questions  involved. 

It  is  alleged  that  in  broadcasting  election 
night,  certain  A.  P.  members  gathered 
local  returns,  which  became  thereby  A. 

P.  property,  and  put  them  on  the  air,  in 
violation  of  the  by-laws. 

Just  when  news  gathered  by  a  member 
becomes  A.  P.  property  and  should  there¬ 
fore  be  withheld  from  radio  dissemina¬ 
tion,  is  the  fine  line  the  directors  are 
seeking  to  draw  with  more  definiteness 
than  it  is  drawn  at  present. 

Of  close  relation  to  the  problem  is  the 
recent  use  of  radio  made  by  Qark  How¬ 
ell,  editor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Consti¬ 
tution,  and  an  A.  P.  director. 

Mr.  Howell  sought  an  opinion  from  the 
A.  P.  general  management  as  to  the 
legality  under  the  association’s  by-laws, 
of  his  newspaper  broadcasting  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Georgia  legislature. 

He  was  told  that  if  a  Constitution  re¬ 
porter  went  to  the  legislature,  gathered 
d^ails,  and  wrote  a  story  on  proceedings, 
his  story  became  A.  P.  property  and 
could  not  be  broadcast.  It  was  decided, 
however,  that  if  the  Constitution  placed 
a  microphone  in  the  Capitol  building,  and 
broadcast  direct  from  the  Senate  or 
House  chamber,  no  A.  P.  ruling  would 


Advertising  Managers  Approve  Prog¬ 
ress  to  Date  at  Annual  Meet  in 
Milwaukee — H.  A.  Alarick 
Elected  President 


ves  of 
int,  an 
ed  de- 
Parlia- 
s  been 
accom- 


papers.  Copy  has  been  appearing  in 
metropolitan  newspapers  in  the  Elast  and 
Middle  West,  in  advertising  trade  pub¬ 
lications,  and  in  some  40  Wisconsin  daily 
newspapers.  Present  plans  include  the 
extension  of  the  campaign  and  its  con¬ 
tinuance  over  a  period  of  three  years. 

At  the  instance  of  H.  A.  Alarick,  ad- 
in  vertising  manager  of  the  lYausau  Record 
Herald,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to 
Miller  joined  the  U.  P.  during  the  invade  the  Houston  Convention  of  the 
Mexican  border  troubles  in  1917,  being  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  the 
a  correspondent  then  with  Gen.  Pershing’s  World  to  be  held  May  9-15.  Fostered 
army.  Later  he  by  Wisconsin  Daily  Newspapers  “On  To 

-  was  transferred  Houston”  delegation  of  Wisconsin  boost- 

to  Washington  ers  will  make  the  trip  in  a  special  train, 
and  during  the  W.  F.  Dunlap,  President,  Klau-Van 
war  served  part-  Pietersom-Dunlap-Younggreen,  Inc.,  Mil- 
ly  in  London  and  waukM,  the  agency  in  charge  of  the  ad- 
partly  as  corre-  vertising,  spoke  on  the  subject  of  “How 
spondent  with  the  Dealer  Co-operation  Helps  or  Hinders 
American  amues  the  Success  of  the  Newspapers.” 
in  France.  He  .At  the  business  session,  H.  A.  Alarick, 
has  been  manager  advertising  manager  of  the  IVausau  Rec- 
of  the  Paris  bu-  ord  Herald,  was  elected  president.  Other 
reau  since  the  officers  are :  vice-president,  M.  M.  Kelly, 


New  Literary  Editor  in  Brooklyn 

Ruth  Hale,  wife  of  Heywood  Broun, 
conductor  of  the  “It  Seems  to  Me”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  New  York  lYorld,  is  now 
literary  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
succeeding  Johnnie  Weaver,  resigned. 
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Webb  Millxb 


j^OST  of  the  far-sighted 
publishers  who  were 
quick  to  recognize  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  the  Associated 
Press  m  its  infancy  have  again 
shown  their  alertness  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  exclusive  ri^ts  m 
their  respective  cities  to  the 
Consolidated  Press — the  first 
service  designed  to  avoid 
duplication  and  to  fumbh 
instead  a  (fistinct  supplement 
to  "spot”  news  reports. 

The  Consolidated 
Press  Assn. 

Executive  OlfieeB,  Eveaiag  Star 
Building,  WaBhingtoo.  D.  C 
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A.  L.  BxADroxo 


STRAlGHT-UNir*  INTERMEDIATE  FOLDER  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

Consisting  of  4  Floor  Fed  Units  and  2  Heavy  Duty  64  Page  Folders 


be  violated. 


CRESSEY  IN  CONTROL 


Stock  in  Bridgeport  Timet  Transferred 
to  Him  Following  Sale 

Complete  control  of  the  Times  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  publishers  of  the  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times,  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Kendall  B.  Cressey,  when  the 
entire  issue  of  common  stock  was  sold  at 
public  auction  Jan.  15.  to  satisfy  notes 
overdue  since  Jan.  2.  The  stock  was  pur- 
ehaseil  by  Sumner  Simpson,  sole  bidder, 
ind  transferred  by  him  to  Mr.  Cressey. 

All  moneys  advanced  by  Mr.  Simpson 
wr  the  original  stock  owners  of  the 
Times  Publishing  Company  h.ave  been 
satisfied  to  Mr.  Simpson  by  Mr.  Cressey 
and  the  legal  and  financial  situations  in 
which  the  Times  Publishing  Company  has 
been  involved  since  1920  and  until  Mr. 
Cressey  took  control  of  the  Times  on 
Nov.  17,  1924,  are  now  clearctl  up. 


No  Other  Press  Can  Compare 

with  this  heavily  built  Scott  "Straight  Unit"  Octuple  Press  that  stands  up  and  meets  all 
the  requirements  of  the  Newspapers  of  today. 

Every  Part  of  the  Machine  Is  Accessible 

from  the  floor,  no  platforms  to  step  on,  or  open  spaces  to  step  into,  no  climbing  to  put  on 
plates  or  make  adjustments.  Every  part  within  reach  of  the  operator.  This  is  certainly  a 
safe  Press  to  work  on. 

This  Machine  Can  Be  Expanded 

to  Decuple  or  Double-Sextuple  by  adding  add  tional  units  and  folders  as  required.  This  unit 
arrangement  can  be  varied  to  suit  individual  requirements. 
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WE  ALONE  BUILD  MULTI-UNIT  PRESSES 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.  S.  A. 

CHICAGO  1441  Monadnock  Block  NEW  YORK  1457  Broadway,  at  42nd  Street 


It’s  all  right  for  Gerald  Chapman  tc 
be  safely  in  the  toils  again,  but  what  are 
the  country’s  sleuths  going  to  do  for 
some  one  on  whom  to  pin  daring  crimes? 
~New  York  World. 


SCOTT  PRESSES 
NEVER 

MISS  THE  MAIL 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  24,  1  925 


PRESS  USE  OF  NAVY 
RADIO  OPPOSED 


liaiulK'd  exclusively  by  the  Radio  Corp-  CIRCULATION  MEN  ASK  fixed  radius  should  be  maiiitained  for  all 


oration  of  America,  which  gives  excellent 
service  at  satisfactory  commercial  rates. 
If  forced  to  reiy  upon  the  Radio  Corpora- 


A.B.C.  REPRESENTATION 


Where  the  newspaper  disagrees  with  the  ■ 
\.  B.  C.,  it  was  suggested  the  disagree, 
ment  he  submitted  to  the  local  Chamber 


Cable  and  Radio  Intere.t.  Said  to  Be  turn  the  news  reports  published  in  Hawaii  ^ew  England  Group  Reque.U  Election  of  L’om|^erce  for  settlement. 

.  r  .  D-ii  must  be  cut  down  nearly  one  halt.  “  .  Included  in  topics  discussed  were: 


Fighting  Congreoman  Free’s  Bill 
Which  Provides  Continuation 
of  Present  Service 

W.vsiiiXGTox,  Jan.  20.— There  is  evi 


To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  situa¬ 
tion.  Congressman  Free  introduced  his 
measure  renewing  the  Xavy  authority. 

The  measure  was  favorably  reported 
by  the  House  Merchant  Marine  Commit¬ 
tee.  but  with  a  modification  under  which 


lent  opposition  from  large  cable  and  ,|,c  authority  would  cease  Jan.  1 


of  a  Director  from  Circulation 
Field  at  Meeting  in  Prov¬ 
idence  Jan.  21-22 


(fiy  Tclcjira/''!  t'l  Ki>it<ik  \  Pcui.isiikk I 

I’KoviiiE.xt  K.  R.  1.,  Jan.  21. — Electioi 


feasibility  of  newspaper  vending  mach-  j 
ines ;  imiKirtance  of  advertising  salesmec 
to  circulation ;  house  or  wholesale  de¬ 
livery  ;  treatment  of  stops ;  cross  word 
lui/zle  and  radio  effects  on  circulation, 
and  cost  of  subscriptions. 

The  .Association  was  entertained  by  the 


radio  interests  to  the  bill  introduced  in  uiiderstandine  being  that  in  the  mean-  circulation  manager  to  the  Board  of  Providence  lournal  Company  at  a  ban- 

the  House  by  eongressman  I-ree,  ot  Cab-  ,KTmanent  plan  for  meeting  Ibrectors  of  the  .Audit  Bureau  of  Circula-  ( Ifticers  elected  were :  ‘  Charles  il 

lornia.  (, H.  J.  Iv  .til)  tor  renewal  ot  ^jm-ition  would  be  devised.  tions  is  requested  in  a  resolution  adopted  Scboiield.  H’atcrlmry  Republican  aiu 

authority  to  the  Xavy  tor  the  use  ot  its  Continuation  of  use  of  X'avv  radio  for  England  .AssiKiation  of  Cir-  Imcricaii,  president;  vice-president,  Tho- 

radio  facilities  on  the  Pacitic  tor  the  p„ri)oses  named  has  tieen  stronglv  ‘'ulation  Managers  during  their  annual  mas  Farrellv,  Rrovuicncc  Journal  am 
transmission  of  commercial  messages  at  recommended  in  national  interest  bv  Gov-  convention  in  Providence  Jan.  21  and  22.  Hnllclin;  secretarv-treasurer,  L.  .M 
commercial  rates,  when  and  if  the  pri-  ^.r,„,r  (loneral  Wood  of  the  Philippines,  resolution,  drawn  up  by  President  Hammond,  Ir..  Roston  Transcript;  board 

vately  operated  stations  are  not  preptired  |,v  G.ivernor  Farrington  of  Hawaii,  bv  the  *'-■  l^olbenty  of  the  Worcester  Tele-  of  directors,  .A.  B.  Croshere,  Xcw  Bed- 


transmission  of  commercial  messages  at 
commercial  rates,  when  and  if  the  pri- 


recoimnended  in  national  interest  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  General  Wood  of  the  Philippines, 


culation  Managers  during  their  annual 
convention  in  Providence  Jan.  21  and  22. 
The  resolution,  drawn  up  by  President 


vately  operated  stations  are  not  prepjired  |,y  G.ivernor  Farrington  of  Hawaii,  by  the  Polbenty  of  the  Worcester  Tele- 


to  give  service,  and  for  news  messages  at 


Commerce  of  Manila.  !^rain-liacette,  was  unanimously  passed  ford  Standard  and  Mercury;  T.  F.  Mur 


the  low  word  rate  necessary  to  insure  Honolulu  and  of  various  Pacitic  Coast  convention.  It  declares  that  “as  phy.  .Vrti'.r.  Janies  Hennessei, 

maintenance  of  indeixMident  and  reliable  ^^.a,H,rts.  by  the  X'ational  Foreign  Trade  itiendx'rs  iif  the  X.  E.  C.  M.  .A.,  and  l-all  Riier  Herald;  Edward  Dolan,  .Vt-„  . 
news  repirts.  Council,  bv  the  Pacific  Foreign  Trade  •>c‘ing  in  direct  charge  of  the  circulation  Haven  Times  Leader;  X.  C.  Jolinson. 


news  repirts. 

The  proponents  of  the  niea'ure  are 
<leeply  concerned  lest  the  existing  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Xavy  expire  without  action 
by  the  present  C  ongress.  1  hey  say  it  maintaining  a  remarkablv  low  rate  for  direct  voice  in  the  de¬ 
means.  tor  one  thing,  that  it  the  low  t'onimunication.  and’  she  is  now  hberations  ot  the  .A.  B.  C.  We  request 

press  rate  is  not  continued  newspaiiers  ^.rt.cting  wireless  stations  which  will  in-  '*’c  next  annual  meeting  of  the 

in  the  I’bilippines  will  be  forced  by  the  service— and  a  still  lower  rate,  l^i'ceau  a  circulation  manager  be  elected 

high  commercial  rates  to  aUindoii  .Amer-  Wilder  the  plan  adopted  by  Congress  the  I^'’<‘’'d  of  Directors." 

lean  news  connections  and  get  their  ser-  Xavy  gave  a  six  cent  word  rate  for  news  was  voted  to  negotiate  with  the  Xew 


C'ouncil.  by  the  Pacific  Foreign  Trade  t>t‘'''.g  m  direct  charge  ot  the  circulation 
it  the  measure  are  Gouncil.  and  by  other  organizations.  deixirtinents  ot  our  several  newspapers, 

t  the  e.xisting  agree-  (ireat  Britain  insures  news  comnnini-  b.ibiiiig  ineinbersliip  in  the  .Audit  Bureau 
e.xpire  without  action  j-mi.in  with  her  dominions  and  colonies  C  ircnl.itioiis.  we  realize  the  imiKirt- 


deixirtments  of  our  several  newspapers,  Hartford  Times;  .\.  H.  Holdsworth. 
holding  ineinbersliip  in  the  .Audit  Bureau  l.ozeell  Courier-Cithen. 


cable  communication,  and  she  is  now- 
erecting  wireless  stations  winch  will  in¬ 
sure  better  service — and  a  still  lower  rate. 


vice  from  Jaixinese,  British  and  fierman  transmissi. 
soiirces.Tbe  question  is  being  asked;  “Is  ai 

it  a  good  thing  for  the  Phili|)pines,  for  i-'r;mG„(-o 
which  our  government  is  responsible,  to 
be  coiniK'lled  to  depend  on  foreign  news  ^.^^1  nine  c 
services?"  p'r-,,,. 

"There  is  more  satety  for  the  Philip-  jj. 

pines  and  the  United  States  in  a  normal 
flow  of  .American  and  Philippine  news 
than  in  a  fleet  of  battleships,"  is  the  way  farjpHes 
<ine  press  ass.K-iation  %inan  viewed  the  g 

matter  here  this  week.  i...  ,  ,, 


W’aterbury,  Conn.,  was  selected  as  tht 
next  meeting  place. 


Pew  Will  Appeal 

Motion  for  an  appeal  in  the  case  oi 
Marlen  E.  Pew  suing  the  Internationa' 
Xews  Service  for  $(o,200  for  alleged 


transmissiiiii  lietween  San  Francisco  and  ''  ,  State  t  irculation  Managers'  As-  Xews  Service  for  $(o,200  for  alleged. 

•Manila  and  three  cents  between  San  sociation  to  bold  a  joint  convention,  and  breach  of  contract  will  be  made  before 
Francisco  and  llonolnln.  It  was  also  in  Albert  \\ .  Fell,  manager  of  the  Xew  the  .ApjK'llate  Division,  Xew  York, 
position  to  establish  and  maintain  a  gen-  I'-ngland  Daily  Xewspaper  .Association  shortly,  according  to  Moore,  Hall,  Ciin- 
eral  nine  cent  word  rate  for  news  lietween  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  ningham  &  Swan,  Xew  A'ork  attornevs. 


San  F'rancisco  and  the  eastern  coast  of  on  arrangements.  counsel  for  Mr.  Pew.  Verdict  was  re- 

.\sia  if  the  res])ective  governments  con-  \  arimis  inembers  thought  it  unfair  to  turneil  in  favor  of  the  lU  fendant  last  v 
cerned  would  co-operate  by  similar  use  t'^i'e  varying  limits  for  circulation  audit-  week  Ix'fore  Justice  James  1‘.  A’an  .Sicleii  i 
of  their  government  controlled  radio  different  news]xipcrs.  declaring  a  in  the  (Jueetis  Supreme  Court. 


San  F'rancisco  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
.\sia  if  the  resiiective  governments  con- 


111  III  a  neet  ot  iiattiesnips,  is  me  way  f;mjijHes 

e  press  ass.K-i.ition  »man  viewed  the  '  y-.  S.  McC  latchy.  of  San  Francisco. 

”2.  ...  .  has  for  years  been  fighting  for  this  press 

1  he  L .  S.  Xav\  lacilitie.s  were  an-  arrangement  in  the  Pacific  which  be  holds 
irized  tor  pres.s  use  by  Congress  in  j,  ,,i,vionsly  a  public  necessity. 


ihorized  for  press  use  by  Congress  in 
192(1.  reiieweil  in  1922.  but  the  authority 
IS  due  to  exjiire  June  .^(1,  1925. 

Before  192fl  there  was  no  such  direct 
interchange  of  news  reiHirts.  the  delay, 
uncertainty  and  e.xorbitant  rates  by  cable 
making  it  impossible,  and  forcing  the 
Philippines  to  secure  their  news  of 
United  States  and  the  world  from  Lon¬ 
don  through  an  F'.nglish  news  service  with 


KANSAS  PRESS  TO  MEET  JAN.  30 

Topeka  Will  Be  Host  to  33rfl  State 
Press  Assn.  Convention 

XewspaiK-r  editors  and  publishers  of 
Kansas,  memlx-rs  of  the  Kansas  Press 
.Assix'iation.  will  bold  their  .Lird  annual 


Has  Helped 
General  Business 


inevitable  FmglKh  coloriug-  If  authority  i„ 'Tiqx-ka.  Jan.  .5(1  and  .51 


for  use  of  the  Xavy  radio  is  not  renewed 
eommnnication  between  Manila  and  San 


F'rancisco  will  revert  to  the  conditions 


\V.  F'.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Westmoreland 
Recorder  and  president  of  the  group. 


which  existed  in  1919. 

The  Radio  Corporation  of  .America  has 


.Among  the  more  iirominent  'jx-akers 
secured  for  the  meeting  are;  Wallace  J. 


Ix-en  granteil  a  franchise  by  the  I  lulip-  |.■^.rry_  ,,f  the  F'erry-ilalle>  .Advertising 


pine  Government  to  .qx-rate  radio  stations,  ,,;j,nsas  CitV ;  George  \V.  Marble, 

and  promises  direct  communication  w-tth  the  Fort  Scott  Monitor-Tribune, 

United  .States  in  alMuit  three  \ ears,  but  .juj]  president  of  the  Xational  Editorial 
even  then  the  Corporation  may  not  be  m  y,,„riation;  Prof.  C.  X.  Flint,  bead  of 
pusitiDii  to  coiicc<k‘  the  low  ''"ro  rate  <lepartnient  of  journalism  at  the  L’ni- 
necessary  for  maintenance  ot  daily  news  Kansas,  and  Marcellus  Mur- 

,  dix-k.  publisher  of  the  ll’icliita  Labile. 

The  newspapers  ot  Hawaii  are  also  _  _ 

enabled  to  serve  the  territory  with  ade-  Chicago  Jewi.h  Daily  Expands 
quate  reports  covering  news  ot  the  main¬ 
land  and  the  world  bv  use  of  Xavv  radio.  The  Chicago  Daily  Jezeisli  Courier 


Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Expands 

The  Chicago  Daily  Jezeish  Courier  has 


are  started  a  special  Milwaukee  edition. 


Directory  of  Leading  Features 

r0»  DAOLT,  BtriTDAT  AM)  WTSEKLT  NXW8PAPEM. 


Comic  Cartoons 

WALT  MUNSON  S  ‘  TIME  TO  CRAB  ’ 
Appparint!  In  Hn»oklrn  Eairlp 


Radio 


CURRENT  RADIO 

Dally  Service,  reliable  and  timely*  that  makea 


Tri  Feature  Syndicste.  110  W  40th  8t..  N.  Y.  f*"'  reRulsr  new.psper  resders. 

plefe  department. 


Editorials 


TIMELY  TOPICS.  DAILY  SERVICE 
KxeliiRlve  Territory 
Three  Daya’  8ervi<'e  and  Rates 
Gladly  Sent 
Reid  Editorial  Service 
Harrisburg,  Fa. 


Fiction 


LET  US  BUILD  YOUR  CIRCULATION 
KanuMiM  Htorb*'*  by  famous  auth«>r^ 

Service  for  Authors.  33  W.  42d  St.,  New  York 

*•8  T  0  R  I  E  S  ' 

Lewis  Wilsor  Appleton.  Jr., 

2044  Margaret  St..  Philadelph'.a  Pa. 


American  Radio  Relay  League.  Hartford,  Conn. 

FOR  LARGE  AND  SMALL  PAPERS 
A  n<»n*t«chnN'al,  weekly  radio  review 
By  CARL  n.  BI  TMAK 
Washinrton  Radio  Newa  Service 
1428  F  St.  Waahiagton,  D.  0. 

Religious  Features 

A  "DIFFERENT”  SITNDAT  SCHOOL  LESSON 
The  Standard  Relicbma  Feature  of  American 
New^paperdotn.  Twenty-five  year*  of  contlnnous 
publication.  Non-rontrover«lal.  Readable.  Timely. 
The  Ellis  Service.  Bwarthmore.  Pa. 

Sport  Cartoon 

"BUDDIE  SHEEL'S  "  DAILY  COMMENT  ON 
the  Sport  World.  Featured  by  Brooklyn  Times. 
Tri  Feature  Syndicate.  110  W.  40th  St..  N.  Y. 


The  Southeast  Missourian  at  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau,  .\lo.,  for  several  years  has  been  donating 
space  urging  ehurch  attendance.  It  has  used 
copy  prepared  by  tbe  Cburcb  Adx’ertising 
Department  of  tbe  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  of  the  World. 

This  year  the  paper  is  using  copy  prepared 
locally  to  link  up  with  local  events. 

The  publishers  of  the  paper  say  concerning 
their  previous  advertising  campaign: 

“Nothing  has  helped  the  general  business 
of  our  town  more  than  our  church  campaign, 
in  that  it  has  eliminated  strife,  unfair  compe¬ 
tition,  etc.,  and  has  made  our  people  take  a 
greater  interest  in  all  the  legitimate  affairs  of 
our  community.  Your  splendid  copy  had 
much  to  do  with  the  success  we  have  achieved 
here  and  we  hope  you  will  be  able  to  e.xtend 
the  use  of  your  copy.” 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  start  your  paper 
on  a  similar  campaign.  Proofs  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  obligation  from  Herbert  H. 
Smith,  723  Witherspoon  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.  Price  for  use  is  3  cents  per  week 
per  thousand  circulation. 

CHURCH  ADVERTISING  DEPARTMENT 

A.  A.  C  W. 

Dr.  Ckri^lian  F.  RMSBcr,  PracidaBt,  701  Watt  177lh  St.  N«w  York 


Aaaociotod  Adrortisiiic 
383  Madison  Ato. 


Clubs  of  tbo  World 
Now  York  Cit7 
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P.  O.  COST  ASCERTAINMENT  REPORT 
STILL  IN  CONGRESS  WASTE  BASKET 


of  Opinion  Exists  Upon  Whether  Postal  Rate  and 
Salary  Will  Escape  Legislative  Jam — 

Dehate  Continues 


By  J.  BART  CAMPBELL 


ASHIXGTOX,  D.  C.,  Jan.  22. — Par-  expected  to  be  enacted  a  temporary 
liamentary  procedure  tied  the  pro-  measure  for  a  ten-months  period  would  sion  if  senators  and  representatives  favor-  .'society;  Secretary.  Lewis  Levintlial, 


this  controversy  he  expressed  the  rather  start  off  with  a  substantial  home  delivery, 
sanguine  belief  the  house  might  accept  One  report  is  that  the  plant  of  the 
any  bill  p:issed  by  the  senate  without  ma-  Ji'ii'ish  ll'orhl  has  been  purchased  and 
terial  change  in  order  to  prevent  the  that  considerable  new  eipiipment  has  been 
whole  question  from  running  the  risk  of  ordered. 

a  deadlock  in  a  conference  to  senate  and  Congressman  Vare  is  in  Florida  and 
house  members.  could  not  be  reached.  Mr.  Ellmaker  re- 

W'hile  both  Senator  Moses  and  Mr.  fused  to  make  any  statement  for  publica- 
Kelly  were  as  busily  engaged  as  the  tion,  but  said  that  a  formal  announcement 
traditional  bees  in  their  “drive”  to  secure  might  be  forthcoming  next  week, 
the  passage  of  some  kind  of  a  bill  which  Officers  of  the  compjuiy  are;  Prv'i- 
■'wouldn’t  hit  the  pocket  nerve  of  any-  dent,  .Albert  M.  Radner.  lawyer  ami 
body  tcxi  hard,”  as  Senator  Moses  e.x-  prominent  Mason ;  vice-president.  Kdward 
pressed  it,  there  was  a  growing  impres-  .\.  Daly,  president  of  tlie  Holy  Xanu 


gross  of  the  Closes  jxistal  rate  and  pay  also  keep  them  there.  ing  a  p<,)stal  wage  increase  were  per- 

bill  into  several  tight  knots  this  after-  .Mr.  Kelly  tmide  it  plain  he  would  wel-  mitted  to  record  their  votes  accordingly. 
m«)n.  .\s  .soon  as  the  Senate  met  today,  come,  almost  any  kind  of  rate-making  tlie  bill  might  "die”  in  conference,  and 


Senator  Swanson  raised  the  point  of  or-  if  only  the  postal  wage  increa.se  of  which 
(Icr  that  the  Senate,  under  the  Constitu-  he  has  been  one  of  the  chief  advocates 
tuiii,  could  not  originate  a  revenw-pro-  could  lie  secure.  Both  he  and  Senator 
(lucing  measure,  and  he  moved  tliat  all  Moses  jiropose  tluit  following  the  enact- 
rate-tixing  provisions  be  stricken  from  meiit  of  a  “stop-gap”  hill,  they  and  Sev¬ 
ille  bill,  leaving  only  the  sections  relating  eral  other  members  of  the  senate  and 
to  increased  postal  pay  and  tlK*  joint  house  post  office  committees  shall  be 
Congressional  investigating  commission  >picially  constituted  a  joint  congressional 
proposed  by  Senator  Moses. 

Debate  continued  all  afternoon  on  thi: 


not  become  a  law  before  the  present 
■■'hort  ses.sion”  terminates  a  little  more 
flian  five  weeks  hence. 

.\side  from  >iuch  pronounced  advocates 
of  the  projxised  legislation  as  Senator 
Moses  and  Mr.  Kelly,  political  prophets 
w  illing  to  wager  any  hill  would  be  passed 
linally  by  this  congress  continued  to  be 


retary  of  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board; 
Trea>urer,  Lemuel  B.  Schotield,  an 
>isfant  district  attorney  of  I’hiladclphia. 
.\nother  member  of  the  board  of  director- 
i-i  (lilhert  Kraus,  a  wealthy  attorney. 

.Ml  of  these  officers  are  known  a- 
friendly  to  I'ongressinan  \'are. 


iition  and  the  .Senate  recessed  tonight 
until  I'riilay  noon  with  tlie  question  still 
in  the  air.  The  Moses  bill  is  still  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  Senate,  but  the 


commission  to  go  exhaustively  into  the  scarce  in  Ixith  senate  and  house, 
whole  postal  rate  situation  after  congress  To  add  the  troubles  of  the  administra- 
adjourns  sine  die  in  march.  tion  leaders,  the  Democratic  minority  in 

Spokesmen  for  some  of  the  publishing  tlie  senate  was  understood  to  be  planning 
interests  demanded  this  week,  that  if  a  concerted  .attack  upon  all  the  rate  mak- 
such  a  postal  rate  probe  undertaking  is  ing  features  of  the  Aloses  Bill  in  an  effort 


iield  or  overruled  liefore  progress  can 
be  made  in  either  direction. 

Republican  leaders  are  scurrying 
around  for  prccerlents  which  might  upset 
Senator  Swanson’s  point  of  order,  and 
on  tlK  other  hand  Senator  Swanson  is 
confident  that  it  will  be  upheld. 


jxiint  of  *?  authorized,  the  proposed  commis-  to  have  them  stricken  out  and  thereby 

'''  sion  should  also  go  witli  equal  thorough-  duce  the  measure  to  one  dealing  with 

ness  into  the  postal  wage  situation.  wage  increases  only. 

Postal  rates  and  wages  having  been  Success  of  the  contemplated  Demo- 
apjKirently  inextricabjy  interwoven,  these  cratic  maneuver,  either  in  the  senate  or 
spokesmen  contended'  the  two  should  be  house,  it  was  pointed  out  would  probably 
.  1  .hot  hh  ,,hhhiM  considered  jointly.  Protests  against  the  result  in  a  bill  identical  with  one  Presi- 

"Si'MUri  'cc”  rS'of  im„i.  '•■'f  “11,.  .he  S.erl™.  Bill  „„„  Cn,.ll,ls.  ve.ecl, 

marked  .ha.  as  .he  Seaa.e  had  .aade  " Z,™  ll^eS  " 

postal  rates  in  times  past,  it  was  evident  u  /-•  «  .  r  .■  *  t 

hat  it  also  had  poXer  to  raise  them.  secretary  of 

Democratic  spokesmen  contradicted  this  National  Editorial  .Association,  sent 

view  as  applied  to  the  Moses  bill,  which  "’"i*-'  ■  .• 

wt'uld  raise  postal  rates  for  the  purpose  National  Editon^  A^ociation 

of  obtaining  revenue  needed  to  increase  P*’otests  amended  Sterling  Bill.  Considers 
Post  Office  salaries.  ""J”"*  burden  upon  country 

Senators  of  long  experience  state  that  Furthermore  the  time  is  mop- 

even  if  the  point  of  order  is  not  sustained.  Pfirtune  for  increasing  postage  rates  as 
a  is  altogether  likelv  that  the  House  will  publishers  problems  are  very  serious  at 

reject  the  Senate  bill  and  consider  either  present  with  high  and  increasing  costs  - 

the  Sterling  bill  or  a  new  measure,  which  foi"  labor  and  supplies.  Additional  bur-  Philadelphia,  Jan.  21. — A  new  tabloid 
would  throw  the  entire  matter  into  con-  should  not  be  imposed  in  this  period  newspaper  is  being  planned  for  this  city, 
ference,  whence  there  is  little  chance  of  of  agricultural  depression.”  It  will  probably  appear  in  three  weeks, 

its  emergence  in  this  session.  From  Herman  Roe.  of  Xorthfield,  Lee  Ellmaker,  formerly  a  local  news- 

It  is  also  put  forwaril  by  tlx-  Demo-  Minn.,  president  of  the  Country  News-  paper  man  and  later  a  Washington  cor- 

crats  that  even  if  the  House  and  Senate  paper  .Association,  Inc.,  came  this  respondent  and  subsequently  secretary  of 

slmuld  both  pass  tlu  Moses  legislation  message:  Congres.sman  William  S.  Vare,  a  mil- 

and  it  received  the  President's  signature,  “Publishers  of  weekly  country  news-  lionaire  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  Repub- 
it  could  be  attacked  in  the  courts  on  the  papers  have  not  had  opportunity  to  study  lican  organization,  is  promoting  the  pro¬ 
constitutional  ground  that  revenue-pro-  amended  Sterling  Bill  affecting  postal  ject  and,  it  is  understood  will  be  editor 
(liicing  bills  cannot  originate  except  in  the  rates  hut  they  vigorously  protest  against  or  publisher  of  the  paper  which  will,  ac- 

House  of  Representatives.  any  increase  at  this  time  even  of  a  cording  to  present  plans,  be  called  the 

The  (xist  office  department’s  repudiated  temporary  nature.  Thorough  impartial  Daily  Netvs. 

po-tal  cost  ascertainment  report  was  still  investigation  and  study  of  costs  should  It  is  said  that  the  financing  has  been 

re;M)sing  in  the  congressional  waste-  jirecede  legislation  which  adds  higher  completed  and  that  the  paper  will  he 

basket.  post.al  burden  to  any  group  of  publishers  hacked  by  several  jwwerful  local  Organ- 

Senator  Moses,  who  will  be  chairman  particularly  the  more  than  12.000  pub-  izations.  .A  circulation  campaign  is  under 


Mr.  Ellmaker  was  born  at  Rochester. 
I’a..  .\ug.  7,  IR'X)  and  entered  newspajxT 
work  with  the  Philadelphia  Press  in  IblJ. 
He  went  to  Washington  in  1916  for  the 
Philadelphia  Telegraph,  later  joining  the 
/.'rciiiiig  Led  tier's  bureau  there.  He  has 
representeil  the  CU"'eland  Times  and  the 
L  hieano  Journal  of  Commerce  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  has  also  been  with  the  IPash- 
iio^ton  Herald  and  the  International  Xews 
Service. 


NEW  TABLOID  PLANNED 
FOR  PHILADELPHIA 

Lee  Ellmaker,  Former  Newspaper  Man 
and  Secretary  to  Congressman 
W.  S.  Vare  Promoting 
Project,  Is  Report 


of  the  senate  post  office  committee  in  the  lishers  of  country  weeklies.” 
next  Congress,  was  among  those  who  In  some  quarters  the  impression  pre- 
tnrned  their  h.icks  uixm  the  discredited  vailed  Thursdav  if  Senator  Moses  suc- 
report  even  while  he  pressed  for  favor-  ceeding  in  getting  his  hill  in  some  form 
able  jiction  in  the  senate  Thursday  upon  through  senate,  the  house  was  bound  to 
wliat  has  now  liecomc  known  as  the  pass  a  similar  measure,  if  only  because  of 
Moses  Bill.  the  (xilitical  exigencies  of  the  postal 

Clyde  Kelly,  of  the  House  Post  Office  wave  controversy. 

Committee,  professed  complete  confidence  .Mr.  Kelly  was  obviously  so  anxious  to 
in  the  passage  before  the  end  of  the  pres-  effect  even  a  temporary  settlement  of 
ent  congress  of  a  bill  mouldeil  upon  the 
lines  of  the  measure  he  introditced  re- 
eently. 

The  Kelly  Bill  would  keep  second  class 
rates,  he  explained,  virtually  on  their 
present  basis  and  he  declared  the  bill  he 
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POOR  RICHARDS  CELEBRATE  FRANKLIN’S 
BIRTHDAY  WITH  “JUNGLE  NIGHT” 

Rowe  Stewart  Launches  Move  to  Bring  1926  A.  A.  C.  W.  Con¬ 
vention  to  Philadelphia  at  Banquet  Festivities — 

About  1,200  Ad  Men  Attend 


SUNDAY  EDITION  LAUNCHED 


MANY  GAINS  IN  DECEMBER 


Clevelaixl  Time*  Imucs  New  Edition  in  72  Newspaper*  of  129  Passed  Linesf, 
Tabloid  Form  Record  of  December,  1923 


E  propose  to  bring  the  1920  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Associated  Adver¬ 
tising  Clubs  of  the  World  to  Philadel¬ 
phia.” 

This  was  the  keynote  struck  by  Rowe 
Stewart,  vice-president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  former  president  of  the 
Poor  Richard  Club  of  Philadelphia,  at 
the  20th  annual  banquet  of  the  Club,  Jan. 
17,  celebrating  Benjamin  Franklin’s  birth¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Stewart,  who  was  one  of  the 
ad  men  who  made  the  trip  to  London 
last  year  for  the  world’s  convention  of 
advertising  men  spoke  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  journey  abroad,  and 
told  the  members  of  the  club  it  was  up 
to  them  to  assist  in  bringing  the  1926 
convention  to  the  city. 

More  than  1200  ad  men  attended  the 
banquet  to  enjoy — “A  Night  in  the 
Jungle”  as  the  festivities  were  called. 
The  ball  room  at  the  Bcllevue-Stratford  ’. 
resembled  the  jungles  of  darkest  Africa. 

Around  the  balcony  were  arranged 
cut-outs  of  Jungleland  warriors  each 
holding  out  a  modern  electrically  lighted 
advertising  sign. 

Notable  features  of  entertainment  were 
cross-word  puzzle  dances,  Zulu  jugglers, 
monkey  quartette  high  in  banana  fronds, 
Hottentot  Acrobats,  baby  elephant  dance, 
motion  pictures  of  four  Poor  Richardites 
shooting  elephants,  lions  and  hippopotami. 

The  speakers  in  eddition  to  Mr.  Stew¬ 
art,  were:  Captain  Charles  Xungesser, 
most  famous  of  surviving  French  aces; 
Thomas  Mcl>3ugall,  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ous  “Thirty  Gub  of  l^ndon,”  and  Neal 
O’Hara,  humorist  and  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist. 

The  big  advertising  stunt  was  the  slo¬ 
gan  contest.  Twenty  advertising  slogans 
were  shown,  one  at  a  time,  for  thirty 
seconds.  The  names  of  the  firms  using 
the  slogans  were  to  be  written  on  cards 
provided.  Those  whose  answers  ap¬ 
proached  UK)  per  cent  correct  were  given 
prizes.  Not  one  of  the  1200  ad  men 
were  100  per  cent  correct. 

Here  are  the  slogans  and  firm  name : 

(1)  Built  Like  A  Skyscraper, 

(2)  Takes  Place  of  Potatoes, 

(3)  It  Cleans  .\s  It  Polishes, 

(4)  Worthy  Of  Its  Name, 

(5)  The  ITavor  That  Lasts, 

(6)  His  Master’s  Voice, 

(7)  Such  Popularity  Must  Be  De¬ 
served,  , 

(8)  .\sk  'The  Man  Who  Owns  One, 

(9)  Good  To  The  I^st  Drop, 

(10)  Time  To  Retire. 

(11)  Thruhu-  The  Silk  of  Quality, 

(12)  Eventually — Why  Not  Now? 

(13)  Geared  'To  The  Road, 

(14)  Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  In  Your 
Home? 

(15)  For  Real  Enjovment, 

(16)  99.44''/e  Pure.  It  Floats, 

(17)  The  Easy  Office  Chair, 

(18)  Half  Century  Quality, 

(19)  Fit  For  Her. 

(20)  Master  Makers  of  Quality  Papers, 

Firm 

Shaw  Walker  Company. 

Mueller’s  Macaroni. 

O’Cedar  Polish. 

Red  Cross  Mattress. 

Wrigley’s. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Company. 
Chesterfield-Ligget  &  Myers. 

Packard. 

Maxwell  House  Coffee. 

Fisk  Company. 

Thruhu  Silk  Company. 

VV’ashburn  Crosby  Company. 

Miller  Tire  Company. 

Fairy  Soap. 

El  Product©  Cigars. 

Ivory  Soap. 

Sikes  Company. 

Walkover  Shoe  Company. 

Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills. 

Dill  &  Collins. 


"A  .''uri)rise  from  the  .\pple  Butter 
Jar.”  was  the  big  attraction  of  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Numbers  were  drawn;  and  the 
guest’s  card  (all  of  which  were  num- 
liered)  corresponding  to  these  number 
received  handsome  prizes.  Here  are  the 
prizes  for  the  lucky  numbers,  and  the 
firms  presenting  them  : — 

(1)  Music  Master  Loud  Speaker, 

(2)  Bridge  Lamp, 

(3)  Three  Boxes  Monito  Socks, 

(4)  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 

(5)  Corkolin  Rug, 

(6)  Three  Boxes  Monito  Socks. 

(7)  Tool  Bench, 

(8)  Custom-made  Shoes  (ladies), 

(9)  Custom-made  Shoes  (men), 

(10)  Electric  Cooking  Range, 

(.11)  Dressing  Gown, 

(12)  Custom-made  Suit  Clothes, 

(13)  (gentlemen’s  Watch, 

( 14)  Solid  Silver  Set, 

!XIusic  Master  Corporation. 

Philadelphia  Electric  (Company. 

Morehead  Knitting  Company. 

Groschupf  &  Co. 

.\rmstrong  Cork  Company. 

Morehead  Knitting  Company. 

Murta,  .Xppleton  Company. 

Michael  G.  Price. 

Michael  G.  Price. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Company. 

Scott  &■  Hunsicker. 

Gias.  Rizzo. 

Barley  Doyle. 

(justav  Mayer,  Philadelphia  Gacette-Dem- 
ocrat. 

Among  the  advertising  gifts  to  Poor 
Richardites  and  their  guests  was  a  pack¬ 
age  containing  this  assortment : — 

Letter  Opener,  courtesy  of  Harrisburg 
Telegraph :  Razo-Knife,  courtesy  of  AT 
lento'o.'n  Morning  Call;  fountain  pen, 
courtesy  of  Franklin  Fore  Insurance 
Company ;  Advertising  Responses,  court¬ 
esy  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
a  Year  Book,  courtesy  of  Stokes.  Pack¬ 
ard  Haughton  &  Smith;  card  case,  cour¬ 
tesy  of  Central  Trust  Company  of  Cam¬ 
den  ;  paper  weight,  courtesy  of  L’Opin- 
ione;  book  on  Franklin,  courtesy  of  Nor¬ 
man  T.  A.  Munder. 

.•\t  this  point,  John  Clark  Sims,  master 
of  ceremonies,  turned  the  affair  over  to 
the  club’s  president,  Jarvis  Wood,  who 
introduce<l  the  speakers. 

James  M.  Beck,  Solicitor  General  of 
the  United  States  who  was  to  have  been 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  was  preventerl 
from  attending  by  illness. 

The  Poor  Richard  Show  has  become 
the  bigge>t  event  in  advertising  circles 
an<l  its  popularity  is  wide  spread. 


Qeveland’s  first  tabloid  edition  was 
launched  Sunday,  Jan.  18,  when  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Times  and  Commercial  issued  its 
first  Sunday  edition.  It  was  44-pages, 
with  5  columns  to  the  page. 

Coinciilent  with  Sunday  publication  the 
paper  became  the  Cleveland  Times,  drop¬ 
ping  the  “Commercial”  from  its  official 
name. 

The  i»aper  was  sold  at  5  cents  on  the 
streets  and  on  newsstands,  but  will  sell 
in  combination  with  the  daily  Cleveland 
Times  for  3  cents,  or  15  cents  a  week 
for  the  two. 

O.  K.  Shimansky,  president  of  the 
Cleveland  Commercial  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  and  editor  of  the  Times,  also  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sunday  edition,  with  Ralph 
Jules  Frantz  as  assistant  editor. 

Features,  pictures  and  news  arc  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  United  News,  Ne^o  York 
World,  Central  News  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago  'Tribune  Syndicate,  the  New  York 
Herald-Tribune  Syndicate,  the  New  York 
World  Syndicate,  the  Thompson  Feature 
Service,  Pacific  &  Atlantic  Photo  service 
and  others,  while  the  local  staff  supplies 
the  home  interest  and  news. 

A  feature  is  a  department  devoted  to 
amateur  photographs,  in  which  pictures 
snapped  by  readers  and  are  awarded 
weekly  cash  prizes'. 


Five  Dailies  Become  A.  P.  Members 

Five  evening  newspapers  have  been 
added  to  the  membership  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  since  Jan.  1,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  headquarters  this  week.  They 
are: — the  Seteard  (.\laska)  Gateway; 
Bristol  (Va.)  Nezes;  Baton  Rouge  (La.) 
.Yi’ier;  Princeton  (Ind.)  Clarion-Nczi/s; 
and  Connersville  (Ind.)  Free-Press. 


December  lineage  for  the  132  news¬ 
papers  in  29  cities  listed  by  the  New  York  I 
Evening  Post  Statistical  Departraor  f 
shows  a  negligible  loss  from  the  figurt 
for  Dcccmlier,  1923,  in  wnich  there  wert  ’■ 
live  Sundays  against  four  last  month,  ? 
The  1924  total  was  119,382,512  agate  ^ 
lines,  or  207,038  lines  less  than  the  . 
month’s  figure  in  1923.  Gains  were  made  t 
by  72  of  the  newspapers  listed  and  U  ; 
of  the  city  totals  are  also  ahead  of  the  j 
previous  year’s  record.  The  totals  bj  ■ 
cities  follow : 


New  York 

Chicago 

Phtladelpliia 

Detroit 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis 

Boston 

Baltimore 

1-os  Anjfeles 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco 

Milwaukee 

Washington 

('incinnati 

New  Orleans 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Denver 

Provi«lence 

Columbus 

I^misville 

St.  Paul 

Oakland 

f^maha 

Birmingham 

Uichmond 

1  >aytf  n 

Moustitn 

Des  Moines 


Totals . I  1 19.589.550  *207.031 

*1  OSS. 


The  newspapers  present  the  only  wft 
man’s  page  without  a  p*.siscript. — Clevi- 
Imid  Times. 


1925  EniTOR  &  Pi  blishkr  Year  Book 
Next  Week. 
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some  big  daily  is  a 
great  advertising  oppor. 

tunity — where  a  man  with 

resourcefulness  and  tenacity 
of  purpose  is  needed  to 
take  charge. 

Being  thoroughly  conversant  with 
this  work  and  all  that  it  entails 

I  invite  communication 
from  newspaper  publishers 

who  have  in  mind  definite  adver¬ 
tising  advances  starting  with  the 
Spring  Season. 

Box  C‘664,  Editor  &  Publisher,  N.  Y. 
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new  ENGLAND  DAILIES 
ADD  6  MEMBERS 


Talk*  on  Empire  State  School  of  Print* 
inf  and  Matrice  Making  Feature 
Meeting  in  Boston, 

January  20 


the  association.  Notwithstanding  the 
severe  blizzard,  the  meeting  was  one  of 
the  best  attended  in  the  association’s 
history,  40  members  being  present  of  the 
71  in  the  organization.  It  also  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  discussions. 

During  the  session  the  association 
voted  that  the  president,  Samuel  E.  Hud¬ 
son,  of  the  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 
appoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  resolu¬ 
tions  on  the  death  of  Harry  R.  Rice, 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the 


(Sfecittl  to  Kdito*  &  Pcblishei) 

An  interesting  address  on  the  Empire 
State  Schtwl  of  I  rinting  maintained  by  (Mass.)  Courier  Citicen,  which 

the  Xew^ork  .  tate  I  ubhshers  Associa-  occurred  recentlv.  and  that  copies  be  sent 


•207.036 


Tiieodobe  T.  Ellis 


only  wo 
It.— C/ref- 


tion,  by  Ross  W. 

Kellogg,  director 
of  that  school, 
and  a  description 
of  the  latest  de¬ 
velopments  in  the 
manufacture  of 
wet  and  dry  mat¬ 
rices  by  Theo¬ 
dore  T.  Ellis, 
publisher  of 
t  h  e  Worcester 
(Mass.)  Tele- 
gram-G  as  e  1 1  e , 
were  the  out¬ 
standing  features 
of  the  January 
meeting  of  the 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper  .Associa¬ 
tion,  held  Jan.  20  at  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  building,  Boston.  Luncheon 
was  served  at  noon. 

Mr.  Kellogg  told  of  the  inception  and 
building  up  of  the  printing  school  at 
Ithaca,  and  of  its  rapid  growth.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  publishers  found  it  to  be 
of  great  value  in  the  training  of  printers 
for  newspaper  work.  Previous  to  his 
talk,  Mr.  Kellogg  was  in  conference  with 
the  printing  school  committee  of  the  as¬ 
sociation,  of  which  \V.  J.  Pape,  publisher 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Retmbliean 
and  Anu'riean  is  chairman. 

In  speaking  of  the  technique  of  news¬ 
paper  manufacture.  .Mr.  i:ilis  drew  inter¬ 
esting  comparisons  on  newspaper  printing 
methods  in  vogue  in  this  country  and 
Europe,  where  he  had  a  first  hand  op¬ 
portunity  to  study  foreign  manufacturing 
processes  during  his  recent  trip  abroad. 

During  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  association  which  prcceiled 
the  general  session,  .administrative  affairs 
of  the  organization  were  discussed. 

Si.x  publishers  were  admitted  to  mem¬ 
bership  at  this  meeting,  as  follows;  Ed- 
ivard  T.  Carrington,  Ne-u  Has'cn 
(Conn.)  Journal-Courier ;  Dustin  S. 
Lucier,  Marlboro  (Mass.)  Enterprise ; 
C  J.  Woodward.  Keene  (N.  H.) 

Sentinel;  John  W.  Haigis,  Greenfield 
(Mass.)  Keeorder;  Irving  P.  Hudson, 
Artie  (R.  I.)  Pawtuxet  I'alley  Times. 
and  Kendall  B.  Cressey,  Hrulgeport 
(Conn.)  Times. 

Among  the  numerous  topics  discussed 
by  the  members  of  the  association  was 
the  establishment  and  building  up  of 
branch  offices  in  neighboring  cities,  by  a 
newspaper,  and  securing  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  for  advertisements  appearing  in  one 
edition  only. 

It  was  brought  out  that  advertising 
can  be  consistently  developed  by  paying 
the  news  correspondent  in  such  branch 
oflSces  on  a  commission  basis  for  all  ad¬ 
vertisements  obtained. 

Discussion  of  whether  cross-word  puz¬ 
zles  have  increased  the  sale  of  papers  dis¬ 
closed  the  fact  that  it  had  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent. 

The  program  of  the  meeting  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Albert  W.  Fell,  manager  of 


copies 

his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Rice,  and  to  the 
Courier-Citizen. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  association  will 
be  the  annual  convention  to  be  held  in 
Mav. 


1924  ADVERTISING  ANALYZED 


A.A.A.A.  Members  Developed  400  New 
Account*  Last  Year — O’Shaughnessy 

The  136  advertising  agencies,  members 
of  the  American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies,  handled  a  total  of  5,400 
different  accounts  in  1924,  James  O’- 
Shaughnessy,  association  secretary,  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  The  association  has 
completed  a  thorough  check-up  of  last 
year’s  business. 

“The  1924  business  review  shows  that 
member  agencies  handled  approximately 
400  more  accounts  than  in  1923.” 
O’Shaughnessy  said,  “an  increase  of  8 
per  cent. 

“In  1923  the  average  appropriation  was 
$.^.000,  while  the  average  during  1924 
was  $54,000.  We  have  added  $50,000,000 
to  the  total  appropriations,  handled  by 
member  agencie<. 

“There  was  less  spomdic  advertising 
in  1924  than  ever  before,”  Mr.  O’Shaugh¬ 
nessy  st<atcd.  “In  general  advertising  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  sounder  and  more  stable 
<iuality  than  ever  before.” 


SPENCE  SUCCEEDS  RICE 


DERN  OLE  CROSS  WORDS  LURE 
SUBSCRIBER  FROM  PAPER 
A  SIOUX  FALLS,  S.  D.,  news- 
paper  has  been  so  unfortu¬ 
nate  as  to  lose  one  of  its  oldest 
subscribers  in  consequence  of  the 
cross  word  puzzle  craze. 

This  subscriber  writes  the  paper: 
“I  have  taken  your  paper  for  24 
years  and  hitherto  have  found  no 
fault  with  it.  When  you  began 
running  cross  word  puzzles  they 
were  very  good  and  possible  to 
work,  but  lately  they  have  been 
harder  and  harder  and  now  are 
almost  impossible  to  solve.  Hav¬ 
ing  written  yon  about  this  matter 
and  received  no  satisfaction  I  am 
compelled  to  abandon  your  good 
newspaper  and  take  another  which 
prints  pozzies  which  can  be  worked 
without  staying  up  all  night.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  I  can  take  only  one 
daily  paper  and  no  other  cross 
word  puzzles  than  those  I  get  in 
newspapers  are  available,  I  am 
compelled  to  find  a  paper  which  is 
satisfactory  in  this  department.” 


WilUam  G.  Murphy  Dead 

William  G.  Murphy,  49,  sporting  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Star,  and  for  18  years 
with  that  newspaper,  died  Jan.  21.  “Billy” 
Murphy,  as  he  was  known  to  newspaper 
men  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  was  a 
close  friend  of  celebrities  of  the  sports 
world.  His  son.  Russell  Murphy,  played 
quarterback  on  the  Yale  football  team  in 
1923. 


Sue*  Daily  for  $50,000 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times  is 
being  sued  for  $50,000  damages  by  Fred 
Rist,  a  special  investigator  employed  in 
making  liquor  raids  in  Madison  recently. 
Rist  charges  the  Times  with  picturing 
him  as  a  hireling  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  connection  with  the  investigations. 


Ejected  Treasurer  and  General  Mana¬ 
ger,  Lowell  Coiuier-Citizen 

William  G.  Spence,  for  the  past  11 
years  assistant  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
Lowell,  Mass.,  Courier-Citizen  News¬ 
paper  Company,  and  the  Courier-Citizen 
Company,  this  week  was  elected  treasurer 
and  general  manager  of  both  companies 
to  succeed  the  late  Harry  R.  Rice  who 
died  two  weeks  ago. 

This  action  was  unanimously  taken  at 
special  meetings  of  the  stockholders  of 
both  companies. 

Johnson  Head*  Kentucky  Pres* 

Keen  Johnson,  publisher  of  the  AiuJer- 
son  Nercs.  was  elected  president  of  the 
Kentucky  Press  Association  at  a  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  Jan.  16-17. 
Cecil  Williams,  Somerset  Journal,  was 
named  vice-president,  and  J.  Curtis  .Al- 
cock,  secretary.  Malcom  Bayley  of  the 
Louinnlle  Times  was  elected  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 


La*  AagviM,  CWW. 
•,03  Didr  A* 


Iworn  OoTernment  SUtment,  8ti  Month* 
^Ing  Bopt.  80.  1928.  1<n.M9  l>nlly.  Sti 
■••thi  ■ndlnE  Sopt.  M.  1924.  174.280  DiIIt. 
•■nntn  la  Dally  ATorago  ClrrnUtlon.  6.6BI. 

»  OOTZXB  THU  FIELD  COMPLETELY 

RZPHE8EMTATITES : 

■■  W.  Molanay,  604  Ttmat  Bldg.,  K*w  York. 
*'  ^agaa  Payaa  Oo.,  401  Tawer  Bldg.,  6 
,**rtk  XlohloB  At*.,  Chloago. 

*•  J.  Bonii  HtU.  710  Hsant  Bldg..  Ban 
maeUoo,  OaUf. 


The  only  way 
a  tree  can  grow 
is  from  the 
ground  up 


■« 


TBE  BASIL  LSMITB  SYSTEM,  loc. 


Packard  Building,  Philadelphia 


WILL  PURCHASE 

DAILY 

IN  THRIVING 

MID-WEST  CITY 


JE  you  are  seeking  a  man  tc 
cither  purchase  outright  or 
assume  the  entire  management 
of  and  develop  your  property  on 
a  working-interest  basis,  I  will 
be  pleased  to  negotiate  with  you. 

My  15  years’  experience  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  field,  in¬ 
tensive  training  and  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance,  editorial  and  adver¬ 
tising  achievements  with  two  of 
the  very  largest  metropolitan 
newspapers  in  the  United  States 
are  matters  of  public  record. 

At  present  and  for  the  past  5 
years  head  of  my  own  success¬ 
ful  advertising  business  and 
while  still  young  and  in  ex¬ 
cellent  health  I  feel  desirous  of 
returning  to  a  completion  of  a 
life’s  work  in  the  upbuilding  of 
some  property  in  a  thriving  city 
of  possibilities. 

Reply  in  detail  sufficient  for  a 
basis  of  investigation. 

C-657(  Eilitor  dk  Publiaher 


Imperial 


in  the 


Hoosier  Capital 


'^riERE  is  at  least  one 
respect  in  which  the 
publishers  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Star  and  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Times  are  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  publishers  of 
the  Miami  News-Metropolis 
and  the  Syracuse  Post 
Standard — they  all  see  the 
wisdom  of  depending  on  the 
Imperial  Plus  Metal  Plan. 

The  year  1924  saw  a  re¬ 
markable  growth  in  the  list 
of  publishers  using  the 
Imperial  Plus  Plan.  All  in¬ 
dications  point  to  an  even 
greater  Imperial  year  in 
192.S. 

Why  Not  Join 
the  growing 
Plus  Plan  Family 

Confer  with  any  member  of 
the  family  of  Imperial  Plus  Plan 
users  that  you  wish  and  you  are 
sure  to  find  a  publisher  who  is 
satisfied  that  he’s  getting  the 
most  possible  out  of  his  type 
metal.  Economy,  as  expressed 
in  efficient  metal  and  added  years 
of  usefulness,  is  the  backbone  of 
the  Plus  Plan.  Why  not  join 
our  family  of  publishers  who  de¬ 
pend  upon  Imperial?  We’re  con¬ 
fident  that  you’ll  agree  that  the 
details  of  this  popular  plan  are 
worth  the  small  effort  required 
to  send  for  it. 


M  E  T  AL 


Linotype  Maaetyp# 
Stervotyp* 

Eirtwl  1  iiiHItf 


Imperial  Type 
Metal  Co* 

New  T*rfc—Philifl«lptii*  —  Cle**laiHi— Detroit 
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NEW  KINK  IN  X-WORD 
PUZZLE  CONTESTS 


Bronx  Home  News  Enters  New  York 

Circulation  War  and  Offers  Correct 
Solution  to  Prize  Puzzles  Feat¬ 
ured  by  Big  Competitors 

A  iK'W  kink  was  twisted  intn  tlic  cross 
word  i)UZ7.1e  contest  circulation  war  being 
waged  by  several  New  N'ork  newspapers 
this  weik.  when  the  Uniii.r  lloitic  .Vi'tcs. 
a  sectional  daily,  announced  it  would 
print  correct  solutions  lor  all  puzzle  con¬ 
tests  in  which  huge  prizes  are  being 
ottered  by  the  larger  dailies.  The  jirize 
Contests  call  tor  correct  solutions  of 
puzzles  printed  in  a  series  of  a  week  or 
longer.  The  Bronx  Home  News  prints 
tlK’  correct  answers  every  day. 

The  light,  which  may  go  down  in 
journalistic  history  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  circulation  drives  ever  con¬ 
ducted,  is  being  actively  waged  by  four 
newsiKiiKTs.  the  .Vete  York  Graphk,  the 
.  Iiii,  rirmt,  the  Mirror,  and  tiie  Journal. 

The  two  most  vigorous  contenders  are 
the  (jraphic  and  the  Journal.  The  former 
tired  the  lirst  shot,  being  the  tirst  news¬ 
paper  in  New  York  to  promise  big  prize 
money  for  correct  solutions  to  the  cross 
square  game.  The  latter  is  at  present 
leading  in  the  amount  of  prize  Itooty 
offered,  having  this  week  started  a  $3(),(K)0 
contest,  in  the  wake  of  a  $25,000  entice¬ 
ment  advertised  by  the  Graphic. 

Rules  for  the  different  contests  are 
virtually  the  same.  In  addition  to  cor¬ 
rect  solutions  to  puzzles  printed  daily  for 
a  month  or  shorter  period,  the  puzzle 
editors  demand  from  reader  contestants 
an  essay  on  some  subject,  such  as  “How  I 
do  Cross  Word  Puzzles”  or  "The  Educa¬ 
tional  Value  of  the  Cross  Word  Craze.” 

Morning  newspapers  and  the  New 
York  Sun  and  New  York  Evening  Post 
have  so  far  been  content  to  stand  on  the 
side-lines  and  rake  in  cash  from  the  prize 
promisers,  who  are  spending  heavily  in 
paid  newspaiKT  space  to  announce  their 
different  contests. 

The  Bronx  Home  News  claims  a  big 
circulation  gain. 

Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Evening 
Grat'hie  to  obtain  an  injunction  against 
the  Home  News  failed  when  a  hearing 
was  held  before  Justice  O’Malley  in  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  New  York,  Jan.  21.  Justice 
O’Malley,  in  dismissing  the  Evening 
Graphic's  application  w’ithout  cost,  de¬ 
clared  he  could  see  of  no  possible  way  in 
which  the  newspaper  would  be  injured  by 
publication  of  correct  solutions  in  the 
Bronx  daily. 

“While  we  do  not  guarantee  that  the 
answers  we  print  are  absolutely  correct, 
we  are  fairly  certain  they  are,”  Harry 
Goodwin,  managing  editor  of  the  Home 
News  declared.  “Our  answers,  at  any 
rate,  are  not  the  only  requirement  to¬ 
wards  winning  the  prizes,  since  contest¬ 
ants  are  also  asked  to  write  a  letter  on 
the  subject.  ‘Why  Is  the  Evening  Graphic 
the  Best  Newspaper  in  New  York?’” 

J.  P.  h'itzmaurice,  puzzle  expert,  pre¬ 
pares  the  answers  for  the  Home  News  to 
prize  puzzles  being  published  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Graphic.  Erming  Journal.  .Mirror 
311(1  .hnerican. 


To  Celebrate  43rd  Anniversary 

Publishers  of  the  Nesv  York  Jewish 
Tribune  will  give  a  dinner  Jan.  2S.  at  the 
Hotel  .\stor.  New  York,  to  celebrate  the 
newspaper's  43rd  anniversary. 


In  New  Orleans  its 

THE  MORNING  TRIBUNE 

(Published  week-day  mornings) 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  ITEM 

(Published  week-day  ajternoons) 

THE  ITEM  TRIBUNE 

(Published  Sunday  mornings) 

Sold  to  National  Advertisers  at  a 
combination  rate  15c  a  line 
week-days  and  18c  a  line  Sun¬ 
days. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  CRAFT 

(H'rittcn  Exclusively  for  Kiutor  &  Publishkr) 

By  Henry  Eduard  Warner 

A  SONG  OF  THE  FREE 

O  who  would  an  Editor  he. 

To  toil  the  livelong  day 
^  hile  out  ill  his  field  the  Fanner  free 
Is  pilrhing  his  fragrant  hay'? 
Pitching  his  fragrant  hay 
As  none  hut  a  Farmer  may! 

While  the  Editor  edits 
And  sweats  and  edits 

And  watches  his  hair  turn  gray? 

O  who  would  the  flimsy  scan 

.\nd  wear  his  soul  to  grief. 

Vi  hile  out  in  the  field  the  Farmer's  Man 
Is  stacking  a  yellow  sheaf? 
Stacking  a  yellow  sheaf 
Vi  ith  ardor  beyond  belief! 

Vi  Idle  the  cub  reporter. 

That  damned  reporter. 

He  will  not  make  'em  brief! 

O  who  would  his  ciduinus  make 
To  fit  a  stuhhorn  chase. 

^  hile  out  in  the  open  the  Yokels  break 
.\  furrow  in  Nature's  face? 

V  furrow  in  Nature's  face. 
Running  a  merry  race 
^  ith  a  loping  plow-horse. 

A  skittish  plow-horse 

That  strains  to  bust  a  trace? 


HEARST  PIONEER  DIES 


Camer* 


Georg*  Palmer  First  to  Use 
for  News  Pictures 

George  Palmer,  pioneer  of  the  Hearst 
organization,  died  Jan.  21,  in  a  Brooklyn 
hospital.  Before  retiring  five  weeks  ago 
he  was  bead  of  the  Chemical  Research 
Bureau  of  the  Hearst  newspapers.  He 
was  alKUtt  70  years  old. 

Born  in  England,  Mr.  Palmer  spent 
about  lb  years  of  his  life  before  the  mast 
The  story  is  that  he  was  a  sailor  on  the 
yacht  of  Senator  George  Hearst,  saving 
the  Senator's  life,  when  he  was  threatened 
by  an  irate  reader.  .Senator  Hearst  then 
employed  him  to  write  sea  stories  for  the 
.San  I'ranciseo  H.vaminer. 


He  was  later  put  in  charge  of  the  art 
department  of  that  newspaiier.  Under 
him  were  developed  such  artists  as  Homer 
Davenpirt,  Harrison  Fisher.  Jimmy 
Swimierton,  and  John  Barrymore,  who 
later  gave  up  art  work  for  the  stage. 

His  most  significant  services  were  in 
the  field  of  newspaix'r  art  and  photo-en-  & 
graving.  In  the  latter  capicity,  he  was  £ 
one  of  the  first  to  introduce  half-tone  £ 
cuts  and  is  reputed  to  lie  the  lirst  to  in-  ? 
troduce  the  camera  for  obtaining  news  - 
pictures. 

In  1896  he  left  San  F'rancisco  and  came  ’ 
to  New  York,  where  he  assisted  William 
R.  Hearst  in  organizing  the  various  d^ 
partments  of  the  .Vcrc  York  .hnericas' 
and  Evening  Journal.  He  .served  similar-  ■ 
ly  in  establishing  the  chain  of  Hearst  | 
newspapers.  S 


O  who  would  an  Eiditor  be. 

If  he  roiild  turn  the  soil 
Hut  there  in  the  field  with  Nature  free 
And  a  sun  all  set  In  broil? 

A  sun  all  set  to  broil. 

Free  from  a  desk's  turmoil. 

And  who  would  edit. 

Just  sweat  and  edit. 

Who  could  escape  the  Toil? 


Press  Association  Romance 

Harry  Flory,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Ixindon  bureau  of  the  International  News 
.‘service,  was  married  Jan.  22,  in  Sioux 
City,  la.,  to  Miss  Florence  Gilman, 
daughter  of  Mayor  \\'.  S.  Gilman  of  I 
Sioux  City.  Mr.  Flory  will  return  to  his  j 
London  post  with  his  hride,  Jan.  27.  He 
met  Miss  Gilman  while  he  was  manager 
of  the  I.  N.  S.  Paris  bureau  and  she  was 
studying  art  in  the  French  capital. 


New  Texas  Daily 

The  Wortham  (  Fex.)  Daily  Oil  News 
has  been  launched  by  Ed  Satterwhite, 
who  will  be  editor  and  publisher.  Mr. 
Satterwhite  for  some  years  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Wortham  Journal,  a  weekly 
and  is  broadening  his  activities  with  the 
discovery  of  oil  at  the  edge  of  the  city. 


To  Discuss  Ice  Cream  Campaign 

The  advertising  campaign  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  .Association  of  Ice  Cream  Man¬ 
ufacturers  will  be  considered  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  .Association  to 
be  held  in  Cleveland,  Jan.  27-28. 


$10,000  to  Advertise  Vermont 

tiovernor  Franklin  S.  Billings  of  A'er- 
mont  recommended  an  appropriation  of 
$10,000  to  advertise  the  .state's  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  advantages  and  to 
attract  summer  visitors. 


20,827,721  Lines 

IN  1924 

The  Dispaleh  exceeded  the  next 
largest  Ohio  newspaper  by 
2..i0(l,909  lines  and  all  other 
Coliimhiis  newspapers  com¬ 
bined  by  over  3.406.172  lines. 

NET  PAH)  CIRCULATION 

98,458 


Largest  in  Central  Ohio 


!  Associated  Editors  Service 

;  DAILY 

I  Layon  McDiiffer — Comic  by  I^aync  I 
1  “Kids’*  Pantomime — 0>mic  by  Striebel  | 

I  Quillen’s  Paragraphs 
I  “Aunt  Het”  by  Quillen 
Mothers  and  Their  Children 
I  I.ittle  lessons  In  BIG  SPORTS 
Color  Cut-Outs 

I  A1  I>emaree’s  Sport  Cartfjoiis 
Word  Of  Comfort 

WEEKLY 

Boys*  And  Girls*  Page 
Econtimists’  Forum 
Auto  Sense — Williamson 

SEMI-WEEKLY 

Individuality  Of  Dress 
Barrie  Payne  <rn  G<»lf  fllumor) 

Write  for  samples  and  prices  of  any  I 
or  all  of  our  service. 

Associated  Editors  Inc. 

440  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago 


San  Francisco 
Chronicle 

M.  H.  de  Young 

Leading  Newspaper  of  the 
Pacific  Coast 

“Blankets”  Northern  and 
Central  California 

A  clientele  that  can  and  does 
buy  everything 

Jfational  Advertising  Representatives 

Williams,  Lawrence  & 
Cresmer  Co. 

22S  Fifth  Ave.  360  N.  Michigan  Ave. 
NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


1893  SERVICE 

as  visualized  by 

BENJAMIN  &KENTN0R  CO. 

Newspaper  rep- 

resentation  as  we 
practice  it  consists  of  intel¬ 
ligent,  honest  selling  of 
markets  and  media ;  serving 
advertisers  in  every  possible 
way;  billing  and  collecting 
for  advertising  and  sending 
a  publisher  a  check  for  all 
business  sent  him.  - 

It  is  a  time  saving  and 
money  saving  system  for 
publishers. 

Always  willing  to  talk  rep-  (■ 
resentation  to  the  right  kind  ; 
of  newspapers.  ^ 

F 

BENIAMIN  &  KENTNOR  CO  ; 

Advertising  Representatives 
of  Newspapers 

2  W.  ASth  St  900  Mailers  BIJg 
New  York  Chicago 

401  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 
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PUBLISHER  MAY  SIT  IN  ^ve  clubs  join  a.  a.  c.  w. 

COOUDGE  CABINET  Mennberihip  of  International  Body  Now 

Totals  328  Local  Groups 

Andrew  C.  Pearson.  National  Chair-  Ass.^iated  Adver- 

man  of  the  American  Publishers  jisinR  Cluhs  of  the  World  was  increased 

Conference,  Urged  for  Secre-  by  the  addition  of  five  new  clubs  to  the 

tary  of  Agriculture  Portfolio  roster  on  Jau.  17  and  19,  it  was  an- 

_  nounced  at  A.  A.  C.  \\ .  hcadciuarters, 

.u  4.  -j  4.  Xew  York,  this  week.  Tlsc  total  mem- 
There  is  a  p.sssihihty  that  ,  President  w.hin  nr.,.  Vx  rlnK<= 


Coolidge  may  have  :i  publisher  in  his  new 
Cabinet.  It  was  stated  in  official  circles 


bership  is  now  32S  clubs. 

Four  of  the  new  member  clubs  are  in 
the  United  States  and  one  in  Great 


this  week  that  several  newspaper  publish- 

ers  have  forwarded  the  name  of  A.^  .  AdvertisiuR  Club  of  .\1- 

C.  Pearson  to  the  W  hite  House  woth  the  82  members,  .\rthur  E. 

recommOTdation  that  he  should  be  ap-  president,  ainl  Edwin  S.  (ireer, 

pointed  Secretary  ot  Ai^nculture  secretary ;  Advertising  Club  of  Greens- 

Mr.  Pearson  has  ^en  one  of  the  lead-  j^^n  C.  Travis,  presklcnt.  and 

mg  hgures  m  publishing  for  two  decades,  ^  secretarv ;  .\dvertising 

He  has  been  esiK»cially  prominent  as  an  of  Lockport.  N.  Y..' W’.  G.  Marsh- 

organizer  of  publishing  associations.  .\t  president,  and  Roger  Kinzlv.  secre- 

preseiit  he  is  the  nat  1  chairman  of  tary ;  Advertising  Qub  of  Beaumont, 
the  American  Publishers  Conference  ^  C.  Scoggins,  president,  and  W. 

with  national  he.idquarters  in  Washington  ^  Garrabrant.  secretarv;  and  the  Pub- 
and  nrst  yice-presiden  and  general  man-  England,  J.  Fraser 

ager  of  tlie  Lniterl  Publishers  Girpora-  Johnson,  chairman, 
tion  of  Aew  lork,  publishers  of  more 


than  20  national  business  papers,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Dry  Goods  licoiiomist  and  Thr 
Iron  AjiC. 

.According  to  the  information  given  the 


Fly  Boyt’  Strike  Stops  Presses 

Presses  of  the  .Vca;  York  Journal  were 


W'hite  House,  Mr.  Pearson  is  a  recog-  stopped  five  hours  Jan.  19,  when  90  fly 
nized  authority  on  marketing  and  distri-  niembers  of  the  auxiliary  branch, 

bution  in  business  and  agriculture.  He  ^e>vspa^r  Pressmens  Union,  went  on 
studied  these  subjects  closely  before  and  strike.  The  auxiliary  branch  ^s  or- 
after  entering  the  publishing  field.  It  is  Kanized  only  last  month.  _  Difficulties 
said  the  President  is  desirous  of  hav-  *  meeting  between 

ing  a  man  who  can  command  the  Bradford  Merrill,  general  manager  of 
hearty  co-operation  of  business  and  the  Hearst  newspapers,  and  Major 
at  the  same  time  win  the  confidence  t ’eorge  Berry,  international  union  presi- 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  recalled  here  dent,  at  offices  of  the  Publishers  Associa- 
that  Pearson  headed  a  committee  of  tion  of  New  lork  City.  The  strike  was 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  who  declared  to  be  illegal  and  the  rnatter  re¬ 
handled  the  wartime  advertising  of  the  ferred  to  the  union  for  investigation  under 
government  and  directed  many  advertis-  Andrew  .\rmstrong.  local  president.  Xo 


ing  movements  of  those  days. 


one  would  state  the  definite  cause  of  the 


Mr.  Pear.son  was  born  on  a  Kansas  walk-out,  but  Editor  &  Publisher  learn- 
farm  but  has  been  a  resident  of  Mont-  ‘‘d  '»  was  because  certain  union  members 
Clair,  X.  J.,  for  many  years.  He  was  were  discharged  for  attending  an  illegal 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  .Associated  cJ'^Pel  meeting,  which  delayed  start  of 
Business  Papers,  the  National  Publishers  presses. 

Association,  the  American  Publishers  - 

Conference  and  several  other  business  Ludlow  Has  New  Sales  Manager 
groups.  It  is  not  known  whether  Mr.  , 

Pearson  would  be  willing  to  give  up  his  '  ""Sd  v .  Evans  has  been  appointed 
many  affiliations  in  the  publishing  and  '*'**h  general  supervision 

business  world  for  a  portfolio  but  many  “ic  field  organization  of  the  Ludlow 

of  his  friends  in  the  publishing  field  feel  Typograph  Company,  it  was  announced 
he  would  be  an  ideal  man  for  the  job.  It  _week.  Several  other  changes  in  the 
is  said  that  he  measures  up  to  the  speci-  ®  organization  were  necessitated,  the 
fications  laid  down  by  Secretary  Hoover  announcement  stateil.  because  of  the  in- 


when  he  declined  the  post  last  week.  creasing  demands  of  newspapers,  job 

_ _  plants  and  specialty  house  for  the  Lud¬ 
low  system  of  composition.  A  Xew 
Kimball  Leaves  John  Budd  Co.  England  district  office  has  been  opened 
Frederic  A.  Kimball,  who  has  been  in  ^61  Franklin  street  Boston,  with  P.  I 
the  newspaper  advertising  representa-  Robb.ns  m  charge,  and  a  southern  district 
tives’  busiJJeL  for  the  past  20  years,  .and  Palmer  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga 

for  17  years  a  salesm.an  and  siockholder  no^^:ird,  as  southern  district 

of  the  John  Budd  Company,  Xew  York,  ®  ' 

has  disposed  of  his  interest  to  his  as.soci- 

ates  and  severed  his  connection  with  the  Evening  Edition  Launched 

company.  Mr.  Kimball  will  announce  -ru  c  •  r  .i  r.  •  /-t-  , 

his  plans  for  the  future  at  an  early  date. 


with  Murray  Howard,  as  southern  district 


ates  and  severed  his  connection  with  the  Evening  Edition  Launched 

company.  Mr.  Kimball  will  announce  -ru  c  •  r  .i  r.  •  /-t-  , 

his  plans  for  the  future  at  an  early  date.  ^  ^  ? 

■’  nfcning  Xcws,  publjshcd  by  the  North 

Texas  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
Newspaper  Men  Behind  New  Magazine  of  the  Paris  Morning  News,  made  its 
Several  prominent  New  York  news-  appearance  la.st  week.  Harry  T.  Warner, 
paper  men  are  listed  as  advisory  clitors  formfrly  of  the  //oiwfon  (Tex. I  Post, 

of  a  new  weekly  magazine,  the  AVw  _ 

Yorker,  .sccheduled  to  appear  soon.  They 

include :  Alexander  Woollcott,  AV«'  York  Jones  Heads  Northwest  Group 
Sun;  and  Heywood  Broun  and  Laurence  h  V  Tones  nf  »i,e  Z/,,,,. 


include :  Alexander  Woollcott.  AV«'  York  Jones  Heads  Northwest  Group 
Xuu  and  Heywood  Broun  and  L.-iureiice  h.  V.  Jones,  of  the  Minneapolis  Jour¬ 
no  A P  nal,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 

HaroU  Ross,  formerly  editor  of  Stars  „ewly  formed  Northwest  Publishers  As- 


and  Stripes  and  later  of  Judge,  will  be 
<ditor-in-chief. 

Agents  to  Study  Radio  Advertising 

A  committee  of  the  .American  .Xs.socia- 
tion  of  .Advertising  .Agencies  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  radio  as  an  advertising 
medium  will  be  named  shortly.  lames 


sfKiation.  Other  officers  are  H.  S.  Klein, 
of  St.  Paul,  vice-president,  and  J.  W. 
Magers,  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch,  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer. 


Indiana  Dailies  Consolidated 

The  Rochester  (Ind.)  Xervs  and  the 


O'Shaughnessy,  secretary,  announced'  this 


the  new  daily  resulting  is  being  published 
as  the  Rochester  News-Sentinel.  Hugh 
_  ,  _  .  „  ,  Barnhart  is  publisher. 

I_allaghan  Succeeds  Robert 

John  P.  Callaghan,  former  promotion  ,  , _ ftj  n  \  r  »»  c  j 

manager,  has  been  appointed  business  (N.  C.)  Gazette  Suspends 

and  advertising  manager  of  the  Montreal  Publication  of  the  Lcahs'Alle  (N.  C.) 
'-<1  Presse  succeeding  the  late  Henri  .A.  Tri-City  Daily  Gacelte  has  been  tem- 
Bobert.  porarily  suspended. 


Three  Million 
People 

IN  INDIANA 

Over  39  per  cent  of  the  people  live  in  thirty-one 
cities  having  more  than  lo.ooo  population,  and 
these  have  consequently,  an  importance  far 
exceeding  that  usual  to  cities  of  their  size. 

IN  INDIANA 

the  entire  urban  population  amounts  to  50.6 
per  cent,  so  that  each  of  these  cities  is  a  great 
buying  magnet  in  a  strategic  geographical 
position. 

IN  INDIANA 

the  national  advertiser  gets  concentration  of 
buying  units  in  the  chief  newspaper  centers, 
each  backed  by  the  great  rural  trade  which 
supports  it. 

IN  INDIANA 

these  dailies  have  a  local  HOME  influence 
and  are  the  kind  of  newspapers  that  believe  in 
cooperation. 

Indiana  Newspapers  for  Indiana  Tr.\de 


Ral«  f*r 

CtrculatiMi  S,000  IIbm 


IDecatnr  Democrat  . 

....(E) 

34O6 

.025 

*Evanaville  Courier  and  Journal. 

(M) 

"  (E) 

27,839  ( 
11,230  j 

39,069 

39 

*Evan8vilIe  Courier  and  Journal 

....(S) 

32340 

.08 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . . . 

...(M) 

31,502 

.07 

*Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  . . . 

....(S) 

34,520 

.07 

*Fort  Wayne  Newa-Sentinel . 

....(E) 

41,938 

.09 

*Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune  ... 

....(E) 

14,196 

.055 

Hammond  Times . 

....(E) 

15,436 

.05 

*Hnntington  Press . 

.(M&S) 

3,797 

.025 

’Indianapolis  News  . 

(M) 
••••  (E) 

....(E) 

128,400 

35 

’Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. . . 

i  7,605  ) 

1  124)00  ) 

20305 

.06 

tttLa  Porte  Herald-Argus  . 

....(E) 

6,000 

.025 

’Newcastle  Courier  . 

....(E) 

6,000 

.025 

’South  Bend  News-Times . 

(M) 

••••(E) 

10,138  1 
12,902  j 

23,040 

.06 

’South  Bend  News-Times  . 

. (S) 

2U93 

.06 

tSonth  Bend  Tribune . (S) 

19,388.. 

,...(E) 

20,627 

.06 

’Terre  Haute  Tribune  . . 

..(E&S) 

22,830 

.06 

*A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
tCoverament  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
tttGovernment  Statement,  April  1,  1924. 
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SYNDICATE  REPORT 

(Cmitinucd  from  page  19) 


has  also  been  inconsistency  and  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  editors  in  facing  the 
problem  of  a  syndicate  owner  whose  artist  or 
author,  having  become  famous  overnight  or  after 
several  years,  demands  more  money  and  offers 
proof  that  he  can  get  it  elsewhere. 

We  have  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  the 
handling  of  this  situation,  and  the  way  we  are 
doing  it  in  every  case  possible  is  by  refusing 
to  take  on  a  feature  that  looks  ver>'  g(  od  to 
us  without  a  long  time  contract,  preferably 
five  years.  As  our  business  is  done  on  the 
sharing  basis  wc  feel  that  this  is  fair  to  the 
author,  to  newspapers  and  to  ourselves.  On 
the  other  hand  we  do  feel  that  after  we  have 
taken  all  the  chances  on  a  feature  and  borne 
all  the  expenses,  an  editor  ought  to  be  willing 
to  admit  the  increased  value  of  certain  features 
and  to  stand  a  fair  raise. 

“That  brings  out  a  situation  that  is 
very  interesting  to  editors,  for  in  the  long 
run  they  must  pay  the  fiddler  in  syndicate 
competition.  Another  syndicate  head, 
touching  on  the  same  phase,  writes : 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  contracts 
cause  more  friction  than  anything  else.  Some 
newspapers  seem  to  think  that  a  contract  is  a 
one-way  proposition.  Some  object  to  signing 
contracts. 

Of  course,  basically  it  is  necessary  for  a 
syndicate  to  make  contracts  with  authors  and 
artists.  If  this  were  not  done,  the  same  condi¬ 
tion  would  exist  in  the  ncwspai>er  business  that 
prevails  wlien  there  is  a  baseball  w'ar  with 
players  jumping  from  one  league  to  another. 

“At  tlie  suggestion  of  tliis  committee, 
this  same  syndicate  man  goes  on  at  some 
length  to  tell  of  things  that  some  editors 
do  to  make  syndicate  men  unhappy.  Here 
is  what  he  writes: 

Frequently  a  newspaper  will  make  a  contract 
and  then  for  some  unforeseen  reason  desire  to 
cancel  the  feature  before  the  contract  expires. 
We  have  had  a  recent  experience  of  this  sort. 
A  newspaper  contracted  for  a  certain  feature. 
Subsequent  to  making  the  contract  with  us  they 
made  a  budget  contract  with  another  syndicate 
for  all  its  features  and  omitted  our  feature 
from  the  paper.  A  competing  paper  in  the 
same  territory  seeing  that  our  feature  was 
omitted  wrote  us  and  asked  us  if  it  was  avail¬ 
able.  We  took  it  up  with  the  original  paper 
and  got  the  reply  that  they  liked  the  feature; 
that  during  the  week,  it  was  omitted  they  re¬ 
ceived  a  lot  of  complaints  and  the  newspaper 
wanted  to  extend  its  contract  for  the  full 
period  of  our  contract  wdth  the  artist.  This  we 
did  without  asking  for  an  increase. 

A  year  later,  this  newspaper  decided  it 
wanted  to  drop  the  feature,  giving  the  reason 
as  space  and  admitted  the  feature  had  not  de¬ 
teriorated.  However,  conditions  had  changed 
in  the  territory  so  w'c  could  not  dispose  of  it 
to  another  paper  and  when  we  insisted  on  the 
original  paper  being  held  to  the  contract  for 
which  it  had  asked,  the  publisher  complained 
loudly  and  implied  that  insisting  cn  this  con¬ 
tract  was  tricky  business.  Some  papers  want 
to  keep  a  feature  when  a  rival  wants  it,  and 
drop  it  if  no  other  paper  in  the  territory  will 
take  it  up. 

In  this  way,  by  inference,  perhaps  will 
patronize  synflicates,  using  all  sorts  of  means 
to  get  features  when  they  want  them  and  then 
when  they  don’t  want  them  attempt  to  disregard 
contracts. 

Another  practice  of  newspapers  which  af¬ 
fects  the  value  of  syndicate  features  in  any 
particular  territf  ry  is  to  omit  publication,  es¬ 
pecially  if  they  think  they  may  lose  the  feature, 
the  idea  being  that  its  popularity  will  be  kille<l 
in  the  territory.  I  consider  this  an  unfair 
practice. 

Frequently  papers  will  insist  on  getting  a 
feature  appearing  in  a  comfietiiig  pai>tr  in  the 
same  territory,  1  suppose  the  psychology  being 
that  **the  mrl  at  the  other  table  always  l<*<tks 
better.”  V\’c  had  a  recent  exj>ericnce  of  tliis 
sort. 

A  publisher  bought  a  newspaper  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  where  we  were  selling  a  feature  an«l 
where  we  had  a  contract  with  another  paper. 
This  publi>her  hapfiened  t>'  own  ncwspaper>  in 
three  other  cities  where  he  lionglit  the  features 
requested.  He  insisietl  that  liecau^e  he  ]>**ught 
a  good  many  features  from  in  tlie  three 
other  citie«i.  inchnling  the  p.iriieular  feature 
that  he  wanted,  that  wi*  sjjould  attempt  to 
cancel  the  c«-ntract  with  the  iva(>er  that  ha<! 
been  publi-*hing  it  long  licfore  tliis  publisher  in 
question  owned  any  property  in  thi*^  new  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  wanted  u-i  to  ^ive  liim  tlie  feature 
immecliately.  or  at  least  take  it  away  from  the 
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paper  that  had  been  publishing  it,  when  our 
contract  expire<l.  Our  policy  has  always  been 
to  protect  a  paper  that  has  contracted  for  a 
feature,  and  wc,  therefore,  refused  to  repudiate 
our  contract  or  even  to  take  the  feature  away 
from  the  original  paper  at  the  expiration  of 
the  contract. 

His  reply  was  that  until  we  did  give  him  the 
feature  in  the  territory  where  he  had  just 
liought  the  paper  wc  need  not  expect  to  sell 
him  any  more  features  for  any  of  his  papers 
and  that  is  the  present  status  of  the  situation. 

Another  practice  of  publishers,  and  please 
understand  these  cases  cited  are  exceptions  and 
not  the  rule,  is  to  try  to  get  a  syndicate  on 
bad  terms  with  competing  newspapers.  If  this 
can  be  accomplished,  the  publisher  knows  the 
syndicate  would  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in 
selling  any  features  to  his  competitor,  whereas 
if  the  market  is  confined  to  his  own  paper  he 
takes  advantage  thereby  in  all  his  negotiations. 

In  making  its  contract  with  the  producer,  the 
syndicate  bases  its  ability  to  pay  on  the  nature 
and  the  number  of  contracts  which  the  syndi¬ 
cate  has  with  the  newsi>aper.  The  syndicate  is 
obliged  to  live  up  to  its  contract  w’ith  the 
producer.  If  the  feature  is  losing  money,  the 
syndicate  must  nev’ertheless  pay  the  producer 
and  take  the  loss.  This  frequently  happens, 
if  the  newspaper  makes  a  contract  with  the 
syndicate  and  then  repudiates  the  contract  or 
requests  the  contract  to  be  cancelled,  the  syndi¬ 
cate  is  obliged  to  take  a  loss  which  it  should 
not  be  asked  to  bear. 

I  think  you  will  readily  agree  that  in  mak¬ 
ing  contracts  with  the  new’spaper,  the  syndicate 
protects  the  newspaper.  It  is  true  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  competition  between  syndi¬ 
cates,  but  cn  the  other  hand,  this  competition 
is  largely  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  producers 
to  better  themselves.  Bv  this  I  mean  that  when 
an  artist  or  author  finefs  his  contract  about  to 
expire,  he  usually  goes  out  and  tries  to  get 
more  money,  if  in  demand.  Within  certain 
limits,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  this. 

If  the  newsi^per  had  a  man  on  the  staff 
who  was  producing  a  valuable  feature,  it  would 
exKCt  to  pay  him  an  increase  in  salary  oc¬ 
casionally.  If  the  syndicate  did  not  make  a 
contract  with  the  producer  and  make  a  long¬ 
time  contract,  the  result  would  be  that  valu¬ 
able  features  would  be  the  subject  of  increases 
in  prices  at  frequent  intervals,  if  not  continual¬ 
ly,  because  of  the  new  demands  being  made  on 
the  syndicate.  Therefore,  long  time  contracts 
with  an  author  or  artist  arc  desirable  both 
from  the  syndicate’s  point  of  view  and  the 
newspaper’s.  If  the  new’spaper  has  a  long¬ 
term  contract  with  the  syndicate,  it  is  protected 
both  on  the  feature  and  on  the  price. 

We  frequently  are  told  by  publishers  and 
editors  that  the  trouble  with  syndicates  is  they 
do  not  develop  and  create  new  features,  that 
they  simply  take  something  which  is  already 
built  up  and  has  a  following. 

In  answer  to  this,  I  can  assure  you  that  we 
meet  with  more  resistance  in  launching  or 
creating  a  new  feature  than  wc  do  in  handling 
an  old  established  one, — in  fact  we  meet  so 
much  resistance  that  frequently  we  suffer  a  loss 
as  a  result  of  our  enterprises.  Our  salesmen 
are  confronted  continually  with  a  proposition 
something  like  this  made  to  them  by  editors  and 
publishers:  “We  think  this  is  a  goc;d  feature, 
but  it  has  never  appeared  anywhere  and  we 
have  no  way  to  guage  it.  Wby  don’t  you  see 
if  you  can  sell  it  somewhere  in  towm,  and 
after  it  has  run  a  year  or  two  if  it  makes  good 
we  will  be  glad  to  take  it  on.” 

This  not  <tnly  makes  it  difficult  to  start  a 
new’  feature,  but  it  does  not  seem  ethical  to  us 
to  sell  a  feature  in  a  territory,  and  after  it 
has  made  gcHul,  take  it  awav  and  sell  to  an¬ 
other  paper;  in  f.act.  we  have  made  it  an  in- 
viol.ahle  rule  not  to  do  this.  This  frequently 
happens  with  features  which  eventually  make 
good,  so  that  it  is  not  simply  the  r''sult  of  our 
offering  new*  features  which  have*n  t  the  char¬ 
acter  or  the  meat  to  make  them  sucessful.  We 
liave  a  number  of  features  on  our  list  which 
wc  ran  at  a  loss  for  some  time,  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  new-papers  to  put  on  something 
new.  which  are  now  making  good  money. 

The  que-tion  ( f  territory  is  one  that  is 
constantly  a  matter  of  argument  between  the 
newspaper  and  the  syndicate.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  ditficnlt  one  to  work  out.  Some  of  the 
editors  of  larger  papers  insist  on  what  appears 
to  the  syndicates  to  be  unfairly  large  territories. 

T!ic  syndicate  wouhi  invariably  prefer  to 
sell  in  a  large  nundK*r  of  small  cities  than  to 
sell  to  one  large  city  and  tie  up  territory  in- 
chuling  the  smaller  ones.  Then  all  the  eggs 
are  in  tine  basket.  The  reasons  are  obvious 
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even  though  the  big  city  is  willing  to  pay  for 
the  additional  territory. 

In  the  first  place,  it  does  not  increase  the 
good-will  toward  the  syndicate  to  be  obliged 
to  tell  small  papers  they  cannot  sell  because 
of  territorial  restrictions. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  a  feature  is  sold  in 
six  cities  in  a  certain  territory,  the  syndicate 
is  not  likelv  to  get  six  cancellations  at  one 
time,  but  if  the  entire  territory  is  tied  up  on 
one  contract,  one  cancellation  wipes  the  feature 
out  of  the  entire  territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  the  practical  point 
of  view,  the  syndicate  must  sell  its  features 
and  the  big  city  is  willing  to  pay  a  big  price. 
If  the  syndicate  flatly  refuses  to  sell  territory, 
it  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  being  unable 
to  sell  its  features  in  the  big  city.  This  w'ould 
frequently  be  ruinous.  I  think  this  question 
is  worthy  of  considering. 


FLASHES 


If  the  pedestrian  race  is  to  survive, 
some  means  will  have  to  be  found  to  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  spare  parts. — Columbia 
Record. 


Some  words  on  the  end  of  your  tongue 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  there. — 
Houstoii  Post-Dispatch. 


The  germs  of  typhoid  have  been  found 
in  oysters  here.  Now  instead  of  “we 
weep  for  you,  the  walrus  said,"  It’s  bye, 
bye,  bi-valve. — Louistdlle  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal. 


What  we  need  more  than  a  triumph  of 
mind  over  matter  is  a  triumph  of  mind 
over  chatter. — Kalamacoo  Gazette. 


You  can  tell  when  you  are  on  the 
wrong  road.  The  billboards  are  less 
fancy. — Baltimore  Sun. 


Strangely  enough,  there  were  Nordics 
jong  before  sheets  and  pillow  cases  were 
invented. — Vancouver  Sun. 


American  waiters  are  a  failure.  They 
can’t  seem  servile  enough  to  make  you 
feel  important. — Nashville  Tennessean. 


Too  often  a  “leader”  is  just  a  man 
who  needs  assistance  to  reach  a  job. — 
Baltimore  Sun. 


TACOMA 

Populattcn,  11Z,0M  PeopI* 


Loc>l  flour  Bill,  export  orer  1,500,000  b*r- 
rel,  of  flour  eieh  rear;  Ttcom,  Smelter  lernel 
In  the  West;  3  Hlch  Schools,  6  Intermedlatt 
Schools,  39  Grade  Schools,  College  at  Puget 
Sound.  Annie  Wright  Seminarr  and  145  ehurebea. 

Ton  can  blanket  the  rich  and  preaperona  ter¬ 
ritory  of  Tacoma  and  Southwest  Wa.shtngton 
through  the  columns  of  the  News  Tribune' 
A.  B.  C.  Audited  Orculation,  S2.«43. 

Prank  S.  Baker,  Charles  B.  Welch. 

President.  Editor  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
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The  trouble  with  most  dumb-bells 
that  they  aren't  dumb. — New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  IV  or  Id. 
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Wrong  news  from  New  York.  Expen  u 

says  men  do  all  things  better  than  wo¬ 
men.  Bet  he  never  tried  to  kiss  a  man.- 
Columbia  Record. 


In  that  Rhine  bridge  game,  France 
seems  to  favor  clubs  as  permanent 
trumps. — Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot. 


Beginning  with  the  next  academic 
year.  Harvard’s  tuition  fees  will  be  in-  : 
creased ;  but  dear  old  Electoral  will  con-  ; 
tinue  to  be  the  costliest  of  the  colleges.— 
P.  P.  A.  in  New  York  World. 


Galli-Curci  says  slie  will  never  bob 
her  hair,  because  she  needs  all  she  has  in 
mad  scenes.  Still,  many  a  spectacular 
mad  scene  has  occurred  when  the  lady 
arrived  home  with  a  bob. — Detroit  News 


The  world’s  work  must  be  done  by  [. 
some  of  us.  We  can’t  all  be  politicians  • 
and  efficiency  experts. — Columbia  Record. 


The  airplaine  is  now  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  in  speed,  high  flying  and  reck¬ 
lessness,  it  comes  up  to  what  we  must 
expect  at  that  age. — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 


In  a  village  few  things  are  as  signifi¬ 
cant  as  a  widower  with  polished  nails.— 
Baltimore  Sun. 


A  Gloucester  baby  has  been  born  with  s 
extra  fingers.  This  seems  to  be  nature’s  ' 
first  attempt  to  produce  the  ideal  jazi- 
band  pianist. — Punch. 


Our  only  critcism  of  the  radio  photos 
coming  out  of  London  is  their  appear¬ 
ance  of  having  been  dispatched  in  a  fog. 
— Detroit  Ncu'S. 
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•  FiRST  iN  PUBLIC  SERVICE  • 


The  World  and  the  Eve¬ 
ning  World  have  a  com¬ 
bing  drculatiofi  daily,  of 
750.000  for  $1.20  per  agate 
line  gross,  subject  to  con¬ 
tract  discounts.  These  two 
papers  are  read  by 
more  jobbers,  department 
and  chain  store  buyers,  and 
by  more  retailers;  offer 
more  circulation  per  dollar 
and  a  more  concentrated 
circulation;  a  reader  and  a 
dealer  influence  more  local¬ 
ized  than  any  other  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  combinatiOQ. 

tEfft  BbiriO 

Pulitzer  Biddbiw,  Nes*  Yerh  I 

Mailer*  Bldg.  Ceswval  Motsn  BUg.  {. 

CUcago  Datroit  *' 
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SPEAKERS  NAMED  FOR 

midwest  ad  meets 

fjirce  Advertising  Conferences  Sched¬ 
uled  for  Next  Week  at  Columbus 
and  Detroit — Sumner,  A.  N.  A. 
President,  on  Program 


Complete  programs  for  three  important 
mid-west  advertising  conferences  which 
will  be  held  in  Columbus,  O.,  and  De¬ 
troit,  Mich.,  the  last  week  of  January 
were  announced  this  week  at  headquarters 
of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
the  \Vorld,  New  York.  .Mtogether  nine 
advertising  meetings  will  be  held  during 
the  week.  . 

The  first  meeting  will  be  that  of  the 
advertising  club  e.\ecutives  at  Columbus, 
Jan.  2^27.  Then  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Gubs 
will  convene  in  Detroit,  Jan.  28.  Also  in 
Detroit,  Jan.  29-30  will  be  held  meetings 
of  the  National  Advertising  Commission 
a^  the  Fifth  District,  A.A.C.VV.  On 
the  same  days  will  be  held  a  nationwide 
conference  of  financial,  community  and 
retail  advertisers  and  advertising  agents. 

The  Fifth  District  (Michigan,  Ohio 
and  Kentucky)  and  the  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Commission  will  hold  joint  meet¬ 
ings  on  Friday.  E.  T.  Meredith,  former 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  G.  Lynn  Sum¬ 
ner,  president  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  .Advertisers ;  James  O’Shaughnessy, 
secretary,  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  .Agencies,  and  Warren  L. 
Hoagland,  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  will  address  these 
meetings. 

Lou  E.  Holland,  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  .Advertising  Clubs,  will  preside 
at  the  Executive  Committee  meeting. 

Speakers  on  the  .Advertising  Gub  Ex¬ 
ecutives’  program  at  Columbus  are: 
Florence  Gardner.  San  Francisco,  A.  F. 
Rapp,  Peoria;  Ed.  W.  Hunter,  Indian¬ 
apolis;  Fred.  E.  Winsor,  St.  Louis;  W. 
G.  Randall,  Kansas  City ;  Marie  H.  Ryan, 
Detroit,  and  Minna  Hall  Simons,  New 
York;  Byron  W.  Orr,  Louisville;  Helen 
McBee.  Seattle,  Clifton  D.  Jackson,  New 
York  and  Robert  A.  Warfel,  Columbus. 

^rle  Pearson,  educational  director  of 
the  .Associated  .Advertising  Gubs,  New 
York,  will  speak  on  "What  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee  Offers  the  Gubs.” 
Norman  S.  Parrott  of  Baltimore  will 
preside. 

Speakers  at  the  Fifth  District  conven¬ 
tion  on  Thursday,  January  29,  will  be: 
W.  K.  Towers,  president  of  the  Adcraft 
Club.  Detroit ;  A.  W.  Neally,  Dayton, 
district  chairman;  C.  S.  Anderson,  Co¬ 
lumbus;  G.  W.  Kingsbury,  Detroit;  W. 
T.  White,  Dayton,  Earle  Pearson,  New 
,  York;  R.  T.  Kline,  Cincinnati,  and  prob¬ 
ably  Julius  Kline  of  the  Bureau  of  Com¬ 
merce,  Washington.  D.  C. 

The  Financial,  Community,  Retail  ami 
.Agency  departments  of  the  National  .Ad¬ 
vertising  Commission  will  hold  special 
meetings  Friday  morning.  .An  exhibit  is 
Iwing  planned  by  the  Industrial  Adver¬ 
tisers’  .Association. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR 
READERS 


Distinct  Approval 

To  Editor  &  Publisher;  We  note  with 
distinct  approval  the  following  editorial 
paragraph,  appearing  in  italics  (and  very 
properly  so)  in  your  issue  of  Jan.  3 : 

“We  are  asked  what  we  think  of  a 
patent  medicine  advertisement  which 
promises  to  ‘destroy  the  germs  that  lead 
to  consumption.’  Played  up  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive,  it  might  be  all  right;  but  played 
up  as  a  cure,  to  catch  the  dollars  of 
miserable  tuberculosis  sufferers,  it  is  a 
wllish  imposition  and  should  be  thrown 
out  of  any  newspaper.” 

Your  words  are  none  too  severe. 

Hellish  imposition”  is  amply  justified  by 
the  farts,  and  your  whole  editorial  para¬ 
graph  is  directly  in  line  with  the  warning 
to  the  public,  repeatedly  issued  by  this 
Association,  thus:  “There  is  no  medicine 
that  cures  tuberculosis.  .All  advertised 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  24,  1925 

'cures’  are  cruel  frauds.  Do  not  waste 
your  money  or  your  time  on  them.” 

The  real  preventives  and  remedies  that 
are  of  value  in  fighting  this  needless 
scourage  are:  Fresh  air  in  abundance, 
wholesome  and  nourishing  food,  clothing 
suitable  for  the  weather,  personal  and 
home  cleanliness  and  plenty  of  sleep — 
guided,  most  certainly,  by  at  least  an  an¬ 
nual  medical  examination  by  one’s  family 
physician. 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  has  per¬ 
formed  a  noteworthy  public  service.  We 
welcome  its  help. 

New  Y’ork  Tuberculosis  Associ.\tio.n'. 


Official  Proteit 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  The  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  .American  Correspondents 
in  London  has  been  directed  to  state¬ 
ments  credited  to  W.  G.  Shepherd  which 
appear  in  your  edition  of  Dec.  20,  1^4, 
in  which  Mr.  Shepherd,  in  referring  to 
the  “kept  American  reporter  in  foreign 
capitals.”  is  said  to  have  stated:  “I  have 
no  doubt  that  tonight,  were  you  allowed 
a  movie  radio-photogram  view  of  our 
press  representatives  in  London,  you 
would  see  a  good  many  in  some  well- 
known  bar,  where,  should  they  be  queried 
on  some  story  by  their  home  editors,  they 
could  find  some  agent  of  the  British  for¬ 
eign  office  nearby,  ready  to  furnish  them 
with  the  British  point  of  view.” 

J  am  requested  by  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  our  association,  whose  65  mem¬ 
bers  represent  in  London  many  of  the 
most  important  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals  in  .America,  to  write  to  you 
to  give  publicity  to  its  strong  protest 
against  such  vicious  fulminations  by  one 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  credit  to  the 
fourth  estate  but  who,  if  the  remarks 
attributed  to  him  are  correct,  displays 
only  an  abyssmal  ignorance  of  the  ethics 
of  decent  journalism. 

Joseph  W.  Gricg, 
President. 


Billions  vs.  Millions 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  We  arc  ex¬ 
ceeding  sorry  to  note  that  in  vour  Space 
Buyers’  Guide  (your  issue  of  Dec.  13), 
you  have  failed  to  make  the  correction 
which  we  marked  some  time  ago  on  your 
advance  proof  for  the  city  of  Portland. 

In  the  paragraph  headed  “Special  In¬ 
formation”  you  said  that  “Portland  mills 
in  1923  cut  920  billion  board  feet.”  This 
statement  should  be  920  millions.  The 
amount  which  you  have  shown  is,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  more  than  all  the  standing  timber 
in  the  United  States. 

Also  there  is  a  duplication  in  the  state¬ 
ment  in  the  paragraphs  regarding  shop¬ 
ping  and  trading  area. 

J.  A.  Davidson, 

Manager,  Merchandising  Service  Dept. 

Oregonian  Publishing  Company. 


A  Correction 

To  Editor  &  Pl'Blisher;— I  notice  a 
recent  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher 
lists  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  with 
a  large  number  of  other  newspapers, 
whose  broadcasting  stations  put  out  re¬ 
turns  on  the  election  of  Nov.  4.  This  is 
an  error  which  I  shall  appreciate  your 
correcting. 

The  Star-Telegram  broadcast  no  elec¬ 
tion  returns  of  any  character  on  Nov.  4. 
We  never  contemplated  broadcasting  re¬ 
turns  on  the  national  election  at  all  and 
decided  against  broadcasting  returns  on 
the  state  election  just  a  few  days  before 
the  date  of  it.  We  did  this  because  as 
members  of  the  election  bureau  we  found 
broadcasting  would  interfere  with  a  lot 
of  papers  who  were  taking  the  service 
only  for  bulletin  purposes. 

J.  M.  North,  Jr., 
Editor. 


A.N.A.  Pays  Tribute  to  Shuey 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  in  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed,  paid  tribute  to  Edwin  L. 
Shuey,  former  association  president,  who 
died  recently. 


The  Greatest  Farm  State 

IOWA 

CROPS  NEVER  FAIL 


Iowa  is  the  greatest  agricultural  State 
in  the  Union  and  ranks  first  in  value  of 
farm  lands  and  buildings,  in  value  of  live 
stock,  horses  and  poultry,  in  production 
of  corn,  in  production  of  oats  and  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  hogs. 

Iowa  produces  four  per  cent  of  our 
national  crops  and  eleven  per  cent  of  all 
our  live  stock. 

In  this  State  agriculture  is  particularly 
well  balanced  and  highly  developed.  If 
the  market  drops  the  farmer  does  not 
quit,  but  cuts  his  overhead  and  keeps 
right  on  producing. 

Iowa  has  the  highest  percentage  of 
literacy  of  any  State  or  of  any  equal  area 
in  the  world;  she  has  more  banks  than 
any  other  state;  she  has  more  farm- 
owned  automobiles  and  more  rural  tele¬ 
phones. 

A  more  responsive,  concentrated  mar- 
*ket  can  not  be  found  than  in  Iowa.  Large 
advertisers  are  enlarging  their  space  in 
Iowa. 

You  can  reach  farm  owners  and  town 
people  alike  through  the  following  news¬ 
papers: 


'Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader. 
'Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader. 


'Iowa  City  Preas-Citizen. 


'Ottumwa  Conrier  . 

'Waterloo  Evening  Conrier.... 

*  A.  B.  C.  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
t  Government  Statement,  Sept.  30,  1924. 
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DOLLAR  $  $ 
$$  PULLERS 


ONE  DOLLAR 
WILL  BE 
PAID 

FOR  EACH 
IDEA 

PUBLISHED 


THREE  PRESS  GROUPS 
TO  MEET  IN  SYRACUSE 


NEW  NEWSPAPER  RECRUIT 


Associated  Dailies,  State  Publishers’ 
Assn.,  and  N.  Y.  Press  Assn.,  to 
Convene  Simultaneously 
Feb.  5-6-7 


Jewel  Tea  Company  Buying  Space  Forl 
First  Time  in  History 


17  l»  W  \  R  I)  S  . 
^  MOKSK.  a.lv.-r- 
li'lii,:  director  of 

>ak'  - Fifth  avenue 
-tore.  New  ^  ork.  lIa^ 
prepared  for  the  .''ales 
I’roiiiotion  Division  of 
the  National  Retail 
l)r>  (iooils  Associa¬ 
tion.  a  complete  sales 
promotion  calendar  for 
1925  for  department  stores.  The  calendar 
represents  what  50  prottres-ive  merchants 
throufthout  the  country  are  doing  to  stim¬ 
ulate  business  and  build  up  confidence 
in  their  community  and  their  stores. 

Divided  into  six  sections,  representing 
six  selling  seasons,  it  contains,  besides 
-uggested  ailvertising,  all  legal  holidays, 
Jewish  holitlays,  festivals  and  fasts.  It  is 
described  as  •‘convenient  for  the  adver¬ 
tising  man  to  have  on  his  de«k." 

(mnvenient.  sav  we  too,  for  newspaper 
advertising  managers.  Might  write  for 
one. 


tV;:tiirc  writer  to  the  sections  where  suh- 
'cripticms  are  unsatisl.'ictory  to  ferret  out 
the  uiuisual  in  local  indnstrics,  the  suc- 
cc'shtl  farmers  of  the  section  and  other 
interesting  local  features.  series  of 

daily  stories  of  this  nature  will  imt  only 
help  to  hold  circulation  hut  huihl  new  cir¬ 
culation. — .A.  X. 


The  day  of  the  advertising  laundry  is 
here  ;  so  much  so  that  s|)ecialized  adver¬ 
tising  is  necessary  to  imll  the  trade. 
Here's  a  never-failing  husiness  getter. 
FXery  laundry  of  any  size  receives  many 
cutT  links  in  soiletl  shirts  in  the  course  of 
a  month.  Invariably  they  are  returned; 
hut  invariably  the  laundries  never  tell  the 
public  so.  -A  New  York  laundry  is  now 
advertising  that  all  cuff  links  sent  to  the 
laundry  in  shirts  are  returned  the  same 
day  ;  and  the  result  in  increased  business 
has  t>een  astonishing.  .Advertising  men 
can  always  sell  their  local  laundries  a 
-erics  of  ads  along  this  line.—  Henry  R. 
Helsbv.  (  dean,  X.  Y. 


fUST  before  St.  Valentine’s  Day  it 
would  be  a  good  stunt  for  the  paper 
to  run  a  page  of  ads  in  which  various 
local  advertisers  in  rhyme  sent  valentines 
to  their  customers.  Nlany  -tores  like  to 
break  into  rhyme  every  now  and  then 
-o  they  would  be  glad  to  come  in  on 
-uch  a  page  and,  of  course,  such  a  page 
would  attract  much  attention  by  reason 
of  its  novelty  and  .so  Ite  a  splendid  bit 
of  publicity  for  the  advertisers. — Frank 
H.  Williams,  Santa  -Ana.  Cal. 


I  cir  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  .New 
5'ork  State  all  the  upstate  oragnizatiotis 
of  newspaper  publishers  will  hold  meet¬ 
ings  at  pr.actically  the  same  time  nc.xt 
month.  The  New  York  .Associated  Dailies, 
New  York  State  I’ublishers  .Association 
and  the  Xew  York  Press  .Association  will 
meet  iti  Syracuse  on  February  5,  6  and 
7  respectively. 

.'sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Syracuse.  The  principal  event  of  the 
series  of  meetings  will  be  a  dinner  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  Feb.  (>  addressed  by 
A\  illis  J.  .Abbott,  editor  fif  the  Chfistian 
.Siii'iitc  Monitor,  of  Boston. 

.At  the  meeting  of  the  Xew  York  Asso- 
ciatetl  Dailies  on  Thursday,  Feb.  5,  the 
(|ucstion  box  will  be  used  for  a  basis  of 
discussion  on  newspaper  topics. 

The  .sessions  of  the  Xew  York  State 
I’ublishers  .Association  will  be  held  on 
the  folowing  day. 

The  Xew  York  Press  Association, 
which  is  holding  a  winter  meeting  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  will  put  a  new 
constitution  into  effect  and  elect  officers. 
The  principal  matter  of  discussion  at  the 
meeting  will  he  the  continuance  of  the 
office  of  field  secretary  instituted  two 
years  ago. 

Charles  D.  Osborne  of  the  .iiilnirn  Cit- 
isrii  is  president  and  F'.  S.  Underhill,  Jr. 


For  the  fir.-t  time  since  its  foils' 
more  than  25  years  ago.  the  Jewel  T 
t  ompany.  Inc.,  is  presenting  its  pr' <!■ 
to  the  ])ublic  through  the  n-waiiapcr 
The  first  Jewel  newspaper  advertiv 
meuts  apiK-ared  this  month.  Full-ii„, 
advertisements  were  used  principally 
the  schedule. 

In  announcing  the  change  in  policy  i 
Company  is-ued  the  statement  that  "T 
aim  of  the  Jewel  lea  Company  in 
plan  of  advertising  is  to  win  the  uria: 
conlidence  of  its  patrons  and  of  the  in: 
lie  by  placing  before  them  from  timet 
time  authoritative  messages  dealing 
each  phase  of  it-  bu-ines-.  It  is  hui), 
that  entering  the  broad  field  of  newsiiapi 
advertising  will  result  in  such  ec"!i 
of  eiiteration  and  distribution  that  it  nt 
be  able  to  enlarge  its  service  to  its  cu 
tomers  and  increase  the  benefits  it 
offer." 


.A  shoe  store  in  Minneaiioli-  has  de¬ 
vised  a  merchandising  stunt  whereby  you 
can  bring  in  your  old  shoes  and  cash  of  the  Coniiiif’  Leader,  secretary  of  the 
them  hi  for  .50  cents  a  iiair  on  the  pur-  .Associated  Dailies;  Frank  E.  Gannett  of 
chase  of  a  new  pair  costing  not  less  than  the  Roclu’ster  Tivies-Union  is  president 
$2.5(1.  The  old  shoes  are  then  turned  and  Charles  H.  Congdon  of  the  ll’ater- 
over  to  some  charitable  organization  and  tmeii  Times  .secretary  of  the  Xew  A'ork 


given  to  persons  needing  them.  AA'hy 
not  put  this  plan  liefore  a  shoe  dealer  in 
your  town? —  G.  Smedal.  Jr..  Minne- 
ajKilis. 


State  Publishers  .Association;  and  John 
AA'.  Baker  of  the  Ithiea  Jouriial-Xeti's  is 
president  and  Jay  \\'.  Shaw  of  Filmira. 
secretary  of  the  Xew  A'ork  Press  .Asso¬ 
ciation.. 


The  next  time  you  prepare  a  section 
some  store’s  new  home,  don’t  over- 


To  demonstrate  the  eff'evtivenes-  of 
your  classitied  ads,  pick  out  from  time  to 
time  a  particularly  gotnl  one  and  feature 
it  in  a  display,  showing  how  much  it  cost 
to  run  it.  and  how  many  replies  it  pro¬ 


look  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  of  <luccd. — C.  M.  Litti.k.ioii x.  AA'a'hington. 
the  main  articles  handled  by  that  store.  1  >.  C. 

An  Ohio  newspaper  reniemix'red  these  - 

and  obtainerl  more  than  four  piees  of  ad-  The  Clei-eland  Plain  Dealer  recently 
vertising  extra  as  the  result  of  its  enter-  carried  a  large  newspaper  advertisement 


prise. — B.  .A.  T. 


One  publication  succeeded  in  putting. on 
nearly  40(1  subscribers  through  a  little 
contest  among  its  corre-poiideiits.  The 
cash  prizes  offeretl  were  small  compared 
to  the  cost  of  an  automobile  for  a  bigger 
campaign  which  might  not  have  pr« 


duced  as  much.  Donald  '  >.  Rc 
inuton  (  la.  )  Democrat . 


Il'asli- 


l.ong  winter  evening-  can 
-vek  entertainment  at  home 
tell  your  advertisers  to  Uio 
.ill  sorts  and  Ixioksi 
dow  display  hringin 


people  to 
AA'hy  not 
xio-t  games  of 
.An  attractive  win- 
mt  the  idea  would 


announcing  the  results  of  the  judging  of 
a  novel  Radio  Contest  conducted  by  the 
Marshall  Drug  Company.  AA'hen  this 
cojnpany  open^  its  .53d  store  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  the  event  was  markeil  by  broad¬ 
casting,  that  night,  over  AA’JAX  an  at¬ 
tractive  program.  .At  the  same  time,  over 
thv  radio,  this  company  announced  it 
would  award  prizes  for  tlic  three  best 
lettirs  received  telling  ‘'AA’h.at  I  like  alxiut 
the  Marshall  Drug  Stores.”  Several 
hundred  letters  were  receiveil  .and  tlwre 
were  -o  many  gooil  letters  that  extra 
prizes  were  given.  The  announcement  of 
the  winners  was  jniblished  in  Cleviland 
new  -pa))ers. 


-19  2  5- 


will  be  a 

Prosperous  Year 


AN  immediate  gain  of  thou* 
^  sands  of  NEW  prepaid 
subscribers  is  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  way  to  start  the  New 
Year.  Our  campaigns  offer 
the  one  SURE  way  to  obtain 
this  circulation  increase,  as  is 
proven  by  over  twenty  years 
of  unquestioned  supremacy 
and  the  number  of  leading 
metropolitan  dailies  who  use 
and  endorse  our  services. 


HOLLISTER 


717-7(6  confL  Exchange  2>'.-0g. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


complement  adverti-einvnts  in  your  p;i- 
|ier. — 11.  M.  Hofford.  I’rovidvncc.  R.  I. 


In  the  out-of-town  section-  where  cir¬ 
culation  i-  lagging  it  can  often  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  co-ojieration  with  the  editorial 
dei>artment.  Have  the  latter  -end  a  good 


HEN/ 


FerEvtning  mtdSuHkyNtv^oftrt 

International  New*  Service 

a  >1.  Nm  Yaia 


AUTOMOBILE 

FEATURES 


Touring  —  Camping — Traf¬ 
fic  —  Gasoline  —  Upkeep  — 
Roads  —  Legislation  — 
Taxation  —  Insurance  — 
Garaging  —  Used  Car  Buy¬ 
ing  and  Selling  and  all  the 
other 


BIG  SUBJECTS  OF  MOTORING 
COVERED  IN  A  BIG  WAY 


The  UllinaD  Feature  Serrice 
Woodward  Bldg,,  WashingloB,  D.C. 


YOU  MUST  TELL  THE  BUSINESS 
MEN  OF  YOUR  TOWN  ABOUT 


BUSINESS 


If  you  don’t  it  will 

COST  YOU  MONEY 


John  T.  Fljmn’i  Daily  Buainasa  Raviaws 
deal  with  fundamental  business  condi¬ 
tions  of  vital  interest  to  every  Lusineti 
man.  They  are  backed  by  the  Kreiteft 
business  news  collecting  ornnization  in 
America,  The  United  Publishers  Cor¬ 
poration,  publishers  of  Iron  A*e,  Dry 
Goods  Economist  and  a  score  of  other 
nationally  known  business  publications. 


IP rite  for  Partimtars  to 
Edward  F.  Roberts,  Editorial  Director 

U.  P.  C.  NEWS  SERVICE,  INC- 

_243  W,  T9th  St.,  New  York  City. 


OHIO  EDITORS  TO  MEET 


Buckeye  Press  and  Associated  Dailie; 
Gather  in  Columbus  Feb.  3-6 


I 


E"; 


Lieut.  Gov.  Charles  H.  Lewis,  owr.!i 
of  the  U I'per  Sandusky  (O.)  Union,  s  ' 
C.  A’.  Truax,  head  of  the  Department 
.Agriculture,  will  be  among  the  sinakr 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Buckeye  Press  \- 
sociation  in  Columbus,  F'eb.  5  and  6.  T- 
scssions  will  be  held  at  Ohio  St.ate  U:; 
versity. 

The  Ohio  .Associated  Dailies  will  h 
sessions  on  Feb.  3  and  4,  marking  the  4 
anniversary  of  the  organization.  L 
Brush,  owner  of  the  Marion  Star 
other  papers,  who  was  secretary  for 
years,  will  review  the  history  of  the 
sociation. 


1925  Year  Book  next  week. 


CIRCULATION  ORGANIZATION 


Our  Features : 


Inrin  S.  Cobb 
Samuel  G.  Blythe 
R.  L.  Goldberg 
Roe  Fulkerson 
Don  Herold 
O.  O.  McIntyre 
Nellie  Rerell 
Will  Rogers 
H.  J.  Tuthill 
Albert  Psytoa  Terhuac] 
and  others 
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The  McNaaght  Sjadkale,  be 

Time*  Building,  New  York 
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Mr.  Publisher 
or 

Business  Manager 


The  International 
Circulation  Managers’ 
Association  can  supply 
you  with  a  competent 
circulation  manager. 
Write 


CLARENCE  EYSTER 
S«e’y-Tf«M.,  L  C  M.  A 


Peoria  Star  Co. 

Peoria,  DL 


A  Stable 
Market 


THK  Milwaukee- Wis¬ 
consin  market  ot¬ 
ters  your  most  depend' 
able  sales  opportunity 
in  1'j24!  The  first  city 
of  diversified  industries 
located  in  the  world's 
richest  dairyins  center 
an  unbeatable  combi¬ 
nation  —  thorouKhh 
tovered  by  one  adver- 
lisiiiK  medium— 

J'TK*  Milw*uJ».ee 

OUKNAL 

_ FIRST- by  Mtni 


WHAT  THEY  ARE  SAYING 


GREENSBORO  (N.  C.)  NEWS  NOW  PRINTING 
FROM  NEW,  MODERN  PLANT 


toundii,,; 

wcl  Tt 
priKlu-' 
‘aiapcT 
dvcrtistj 


ttCV'ERY  advertising  man  and  every  salesman  owes  it  to  himself,  his  pro- 
^  fession.  and  those  he  is  trying  to  serve,  to  master  the  ethics  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  from  A  to  Z  and  back  again.  Advertising  will  be  more  productive  when 
prepared  in  all  its  phases  by  those  who  know  good  business  as  well  as  good 
copy,  illustrations  and  layouts.” — CHARLES  R.  WiERS.  Development  Mam- 
dger.  National  Shawmut  Bank  of  Boston,  Mass. 


PRESS  STRESSING  FACTS,  NOT  OPINIONS 

“'T' HE  accent  of  the  Press  has  been  shifted  from  opinion  to  fact.  Where. 

*  in  other  days,  the  Press  provided  ready-made  opinions  for  the  few.  it 
now  provides  the  food  from  which  the  opinions  of  the  many  are  made.  Jour¬ 
nalism  no  longer  considers  itself  bound  to  have  its  opinions  accepted  and  acted 
upon,  but  it  is  bound  to  give  an  intelligent  and  faithful  exposition  of  the  facts 
upon  which  independent  opinion  may  rest.  This  is  the  age  of  the  reporter. 
News  is  among  the  chief  factors  in  the  formulation  of  conduct.  The  Press 
discharges  its  responsibility  to  the  world  in  the  fidelity  with  which  it  gathers, 
and  the  truthfulness  with  which  it  presents,  its  news.  It  has  no  responsibility 
for  the  reactions  thereto  of  its  readers.” — HERBERT  BayARD  SwoPE,  Ejcecu- 
tive  Editor,  New  Yorl(  World. 


c<  (Huts;! 
It  it  ik: 


1  and  publishers  represent-  prominent  New  York, 
...„  practically  all  of  the  newspapers 
North  Carolina  and  several  from  other 


PDITORS 

^  inn  prac  .  .  . 

in  North  Carolina  and  several  from  other 
>tates  were  guests  of  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  A'ctw,  recently  at  a  ban¬ 
quet  marking  the  completion  and  formal  , 

upening  of  the  News’  new  home,  built  and  growth  in  the  past  few  years. 


newspaper  engi- 

Both  e.xterior  and  interior  of  the  build-  ^  C.  W.  Warn,  of  Imposter 

The  .V>sociated  Advertising  Clubs  of 
a  large  tlie  World  warns  of  an  imposter  who  is 
In  1911  . . 


ing  present  a  dignified  but  pleasing  ap¬ 
pearance. 

The  Daily  News  has  had 


s,  ow:„ 
iiioii,  az- 
•tment  i 
speakf 
’ress  .\i 
d  6.  T 
late  Un. 


POWER 


. _ _  _  _ , _ _  „ _  ...  ..._  _  ^ _  ...  _  .elling  advertising  books,  declaring  he 

equipped  at  a  cost  closely  approaching  it  was  purchased  by  W.  A.  Hildebrand  lias  authority  from  Lou  Holland,  presi- 
the  half  million  dollar  mark.  and  E.  B.  Jeffress,  of  Asheville,  who  pub-  dent,  who  has  delegated  him  to  ^omote 

The  News  building  was  characterized 
hy  the  visiting  newspaper  men  as  one  of 
tiie  most  elaborate  and  complete  struc¬ 
ture  of  its  kind  in  the  two  Carolinas. 

The  building,  erected  of  concrete  and 
hollow  tile  and  fireproof,  is  50  feet  wide 
by  174  feet  long  and  has  86,000  feet  of 
floor  space.  It  has  three  stories,  base- 


without  duplication, 
reaching  45  out  of 
every  100  people  who 
buy  any  New  York 
evening  newspaper. 


lished  the  paper  until  1918  when  Mr.  the  .-Y.  J 
Hildebrand  relinquished  his  interest.  A.  ment.’’  ' 
L.  Stockton,  Earle  Godbey  and  the  late  part  ment 
B.  Joyner  then  became  associated  with 
Mr.  Jeffress  in  the  ownership  and  control 
of  the  paper. 

E.  B.  Jeffress  is  president  and  business 
manager ;  A.  L.  Stockton  is  vice-president 
and  managing  editor  and  Eiarle  Godbey  is 
secretary  and  editor.  W.  S.  Dickson  is 
advertising  manager  and  Lenoir  Cham¬ 
bers,  associate  editor. 

On  Sunday  morning  the  News  pub¬ 
lished  a  68-page  souvenir  edition,  giving 
views  of  the  plant  and  pictures  of  the 
owners,  officials  and  employes. 


Waco  Newt-Tribune  Buy.  Building 

The  ll'iico  (Tex.)  .Vexes- Tribune  has 
purchased  the  building  it  now  occupies 
from  E.  E.  Thompson  for  a  consideration 
of  $2l),(XX). 


NEW  YORK 
EVENING  JOURNAL 


The 

Plain  Dealer 

has  the 
Largest 
Circulation 
of  Any 
Cleveland 
Daily 

Newspaper 


WHY  SOME  TEXAS 
CAMPAIGNS  FAIL? 


the  basement,  this  being  used  for  printing  Declaring  American  newspapers  are 
color  work  and  comics.  Ink  is  pumped  printing  more  religious  news  and  edi- 
direct  from  a  large  tank  in  the  basement  torials  than  hitherto.  Dr.  K.  J.  Wade, 
to  the  fountains.  The  Cutler-Hammer  executive  secretary,  urged  delegates  to 
Manufacturing  company’s  conveyor  sys-  the  convention  of  the  World_  Service 
tern  is  used  to  carry  papers  from  the 
press  room  to  the  mailing  room,  from 
which  place  they  are  sent  by  chute  to  the 
truck  platform. 

On  the  first  floor  is  located  the  business 
cilfice,  including  the  auditing,  bookkeep¬ 
ing,  circulation  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  office  of  the  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Editorial  offices  are  on  the  second  floor. 

In  the  rear  is  the  composing  room. 

The  third  floor  is  used  for  business 
offices  for  various  concerns. 

The  business  office  is  equipped  with 
mahogany  desks,  steel  cabinets,  etc.  The 
floor  is  of  oak  and  maple.  Large  wdn- 
dows  provide  adequate  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  for  all  departments.  Shower  baths 
and  other  facilities  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  the  employes  .ire  located 
on  the  second  floor. 

Plans  for  the  building  were  drawn  by 
Harry  Barton,  local  architect,  the  Lay-out 
having  been  arranged  by  S.  P.  Weston. 


The  BEAUMONT 
ENTERPRISE 


The  BEAUMONT 
JOURNAL 

were  not  on  the  list.  Some 
Sales  Managers  think  they 
can  cover  Texas  with  four 
papers.  They  can  not. 

Ask  Beckvfith — He  Knorvs. 


Publi.her.  Di.cu..ing  Agent.’  Re.earck 

Discussion  of  the  Department  of  Or¬ 
ganized  Research  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Advertising  Agencies  is  a 
feature  of  the  12th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Northern  New  York  Press  Association, 
being  held  at  Watertown,  N.  Y.  Jan. 
2.1-24.  In  their  advance  program  the  pub¬ 
lishers  ask  the  question  “Shall  \Ve  Wel¬ 
come  This  Microscopic  Scrutiny?” 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Westchester  County’s 

Fastest  Growissg  Cities 

Mount  Vernon  and 
New  RocheUe  and 
The  Vicinity  Towna 
Are  Covered  Completely  By 

THE  DAILY  ARGUS 


“ProsperitN’  Zone”  is 
the  name  that  has  been 
given  to  the  Dallas  mar¬ 
ket-territory  (of  which 
The  News  is  the  accepted 
paper)  because  many 
authorities  and  most 
statistics  agree  in  desig¬ 
nating  it  as  the  most  con¬ 
sistently  prosperous 
single  market  in  America 
today. 

Write  to  The  Xews  (or  facts  and  data 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

Sitprem*  in  Texas 


MOST  NEWS 


The  largest  morning  daily  circniation 
in  Pittsburgh 

Jhp  {IHtsburgit 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

October  circulation  (net  paid) 

Daily  Circniation . 137,824 

Sunday  Circulation . 197,347 

Member  A.  B.  C. 


Mount  Vernon 

THE  STANDARD  STAR 


New  Rochelle 
(B.lk  MaalMn  tl  ABC) 
Weetchealer  Newtpapera,  Inc. 

Fraaklte  A.  Msfriem,  Fret. 

Meeei  V«ruoe~Pfew  SeebeOe 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  24,  1925 


BUILDING  HOUSES  TO 
INCREASE  UNEAGE 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Will  Construct  15 

Model  Homes  in  1925 — Believes  It 
Excellent  Way  to  Boost 
Advertising  Revenue 

Why  shouldn't  iie\\spai)ers  turn  build¬ 
ers  and  put  up  homes? 

The  question  is  answered.  “They 
should."  by  several  new>papers  which 
have  built  model  homes  and  have  thereby, 
they  claim,  added  readers  and  advertising 
lineage. 

Some  of  the  home-building  newspapers 
are  the  Albany  Tintes-Union,  Schenec¬ 
tady  (jacette,  Troy  Record,  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

An  especially  active  building  year  for 
1925  is  planned  by  the  Herald  Tribune, 
according  to  L.  Porter  Moore,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Small  House  Page  of  that 
newspaper. 

Present  plans  call  for  construction  of 
15  different  demonstration  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  homes  this  year,  Mr.  Moore  said. 

The  Herald  Tribune  each  Sunday 
prints  plans  for  a  model  home  and  it  is 
from  these  plans  the  15  will  be  chosen. 
The  exact  cost,  and  the  names  of  differ¬ 
ent  products  used  in  construction  will  be 
printed  in  detail  by  the  newspaper. 

“The  homes  are  built  by  real  estate 
promoters  at  no  cost  to  the  newspaper,” 
Mr.  Moore  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “The  promoter  is  paid  well  by 
the  publicity  he  receives. 

“We  started  to  build  Tribune  model 
homes  in  1922,  when  we  constructed  two 
houses.  In  1923  we  built  nine  homes  and 
last  year  the  number  reached  14. 

“It  is  certainly  a  field  where  news¬ 
papers  can  increase  their  advertising 
re\enue,  create  reader  interest  an<l  good 
will,  and  some  additional  circulation,"  he 
said,  “as  well  as  performing  a  real  serv¬ 


ice  in  creating  better  home  building 
standards.  We  insist  that  only  the  best 
of  materials  be  used  in  construction,  and 
personally  supervise  the  work. 

“In  1922,  when  we  first  started  model 
home  building  we  printed  569,916  lines 
of  real  estate  display  advertising,  increas¬ 
ing  this  to  672,854  lines  in  '1923,  and  to 
1,359,394  in  1924. 

“Of  course  in  last  year’s  figures  the 
merger  with  the  Herald  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  it  is  not  responsible  for  the 
entire  increase. 

“Lineage  figures  in  building  material 
advertising  copy  also  increased  from  28,- 
.W  lines  in  1922,  to  60,480  in  1923  and 
61.222  in  1924.” 

Mr.  Moore  said  he  thought  newspapers 
in  cities  of  25,000  population  or  over 
would  profit  by  model  home  building. 

Florida  Wants  1926  A.  A.  C.  W.  Meet 

Efforts  to  bring  the  1926  convention 


of  the  Associated  Advertising  Oubs  of 
the  World  to  Florida  have  already  been 
set  in  motion  by  the  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  The  club  will  be 
represented  at  Houston,  Tex.,  next  May, 
by  a  trainload  of  delegates. 


San  Antonio  Papers  Conunended 

Alame  Post,  American  Legion,  at  San 
.Antonio,  Tex.,  voted  commendation  of 
the  San  Antonio  newspapers  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  name  of  a  white  girl,  for 
whose  criminal  assault  a  negro  recently 
was  tried  and  given  the  death  penalty. 
None  of  the  three  San  Antonio  dailies 
printed  the  young  woman’s  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  case. 


New  Jersey  Weekly  Announced 

Arthur  Culbertson,  publisher  of  the 
Kenilworth  (N.  J.)  American,  will 


launch  shortly  another  weekly  newspape 
the  Cranford  (,N.  J.)  Inquirer.  Williaa 
Francis  Nee,  of  the  Westfield  (N.  ]., 
Leader,  has  joined  Mr.  Culbertson’s  stai 

Noted  War  Correspondent  Dies 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Franklin  Eagan,  wji 
correspondent,  died  at  her  home  in  Ryt, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  17.  Prominent  newspape 
men  attended  her  funeral  held  Jan.  20i 
including,  Frank  Munsey,  publisher  oi 
the  New  York  Sun,  Melville  E.  Stone, 
counsellor  of  the  Associated  Press,  an! 
Walter  Lippman,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  World. 

Daily  Reaches  Half-Century  Mark 

The  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger,  ol 
which  Urey  Woodson  is  publisher,  cel^ 
brated  its  50th  anniversary  this  month. 
It  was  first  issued  as  a  weekly  Jaa  1, 
1875.  Ijecoming  a  daily  in  1887. 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED 
BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


A  New  Feature  Service. 

That  is,  in  interest  and  cost  to  members,  the 
best  break  since  the  world  flight  of  the  Army 
Air  Service.  Will  prove  to  be  a  circulation 
getter.  Will  fit  every  paper,  from  the  County 
Seat,  Weekly,  to  the  Metropolitan  Daily.  Will 
last  from  three  to  five  years  and  the  interest 
on  the  last  day  will  surpass  the  first.  Uniform 
release  dates;  full  protection  for  members.  No 
cost  to  you  until  you  have  had  service  thirty 
days.  You  can  terminate  contract  after  sixty 
days,  at  your  option.  Service  will  start  in 
Spring.  Investigate  now.  Full  particulars 
upon  receipt  of  your  query,  on  your  own  letter¬ 
head.  Address  Kaiser,  P.  O.  Box  No.  75, 
Sta.  “W”  New  York  City. 


Desirable  Dailies,  Weeklies  and  Monthlies 
In  the  East,  West,  North,  and  South.  If  you 
are  m  the  market  call,  phone,  or  wrrite  J,  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 

Newspaper  Man  With  Plant  Wants  Location. 
Owner  of  complete  newspaper  plant  including 
four  linotypes  and  16  page  rotary  pre.ss  is  look¬ 
ing  for  opportunity'  to  re  enter  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  WonKl  you  like  to  trade  an  interest  in 
your  business  for  any  of  the  above  equipment 
and  secure  the  services  of  publisher  who  has 
had  twenty  years  experience?  If  so  act  quickly 
as  equipment  must  either  he  put  to  work  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  immetliately.  For  full  information 
address  Box  C*649,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Publishers ! ! !  Sunday. 

“Saying  it  all  in  the  head’* — which  means  I  am 
willing  to  start  a  Sunday  paper  in  any  live 
city  of  20.000  to  50.000  population,  and  back 
it  with  my  own  cajiital  on  a  contract  with  you; 
am  now  Sunday  Editor  of  a  Miami  daily  and 
have  l)een  a  publisher.  Coming  north  in  March. 
Address  “Sunday  Editor,**  Room  72,  Fort 
Dallas  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 


$12,000  Cash  Buys  Control. 

best  semi-weekly  Los  Angeles  County.  8-10 
^ges  issue.  Will  gross  around  $50,000  1925. 
Fastest  growing  city  10.000  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  C-607,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted 

Evening  Paper  published  in  New  England, 
New  Jersey.  Eastern  Pennsylvania  or  Eastern 
New  York.  I  can  make  substantial  cash  pay¬ 
ment.  Address  Purchaser,  C-6^,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


Wanted. 

Daily  newspaper  desires  second  hand  rotgry 
press  to  print  up  to  32  pages,  8  columns,  12^ 
rms.  speed  approximately  16,000  T'^r  hour.  Write 
lv<^07  Gorham  Bank  Building,  N>w  York,  en¬ 
closing  last  papers  printed. 


N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS 

HALF-TONES 
Beat  in  the  World 

Made  by 

POWERS 

NEW  PROCESS 


Cline- Westinchauae  Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic  puafa  butten  control. 

USED  BY  THE 

New  Castle  News 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 


MAIN  omes 
n>ber  Bld(. 


EASTERN  OmCE 
Marbridf,  Bid,. 


Wc  cao  hiereaac  roar  boifaiea*— rou 
want  it  increafeS. 

You  have  thooefat  of  preas  eUppiop, 
rootMlf.  But  let  uo  loll  700  ktnr  pm, 
-lipping*  can  be  made  a  bosineti 
builder  for  joo. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St,  N.  Y.  City 

EatafaUabod  a  Qoartar  a<  a  C—tiwy 


MODERNIZE 

your 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

with 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT 

Made  in  both  wood  and  steel. 
Manufactured  by 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 

Two  RiTersp  WU. 

For  tale  by  all  prominant  Type  Fo«a- 
dert  and  Oealert  eveiTwhere. 


Printera*  OuHittera 

Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and  sold. 
American  Typefounders’  products,  pHnteti’ 
and  bookbinders*  machinery  of  every  descriih 
tion.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Cb.,  96  Beekmu 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Fastest,  most  easily  operated, 
most  accurate  and  durable  flat 
casting  box  you  can  buy.  Per¬ 
fectly  oaUnced.  New  design  lock- 


movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


Don’t  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don’t  melt  your  metal  twice  to  nae 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
llonomelt  “Skifla  Meking  Sy*- 
tam."  Befareneea  gladly  furaiabad. 


■iM*M  lb.  Utul  Wm 


PriEters  Mannfacturing  Cs. 

709-719  Palaea  Bldg., 
Minneapolia  Mi— 


Hoe  Quick-Lock-Up  Flat  Casting  Mould 


The  throwing  of  a  single  Lever  locks 
this  Hoe  Flat  Casting  Mould  which  is 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  for 
perfect  Balance  as  well  as  Quality  and 
Durabilitj'. 

Made  in  three  sizes — five,  seven  and 
eight  columns. 


If  It's  a  Hoe,  It's  the  Best. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

7  South  Dearborn  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


504-520  Grand  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Also  at 

DUNELLEN,  N.  J. 


7  Water  Street. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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«  per  word  p«r  kuertioo,  cadi  with  order, 
vC  for  advertiaementi  under  the  claeaifica- 
tioB  of  “Sttuathais  Wanted.” 

1Q_  per  Ihie  per  hisertion,  cadi  with  order, 
if  white  apeca  is  used  at  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  of  advertisement. 

/•  per  word  per  insertion,  cash  with  order, 
wC  for  advertisements  laider  any  other 
clsMificatian. 

<1^  per  line  per  Ineertion,  cash  with  order, 
wW  if  white  space  ie  used  at  top  and  hot- 
tom  of  advertisement. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A-l  Printing  Equipment  Engineer. 

Electrical  Engineer,  eighteen  years  in  the  field. 
Experience  covers  electrical  and  mechanical 
rupervisiim  over  steam  power  plants,  air  com¬ 
pressors.  boilers  and  steam  generating  equip¬ 
ment,  with  eight  years  devoted  exclusively  to 
newspaper  engineering,  design,  layout  of  plants 
and  equipment,  presses,  conveying  machinery 
and  automatic  control  switchboards  of  all  types 
and  manufacture,  on  metropolitan  newspapers. 
VVill  consider  engagement  as  Electrical.  Me- 
.-hanical  or  Efficiency  Supt.  or  Engineer,  with 
'esponsible  charge  of  all  electrical  and  me- 
■hanical  equi^ent  on  newspajwrs  from  40.0(10 
to  500.000  daily  circulation.  _^Iary  must  be 
i-rxnmensurate  with  responsibilities  and  possibly 
Incation.  Correspondence  solicited.  .\ddress, 
t’-fV,  “Engineer,”  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


C!«-ssilic4  Advertisinc  Manajper 
With  an  excellent  record  as  a  producer,  ef* 
ficient,  economical^  aggressive,  a  hard  worker, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising.  Twelve  years  experience,  for  the  last 
five  years  with  one  of  New  York  City's  lead¬ 
ing  Classified  mediums.  Previous  experience  in 
HHialler  cities.  Familiar  with  every  known 
system  of  Classified,  also  several  proven 
methods  as  to  the  development  of  Classified 
reader  interest.  Age  30,  married,  wishes  for 
l>ersonal  and  family  reasons  to  locate  per¬ 
manently  away  frotfi  New  York  City.  Will  go 
anywhere  for  a  good  permanent  proposition. 
.\ildress  C*670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager. 

15  years'  experience  on  morning,  evening.  Sun¬ 
day  and  combination  papers;  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  branches  of  circulation  work. 
At  liberty  now;  go  anywhere.  Address  Box 
C-602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager. 

Ten  years*  experience  as  circulation  manager. 
Morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers.  Able 
executive,  up  to  date  knowMge  of  various 
building  methods.  Capable  handling  any  size 
{taper  and  showing  satisfactory  results,  at  lib’ 
erty  after  Feb.  1.  Box  C*658,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Sunday  Editor  and  Feature  Writer. 

Of  three  years'  experience  with  one  of  New 
England's  best  dailies,  wishes  editorial  or  ad¬ 
vertising  position  anywhere.  C-628,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


Superkitendent  or  Foreman 

Of  newspaper  composing  room  wishes  perma¬ 
nent  iM>sition  with  newspaper  where  efficiency 
iuid  good  work  is  required;  have  had  practical 
and  executive  experience  in  large  and  small 
plants;  in  charge  rtf  one  composing  room  over 
twelve  years.  Arthur  Heath,  106  Malvern 
place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Web  Pressman. 

Fourteen  rears  experience,  reliable,  production 
guaranteed.  Separate  or  combination.  Splendid 
reference.  C-b^M.  Editor  &  PuWisher. 


Young  Woman, 

24  years  old,  wants  position  on  news  staff  of 
paper.  Three  and  a  half  years'  experience  as 
society  reiwrter  and  woman's  page  editor  on 
morning  daily  in  city  of  150,000,  and  six  months* 
editorial  experience  on  magazine  in  New  York. 
Box  C-662,  care  Editor  &  I^blisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Advertising  Director. 


Successful 

Performance 

Thia  firm  haa  a  noord  ot  alaaoM 
IS  yeara  oi  aaoccaafal  parforaiaaoa  !■ 
the  difficult  work  of 

PURCHASB.  COmOUDATIOff. 
SALB  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newapaper  and  propTtlaa 

throughout  the  U.  S 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


=  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  ^ 


£DITORIAL  WRITER,  recently 
owner  of  small  middle  west¬ 
ern  daily  (advantaseously  sold), 
desires  connection  with  any  well- 
considered  paper,  east,  south  or 
west.  Refers  to  publisher  of 
well  known  southern  daily,  on 
which  be  was  editorial  writer  for 
some  time.  Six  year  coIIeRe  man 
with  decrees.  Age  38.  ^{arried. 
Our  No.  3261. 


PEdNALO's  Exchange.  Inc 

Tmimo  NATi..B'kO'«.,  SMNiNorigLO.  Mass 


Jl 


Help  Wanted 


Advertishig  Manager. 

S’ine  years  experience,  excellent  executive, 
•alesman,  co^  writer  and  lay-out  man.  Best 
references.  Will  consider  position  as  solicitor. 
Box,  C622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertishig  Manager — Claasificd,  Display. 
Twelve  years  experience,  display  and  classified 
promotion  work,  trained  under  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  publishers  in  country;  want  a  position 
where  there  is  a  real  opportunity  to  prove  mjr 
ibility;  my  experience  enables  me  to  get  busi¬ 
ness  and  held  it;  can  furnish  beat  of  references 
If  to  character  and  ability;  ready  Feb.  IS. 
Address.  C-637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager. 

Ten  ’"■■"■'a 'sty  weekly  and  small  daily. 

^■VVeaiopy  writer,  solicitor  and  lay- 
ballads  s'Bbly  acquainted  with  all 
U  daily,  rancifV'  from  5  to 
■Hion 


Circulation  Manager. 

Experienced  on  morning  and  evening  papers. 
Metropolitan  and  small  cities,  can  run  your 
circulation  department  on  an  economical  basis. 
Stop  all  leaks,  increase  cash  receipts  and  secure 
reasonable  growth  without  expensive  outlay. 
Employed  at  present  in  undesirable  location, 
prefer  Eastern,  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  or  N.  I.  Reference 
furnished.  Address,  C-630  c/o  lUitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editor. 

Managing,  news,  telegraph  or  city  desk  on  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Six  years  success  as  editorial  execu¬ 
tive.  Young,  married,  good  writer,  organizer. 
Hard  worker.  Wants  change  from  morning 
paper.  Now  employed.  Best  references.  Will 
come  for  inteiview.  Box  C-6SS,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer. 

See  announcement  elsewhere  on  this  page  under 
siiecial  heading  in  column  4. 


Managing  Editor. 

icnl  “P*  *«»  b,  meehan  '^"‘7  7**”’  newspaper  experience,  ten  as 

,  „  lengthy.  ‘’I  •  ,  aging  editor,  daily  and  Sunday.  Inking 

In  has  the  Der«n..Ii  .  *-J**entng  opportunity  on  paper  that  needa  fixing  up. 
erana-t:...  »  .?*  5°’*ch  and  ia  dally  good  on  news  display,  make-up,  office 

mechanical  organization,  and  reduction  of 
bead.  Can  handle  men  to  get  best  srork. 
adian,  now  employed  on  American  morning 
ly.  Forty  years  old,  married,  with  himily. 
perience  covers  small  and  big  city  dailies, 
t  fussy  about  location  long  as  living  condi- 
is  congenial.  Full  detaila  by  srriting.  C-654, 
e  Editor  &  Publisher.  Confidential. 


•  p-.pecHvr;r:n  tC 

.nd  i«port,„t!'“‘ 


and  j 
ia  inter- 


United  States** 

f>y  Robert  D.  Hein) 

Insurance  BuildiW 

Washington,  D.  C.  * 


fedianical  Su|»rintendent. 

'xecutive  of  exceptional  ability  and  personality 
uld  consider  change  from  present  position;  45 
,  ars  old;  experience  gained  with  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  East;  $150  weekly  to  start.  For 
personal  interview,  address  C-648,  care  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


All  Round  Newspaper  Man. 

Publisher,  having  disposed  of  his  paper  would 
consider  proMsition  as  business  or  advertising 
manager.  Capable  exerative,  proven  ability, 
(iood  organizer.  Familiar  all  departments, 
started  collecting,  circulation  and  worked  him¬ 
self  up  to  advertising  manager,  Rneral  manager 
and  publisher.  Has  originaj  ideas  and  knows 
how  to  put  them  into  practice.  _  Co-getter,  ex¬ 
cellent  record  on  several  substantial  papers.  Can 
write  convincing  copy,  lay  out  ads  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  that  sell  the  merchant,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  builds  space.  Publisher  who 
would  like  to  increase  revenue  of  his  paper  and 
desires  to  put  either  of  these  departments  in 
efficient  competent  hands  write.  Box  C-652,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  nt.MO  Executive. 

Oencfal  or  Business  Manager  is  considering  a 
change.  If  your  newspaper  or  newspapers  need 
a  builder — address  Box  C  650,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Classified  Mzuiager. 

Four  years’  experience  large  and  small  papers. 
Would  like  to  connect  with  paper  in  city  of 
25,000  to  50,000.  Excellent  references.  Nom¬ 
inal  salary  to  start.  Available  immediately. 
Box  C-663,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Mr.  Publisher. 

Classified  manager,  now  employed  on  paper  of 
13,000  desires  larger  field.  Can  devdop  r^der 
interest  and  produce  favored  business.  Salary 
desired,  $50  per  week.  Address  C-651,  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter. 

Seven  years’  experience  on  dailies  and  press 
associations  seeks  reportorial  position  on  daily 
in  small  or  medium  sized  city.  Can  serve  as 
city  editor.  Considered  good  feature  writer. 
Box  C-647,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


So  lici  tor  -  Mzuiager. 

Thoroly  schooled  in  advertising  salesmanship 
and  copy  writing.  Ten  years’  successful  solicit¬ 
ing  and  managerial  experience.  Single,  aggres¬ 
sive.  interested  in  South,  East  or  Mid-West. 
Box  C-653,  care  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sunday  Editor. 

Open  for  connection  as  managing  editor  of 
small  ^ily,  in  which  he  would  take  an  interest 
if  desired,  or  as  Sunday  Editor  and  Feature 
writer  of  larger  paper.  Now  Sunday  Editor 
of  Miami  daily,  and  have  been  a  publisher. 
Coming  North  in  March.  Address  "Sunday 
Editor,”  Room  72,  Fort  Dallas  Hotel,  Miami. 


Strong  Mid-West  morning  daily  wants  man  of 
exceptional  sales  ability  to  put  over  fully 
justified  increase  local  rates.  Paper  leads  all 
competition  in  city,  suburban  and  county  cir¬ 
culation  and  has  done  so  for  years.  Paper  also 
leads  in  lineage  local,  national,  clas-sificd.  etc. 
Splendid  opportunity,  with  fine  people,  perma¬ 
nency  etc.  Wire  at  once  and  send  photo  and 
statement  of  your  career,  references,  etc.,  to 
Box  C-669,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Advertising  Snlesinan 

of  newspaper  space  for  a  progressive  and  up- 
ro-date  C)hio  daily  newspaper.  Must  come  well 
rtcommended  and  no  ninety-day  contract  man 
wanted.  Must  be  a  plugger,  understand  adver¬ 
tising,  and  know  how  to  make  the  other  fellow 
understand  it.  Send  photograph,  references, 
state  age.  salary  to  start,  and  when  could  accept. 
Send  replies  to  Box  C-661,  care  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Advertising  Solicitora 

Wanted  four  experienced  advertising  solicitors 
able  to  write  and  sell  large  display  news;»per 
space.  Regular  accounts  and  special  edition 
afternoon  daily.  None  but  real  producers. 
Permanent,  references  required.  Address  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Miami  Daily  News,  Miami, 
KU. 


Unusual  Opportunity. 

I  own  an  afternoon  paper  in  town  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Cincinnati 
in  one  of  the  biggest  undeveloped  newspaper 
fields.  Mechanical  equipment  almost  new.  E.x- 
cellent  town,  good  schools,  churches,  storea, 
hotels  and  streets.  I  want  a  man  over  thirty 
and  under  forty  with  seasoned  small  town 
daily  experience  as  manager,  who  has  businesi 
ability  as  well  as  writing  ability  and  who  it 
looking  to  the  future.  I  offer  a  moderate  salary 
with  percentage  of  pr-fits.*  Must  have  ihorougn 
knowledge  of  news,  advertising,  circulation  and 
working  knowledge  of  composing  room.  Must 
be  good  mixer  and  clean  in  habits  and  speech. 
This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  man 
who  has  the  ability  but  it  is  not  an  eight-bour 
joh,  either  now  or  in  the  future.  References 
will  be  rec|uired  and  investigated.  Make  y»ur 
first  letter  complete.  Address  Box  C645,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


Wanted  at  Once. 

Young  man  now  employed  as  country  circulation 
or  assistant  circulation  manager,  to  take  charge 
of  circulation  of  a  morning  paper,  in  town  of 
40,000  in  Middle  West.  Salary  $40  per  week 
to  start,  and  increased  as  earn^.  A  splendid 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  C-6S6,  care  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


ACCOUNTANTS  • 


Circulation  Managvr. 

Two  ambitiout  circulation  managers;  must  be 
over  thirty  years  of  age  with  cimrience  in 
hiring  and  training  canvassert.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  ^of  large  circulation  organization  opens 
two  desirable  jKMitiona  with  earning  possibili¬ 
ties  from  $2,600  to  $5,000  per  year.  Answer 
with  full  particulars  regarding  last  ten  years’ 
experience,  with  references  as  to  perso^ 
habits  and  character.  Ernest  A.  Scholi,  Gr- 
culation  Director,  Butterick  I^blishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Butterick  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Auditors. 

with  manr  years*  experience  auditing  Metro¬ 
politan  daily  and  evening  papers,  desire  far¬ 
ther  connections  on  contract  anywhere  in  the 
States  or  Canada.  Modem  newspaper  account¬ 
ing  systems  installed.  Fees  reasonable.  C”610. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  BUILDERS 


Inexpensive  Plan. 

If  you  have  a  carrier  delivery  system,  I  can 
increase  your  circulation  without  leaving  my 
desk.  Very  inexpensive.  Address  Box  C-6S9, 
care  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Exceptional  Opportunity.  _ _ _ 

.''inxessful  New  York  State  daily  with  entirely  ft  Pubiisher. 
competent  staff  of  editorizd  and  buiinest  office 
executives  needs  some  one  capable  of  carrying 
on  aggresaive  promotion  campaign  in  the 
columns  of  the  pxper  ia  a  news  and  advertising 
way.  Regular  staff  competent  to  handle  regular 
routine  but  management  feels  that  they  could 
make  place  for  right  man— preferably  Hitorial 
man  with  business  office  experience — a  man  wh 


No  Outside  Help. 

Have  low-cost  new  plana,  practical  and  safe. 
Neither  contest,  premiums  nor  canvassing.  I 
mereljr  start  plans  so  simple  that  each  office 
does  Its  own  work.  No  outside  help.  If  inter¬ 
ested.  please  agree  in  first  letter  to  keep  plans 
confidriitial.  Address  Box  C-660,  care  Editor 


EDITORIAL  SERc  heatl  of 

I  iincnt  of  .1  ^  ^he  I'liited 

Is  •.■)  Supreme  Court  bench,  the  news- 
.(lermeii  diil  not  lose  their  sense  of  hu- 


would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 

aggressive  promotion  and  who  should  in  a  The  nsibilitv  of  even  those  members 
nicMure  coordinate  the  »ctiTitjm  of  the  ex-  ,f  ,he  press  Rallery  whose  uppermost 
ecutives.  Answer  Box  C-667,  Editor  ftf„  i-  ...  a. 

Publisher.  fcelinR  was  one  ot  annoyance  and  dis- 

— — j - -  Hist  did  not  fail  them  as  di^ilied  Sen- 

net  t  1  z  r-i  1  j  ‘fors  became  literally  hysterical  as  they 

Wire  F.  A.  D.  Seelye  formerly  of  Oeveland  ,..,1  _  1  _ j  ^ 

ami  Syracuse,  please  advise  at  once  his  tele-  ,  ^(jtiitwked  about  new.spaper 

graphic  address  in  re  matter  of  large  im-  leaks  and  “undue  and  unlawful  pub- 
portance.  Box  r-66S,  Editor  ft  Publisher.  icity."  .Anyhow,  they  ROt  the  news. 
Syndlute  Sedesmazi  Wanted.  ,  •'''fw^Paper  men  replied  that  former 

Commission  on  sale  to  75,000  circulation  paper  Senator  Wil  iam  Hrinton  Ifcyhurn,  of 
amounts  to  $27  to  $243  depending  m  fMture|,laho,  whose  enmity  to  the  press  was 
sold.  Other  sales  in  proportion.  Commission  ' 

advanced.  Correspondence  confidential.  Box 
1363.  Washington,  D.  C. 
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BUILDING  HOUSES  TO 
INCREASE  UNEAGE 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune  Will  Construct  15 

Model  Homes  in  1925 — Believes  It 
Excellent  Way  to  Boost 
Advertising  Revenue 

Why  shouldn’t  newspapers  turn  build¬ 
ers  and  put  up  homes? 

The  question  is  answered.  “They 
should.”  by  several  newspapers  which 
have  built  model  homes  and  have  thereby, 
they  claim,  added  readers  and  advertising 
lineage. 

Some  of  the  home-building  newspapers 
are  the  Albany  Times-Union,  Schenec¬ 
tady  Gazette,  Troy  Record,  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

An  especially  active  building  year  for 
1925  is  planned  by  the  Herald  Tribune, 
according  to  L.  Porter  Moore,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Small  House  Page  of  that 
newspaper. 

Present  plans  call  for  construction  of 
15  different  demonstration  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  homes  this  year,  Mr.  Moore  said. 

The  Herald  Tribune  each  Sunday 
prints  plans  for  a  model  home  and  it  is 
from  these  plans  the  15  will  be  chosen. 
The  exact  cost,  and  the  names  of  differ¬ 
ent  products  used  in  construction  will  be 
printed  in  detail  by  the  newspaper. 

“The  homes  are  built  by  real  estate 
promoters  at  no  cost  to  the  newspaper,” 
^Ir.  Moore  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  “The  promoter  is  paid  well  by 
the  publicity  he  receives. 

“We  started  to  build  Tribune  model 
homes  in  1922,  when  we  constructed  two 
houses.  In  1923  we  built  nine  homes  and 
last  year  the  number  reached  14. 

“It  is  certainly  a  field  where  news¬ 
papers  can  increase  their  advertising 
revenue,  create  reader  interest  and  good 
will,  and  some  additional  circulation,”  he 
said,  “as  well  as  performing  a  real  serv- 


ADDITIONAL  CLASSIFIED 


ice  in  creating  better  home  building 
standards.  We  insist  that  only  the  best 
of  materials  be  used  in  construction,  and 
personally  supervise  the  work. 

“In  1922,  when  we  first  started  model 
home  building  we  printed  569,916  lines 
of  real  estate  display  advertising,  increas¬ 
ing  this  to  672,854  lines  in  '1923,  and  to 
1,359,394  in  1924. 

“Of  course  in  last  year’s  figures  the 
merger  with  the  Herald  must  be  con¬ 
sidered,  but  it  is  not  responsible  for  the 
entire  increase. 

“Lineage  figures  in  building  material 
advertising  copy  also  increased  from  28,- 
.W  lines  in  19'22,  to  60,480  in  1^3  and 
61.222  in  1924.” 

Mr.  Moore  said  he  thought  newspapers 
in  cities  of  25,000  population  or  over 
would  profit  by  model  home  building. 


Florida  Wants  1926  A.  A.  C.  W.  Meet 

Efforts  to  bring  the  1926  convention 


of  the  Associated  Advertising  Gubs  of 
the  World  to  Florida  have  already  been 
set  in  motion  by  tlie  Advertising  Club  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  The  club  will  be 
represented  at  Houston,  Tex.,  next  May, 
by  a  trainload  of  delegates. 


San  Antonio  Papers  Commended 

Alame  Post,  American  Legion,  at  San 
.Antonk),  Tex.,  voted  commendation  of 
the  San  Antonio  newspapers  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  name  of  a  white  girl,  for 
whose  criminal  assault  a  negro  recently 
was  tried  and  given  tlie  death  penalty. 
None  of  the  three  San  Antonio  dailies 
printed  the  young  woman’s  name  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  case. 


New  Jersey  Weekly  Announced 

.Arthur  Culbertson,  publisher  of  the 
KenUivorth  (N.  J.)  American,  will 


launch  shortly  another  weekly  newspape 
the  Cranford  (N.  J.)  Inquirer.  Williat 
Francis  Nee,  of  the  WestAeld  (N.  J.^ 
Leader,  has  joined  Mr.  Culbertson’s  stai 

Noted  War  Correspondent  Dies 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Franklin  Eagan,  wa 
correspondent,  died  at  her  home  in  Ry^ 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  17.  Prominent  newspape 
men  attended  her  funeral  held  Jan.  20, 
including,  Frank  Munsey,  publisher  oi 
the  New  York  Sun,  Melville  E.  Stow, 
counsellor  of  the  Associated  Press,  and 
Walter  Lippman,  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  World. 

Daily  Reaches  Half-Century  Mark 

The  Owensboro  (Ky.)  Messenger,  of 
which  Urey  Woodson  is  publisher,  cel6 
brated  its  50th  anniversary  this  montL 
It  was  first  issued  as  a  weekly  Jaa  1, 
1875.  iH'coming  a  daily  in  1887. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  New  Feature  Service, 

That  is.  in  interest  and  cost  to  members,  the 
best  break  since  the  world  flight  of  the  Army 
Air  Service.  Will  prove  to  be  a  circulation 
getter.  W’ill  fit  every  paper,  from  the  County 
Seat,  Weekly,  to  the  Metropolitan  Daily.  Will 
last  from  three  to  five  years  and  the  interest 
on  the  last  day  will  surpass  the  first.  Uniform 
release  dates;  full  protection  for  members.  No 
cost  to  you  until  you  have  had  service  thirty 
days.  You  can  terminate  contract  after  sixty 
days,  at  your  option.  Service  will  start  in 
Spring.  Investigate  now.  Full  particulars 
upon  receipt  of  your  query,  on  your  own  letter* 
head.  Address  Raiser,  P.  O.  Box  No.  75. 
Sta.  “W"  New  York  City. 

Dcstrabir  Dailies.  Weeklies  amd  Monthlies 
In  the  F.ast,  West,  North,  and  South.  If  you 
are  in  the  market  call,  phone,  or  write  J.  B. 
Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York  City. 

Newspaper  Man  With  Plant  Wants  Location. 
Owner  of  complete  newspaper  plant  including 
four  linotype'^  an<i  16  page  rotary  pre^^s  is  look* 
ing  for  opfiortunity  to  re  enter  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.  Would  you  like  to  trade  an  interest  in 
your  business  for  any  of  the  above  equipment 
and  secure  the  services  of  publisher  who  has 
had  twenty  years  experience?  If  so  act  quickly 
as  equipment  must  cither  be  put  to  work  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  immediately.  For  full  information 
address  Box  C-649,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publishers ! ! !  Sunday. 

“Saying  it  all  in  the  head” — which  means  I  am 
willing  to  start  a  Sunday  paper  in  any  live 
city  of  20.000  to  50.000  population,  and  back 
it  with  my  own  cafiital  on  a  contract  with  you; 
am  now  Sunday  Editor  of  a  Miami  daily  and 
have  l)cen  a  puldishcr.  Coming  north  in  March. 
Address  “Sunday  Editor,”  Room  72,  Fort 
Dallas  Hotel,  Miami,  Fla. 


512,000  Ca.sh  Buys  Control. 

l)C8t  semi-weekly  Los  Angeles  County.  8-10 
pages  issue.  Will  gross  around  $50,000  1925. 
Fastest  growing  city  10.000  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  C-607,  tditor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted 

Evening  Paper  published  in  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  I*  astern  Pennsylvania  or  Eastern 
New  York.  I  can  make  substantial  cash  pay- 
inont.  Address  Purchaser,  C*668,  care  of 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


Wanted. 

Daily  newspaper  desires  second  hand  rotary 
press  to  print  up  to  32  pages  8  columns,  12^5 
ems.  speed  approximately  16,0C0  i>cr  hour.  VVrite 
1807  Ciorham  Bank  Building,  New  York,  en¬ 
closing  last  papers  printed. 


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 

FOR  NEWSPAPER  MAKING 


N.  Y.  DAILY  NEWS 

HALF-TONES 

Beet  in  the  World 

Made  by 

POWERS 

NEW  PROCESS 


Cline- Weatinehaiue  Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic  push  button  oontroL 

USED  BY  THE 

New  Castle  News 

New  Castle,  Pa. 

We  refer  you  to  them  for  their 


OfctrNENSN 

/ElECTiacW 

MANF’O.CONsN 
CMicAoe  veN 


CMICAOe 

^Lnig  f<«»TTO01 


MAIN  orrici 

riaber  Bldf . 


EASTERN  OEFICB 
Harbiidfe  Bldg. 

Broidvtf  at  34tb  8L 
NEW  TORE 


Don’f  Pig  Metal 

It  Wastes  Money 

Don’t  melt  your  metal  twice  to  nae 
it  once.  Write  for  trial  offer.  The 
Monomelt  ’’^Dgle  Melting  Sys¬ 
tem."  Refereneee  gladly  fomiabed. 


BUBtamM  afce  Maaef  Fm 


Pricters  Mannfactnring  C«. 

709-719  Palace  Bldg., 
Minneepolia  Ml— 


We  can  increaae  roar  bnrineaa  yon 
want  it  increnied. 

You  have  tbonaht  of  preas  elippinft 
youraelf.  But  let  us  tall  yon  how  prett 
■^lippingt  can  be  made  a  buiineei 
builder  for  yon. 

BURRELLE 

145  Lafayette  St,  N.  Y.  City 

EatalilUiad  a  OuarlMr  n<  a  Cantiwy 


MODERNIZE 

your 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

with 

HAMILTON  EQUIPMENT 

Made  in  both  wood  and  steel. 
Manufactured  by 

The  Hamilton  Mfg.  Co. 

Two  Rivera,  Wia. 

For  lale  by  aU  prominent  Type  Foua- 
dert  and  Dealers  everywhere. 


Printers'  Outfitters 

Printing  Plants  and  business  bought  and  toii 
American  Typefounders*  products,  printen’ 
and  bookbinders*  machinery  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Conner,  Fendler  &  Co.,  96  Beeknua 
St.,  New  York  City. 


Fastest,  most  easily  operated, 
most  accurate  and  durable  flat 
casting  box  you  can  buy.  Per¬ 
fectly  Isalancra.  New  design  lock¬ 


regulating  thickness  or  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  -  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO..  CHICAGO 


Hoe  Quick-Lock-Up  Flat  Casting  Mould 


The  throwing  of  a  single  Lever  locks 
this  Hoe  Flat  Casting  Mould  which  is 
carefully  designed  and  constructed  for 
perfect  Balance  as  well  as  Quality  and 
Durability. 

Made  in  three  sizes — five,  seven  and 
eight  columns. 


If  It's  a  Hoe,  It's  the  Best. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

7  South  ^arbotii  Street, 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


504-520  Grand  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


Also  at 

DUNELLEN,  N.  J. 


7  Water  Street. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  January  24,  1925 


The  Market  Place  of  the  Newspaper 


per  word  per  tuertion,  odi  wltli  order, 
X  for  advertieements  under  the  denelftca- 
at  “Situationa  Wanted.** 

if  «rhite  space  is  used  at  top  and  bo«- 
toB  at  advertisement. 

/•  per  word  per  insertion,  owh  with  order, 
vC  (or  advertisements  imder  any  other 
ciassification. 

per  line  per  inaerthat,  cash  with  order, 
if  white  space  ie  used  at  top  and  faol- 
lom  of  advertisement. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


A-I  Printing  Equipment  Engineer. 

Electrical  Engineer,  eighteen  years  in  the  field. 
Experience  covers  electrical  and  mechanical 
•upervision  over  steam  power  plants,  air  com¬ 
pressors.  boilers  and  steam  generating  equip¬ 
ment,  with  eight  years  devoted  exclusively  to 
newspaper  engineering,  design,  layout  of  plants 
and  equipment,  presses,  conveying  machinery 
and  aotrmnatic  control  switchboards  of  all  types 
and  manufacture,  on  metropolitan  newspapers. 
Win  consider  engagement  as  Electrical,  Me 
rhanical  or  Efficiency  Supt.  or  Engineer,  with 
responsible  charge  of  all  electrical  and  me- 
rhanical  equi^cnt  on  newrspqjwrs  from  4i),0n0 
to  500,000  daily  circulation,  ^lary  must  be 
i-nmmensurafe  with  responsibilities  and  possibly 
location.  Correspondence  solicited.  .\ddress, 
C-W,  "Engineer,”  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advsrtlshg  Manager. 

Vine  years  experience,  excellent  executive, 
salesman,  copv  writer  and  lay-out  man.  Best 
references.  Will  consider  position  as  solicitor. 
Box,  C-622,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager— Classified,  DIaplay. 
Twelve  years  experience,  display  and  classified 
promotion  work,  trained  under  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  publishers  in  country;  want  a  position 
where  there  is  a  real  opportunity  to  prove  my 
ability;  my  experience  enaUea  me  to  get  busi¬ 
ness  and  hold  it;  can  furnish  best  of  references 
as  to  character  and  ability;  ready  Feb.  15. 
Address.  C-637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager. 

Ten  years  experience  on  weekly  and  small  daily. 
Tonsidered  good  copy  writer,  solicitor  and  lay¬ 
out  man.  Thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
problems  of  the  small  daily,  ranging  from  5  to 
10  thousand  circulation.  Now  holding  position 
of  manager  of  advertising  department,  hut  due 
to  consolidation  will  be  open  for  employment 
after  February  15th.  Give  present  company 
and  succeeding  company  as  reference.  26, 
married,  prefer  west  but  will  go  anywhere  if 
‘alary  or  commission  is  consistent  with  results. 
Would  consider  buying  interest  in  right  propo¬ 
sition,  If  you  want  a  man  of  proven  ability 
I  am  at  your  service,  not  alone  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  department,  but  am  capable  of  handling 
any  and  all  departments  of  the  small  news 
paper,  C-666,  Editor  &  Publisher.. 

Advertising  Solicitar. 

A  go-getter  with  appearanres,  personality,  and 
proren  ability,  would  consider  change.  C-623, 
bditor  &  Publisher. 


in  big  city  desires  change  to  smaller  place. 
Expcnenced  in  all  art,  including  cartoons, 
C*609,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  Round  Newspaper  Man. 

Publisher,  having  disposed  of  his  paper  would 
consider  prooosition  as  business  or  advertising 
manager.  Capable  executive,  proven  ability. 
Good  organizer.  Familiar  all  departments, 
started  collecting,  circulation  and  worked  him¬ 
self  up  to  advertising  manager,  general  manager 
and  publisher.  Has  original  ideas  and  knows 
how  to  put  them  into  practice.  ^  Go-getter,  ex¬ 
cellent  record  on  several  substantial  papers.  Can 
write  convincing  copy,  lay  out  ads  and  advertis¬ 
ing  campaigns  that  sdl  the  merchant,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  builds  space.  Publisher  who 
would  like  to  increase  revenue  of  his  paper  and 
desires  to  put  either  of  these  departments  in 
efficient  competent  bands  write.  Box  C-652,  care 
Kditor  &  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Clf'ssifml  Advertising  Manager 
With  an  excellent  record  as  a  producer,  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical,  aggressive,  a  hard  worker, 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Classified  .Adver¬ 
tising.  Twelve  years  experience,  for  the  last 
five  years  with  one  of  New  York  City’s  lead¬ 
ing  Classified  mediums.  Previous  experience  in 
.smaller  cities.  Familiar  with  every  known 
system  of  Gassified,  also  several  proven 
methods  as  to  the  development  of  Classified 
reader  interest.  Age  30,  married,  wishes  for 
(lersonal  and  family  reasons  to  locate  per¬ 
manently  away  froril  New  York  City.  Will  go 
anywhere  for  a  good  permanent  proposition. 
.Address  C-670,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager. 

15  years’  experience  on  morning,  evening,  Sun¬ 
day  and  combination  papers;  thoroughly  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  branches  of  circulation  work. 
At  liberty  now;  go  anywhere.  Address  Box 
C-602,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Csrcuiatiun  Manager. 

Ten  years’  experience  as  circulation  manager. 
Morning,  evening  and  Sunday  papers.  Able 
executive,  up  to  date  knowMge  of  various 
building  methods.  Capable  handling  any  sixe 
(laiier  and  showing  satisfactory  results,  at  lib 
rrty  after  Feb.  1.  Box  C-658,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Sunday  Editor  and  Featurt  Writer. 

Of  three  years*  experience  with  one  of  New 
England's  best  dailies,  wishes  editorial  or  ad¬ 
vertising  position  anywhere.  C'628,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Supcrkitendmt  or  Foreman 
Of  newspaper  Cf«np(*sing  room  wishes  perma¬ 
nent  i»o!»ition  with  newspaper  where  efficiency 
and  goiid  work  is  required;  have  had  practical 
and  executive  experience  in  lai^e  and  small 
plants;  in  charge  of  one  composing  room  over 
twelve  years.  Arthur  Heath,  108  Malvern 
place,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Web  Presaman. 

Fourteen  years  experience,  reliable,  production 
guaranteed.  Separate  or  combination.  Splendid 
reference.  C-bSf.  Editor  8c  Publisher. 

Young  Woman, 

24  years  old,  wants  position  on  news  staff  of 
paper.  Three  and  a  half  years*  experience  as 
society  reporter  and  woman*8  page  editor  on 
morning  daily  in  city  of  150,000,  and  six  months* 
eflitorial  experience  on  magazine  in  New  York. 
Box  C-662,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


I 


A  Executive. 

liencfal  or  Business  Manager  is  considering  a 
change.  If  your  newspaper  or  newspapers  need 
a  builder — address  Box  C-650,  care  Editor  a. 


Classified  Manager. 

Four  years’  experience  large  and  small  papers. 
Would  like  to  connect  with  paper  in  city  of 
25,000  to  50,000.  Excellent  references.  Nom- 
iti^  salary  to  start.  Available  immediately. 
Box  C-663,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Crculation  Manager. 

Experienced  on  morning  and  evening  papers. 
Metropolitan  and  small  cities,  can  run  your 
circulation  department  on  an  economical  basia 
Stop  all  leaks,  increase  cash  receipts  and  secure 
reasonable  growth  without  expensive  outlay. 
Employed  at  present  in  undesirable  location, 
prefer  Eastern,  Pa.,  N.  Y.,  or  N.  T.  Reference 
furnished.  Address,  C-630  c/o  lEditor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

Editor. 

Managing,  news,  telegraph  or  city  desk  on  after¬ 
noon  paper.  Six  years  success  as  editorial  execu¬ 
tive.  Young,  married,  good  writer,  organizer. 
Hard  worker.  Wants  change  from  morning 
paper.  Now  employed.  Best  references.  Will 
come  for  inteiview.  Box  C-655,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Editorial  Writer. 

See  announcement  elsewhere  on  this  page  under 
special  heading  in  column  4. 

Managing  Editor. 

Twenty  years’  newspaper  experience,  ten  as 
managing  editor,  daily  and  Sunday.  Looking 
for  opportunity  on  paper  that  needa  fixing  up. 
Specially  good  on  news  display,  make-up,  office 
and  mechanical  organization,  and  reduikion  of 
overhead.  Can  handle  men  to  get  best  work. 
Canadian,  now  employed  on  American  morning 
daily.  Forty  years  old,  married,  with  family. 
Experience  covers  small  and  big  city  dailies. 
Not  fussy  about  location  long  as  living  condi¬ 
tions  congenial.  Full  details  ^  writing.  C-654, 
care  Editor  &  Publisher.  Confidential. 

Meduuticsd  Superintciident. 

Executive  of  exceptional  ability  and  personality 
would  consider  change  from  present  position;  45 
years  old;  experience  gained  with  largest  news¬ 
papers  in  the  East;  $150  weekly  to  start.  For 
personal  interview,  address  C-648,  care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Mr.  Publialier. 

Classified  manager,  now  employed  on  paper  of 
^,000  desires  larger  field.  Can  develop  reader 
interest  and  produce  favored  business.  Salary 
desired,  $50  per  week.  Address  C-65I.  care 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter. 

Seven  years’  experience  on  dailies  and  press 
associations  seeks  reportorial  position  on  daily 
in  small  or  medium  sized  city.  Can  serve  as 
city  editor.  Considered  good  feature  writer. 
Box  C-647,  care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Solicitor-  Manager. 

Thoroly  schooled  in  advertising  salesmanship 
and  copy  writing.  Ten  years’  successful  solicit- 
ing  and  managerial  experience.  Single,  aggres¬ 
sive,  interested  in  South,  East  or  Mid-West. 
Box  C-653,  care  Editor  &  F*ublisher. 


Successful 

Performance 

This  firm  kaa  a  raeoH  of  alsaoal 
15  years  of  suoccssfal  performaaos  hi 

the  difficult  work  of 

PURCHASB.  COmOUDA’nOff, 
SALE  AND  APPRAISAL 
of  newspaper  and  magazina  pragsvUss 
throughout  the  U.  S 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Times  Bldg.  New  York 


3  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES ^ 


£DITORIAL  WTOTER,  recently 
owner  of  small  middle  west¬ 
ern  daily  (advaniaeeously  sold), 
desires  connection  with  any  well- 
considered  pai'cr,  east,  south  or 
west.  Refers  to  publisher  of 
well  known  southern  daily,  on 
which  he  was  editorial  writer  for 
some  time.  Six  year  college  man 
with  degrees.  Age  38.  Married. 
Our  No.  3261. 


Feiinaloks  Exchange.  Inc 

Tmibd  Nat'i.. Blow.  SvaiNseiZLO.  Mass 


Advertising  Diractor. 

Strong  Mid-West  morning  daily  wants  man  of 
exceptional  sales  ability  to  put  over  fully 
justified  increase  local  rates.  Paper  leads  all 
competition  in  city,  suburban  and  county  cir¬ 
culation  and  has  done  so  for  years.  Paper  also 
leads  in  lineage  local,  national,  classified,  etc. 
.Splendid  opportunity,  with  fine  people,  perma¬ 
nency  etc.  Wire  at  once  and  send  photo  and 
statement  of  your  carver,  references,  etc.,  to 
Box  C-669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising  Salesman 

of  newspaper  space  for  a  progressive  and  up- 
fo-date  Ohio  daily  newspaper.  Must  come  well 
recommended  and  no  ninety-day  contract  man 
wanted.  Must  be  a  plugger,  understand  adver¬ 
tising,  and  know  how  to  make  the  other  fellow 
understand  it.  Send  photograph,  references, 
state  age.  salary  to  start,  and  when  could  accept. 
Send  replies  to  Box  C-661,  care  Editor  &  Pub 
lisher. 

Advertising  Solicitors 

Wanted  four  experienced  advertising  solicitors 
able  to  write  and  sell  large  display  newspaper 
space.  Regular  accounts  and  special  edition 
afternoon  daily.  None  but  real  producers. 
Permanent,  references  required.  Address  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager,  Miami  Daily  News,  Miami, 
Fla. 


Circulation  Manngar. 

Two  ambitious  circulation  managers;  must  be 
over  thirty  years  of  age  with  eimrience  in 
hiring  and  training  canvassers.  Further  ex¬ 
pansion  of  large  circulation  organization  opens 
two  desirable  positions  with  earning  possibili¬ 
ties  from  $2,600  to  $5,000  per  year.  Answer 
with  full  pariicolars  regarding  last  ten  years’ 
experience,  with  references  as  to  personal 
habits  and  character.  Ernest  A.  Sebolz,  Cir¬ 
culation  Director,  Butterick  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  Butterick  Bldg.,  New  York. 


Help  Wanted 

Unusual  Opportunity. 

1  own  an  afternoon  paper  in  town  of  ten  thou¬ 
sand.  two  hundred  miles  south  of  Cincinnati 
in  one  of  the  biggest  undeveloped  newspaper 
fields.  Mechanical  equipment  almost  new.  Ex¬ 
cellent  town,  good  schools,  churches,  stores, 
hotels  and  streets.  I  want  a  man  over  thirty 
and  under  forty  with  seasoned  small  town 
daily  experience  as  manager,  who  has  business 
ability  as  well  as  writing  ability  and  who  is 
looking  to  the  future.  I  offer  a  moderate  salary 
with  percentage  of  profits.*  Must  have  thorough 
knowledge  of  news,  advertising,  circulation  and 
working  knowledge  of  composing  room.  Must 
he  good  mixer  and  clean  in  habits  and  speech. 
This  is  an  unusual  opportunity  for  the  maa 
who  has  the  ability  but  it  is  not  an  eight-hour 
job,  either  now  or  in  the  future.  References 
will  be  required  and  investigated.  Make  y«ur 
first  letter  complete.  Address  Box  C645,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Wanted  at  Once. 

Young  man  now  employed  as  country  circulation 
or  assistant  circulation  manager,  to  take  charge 
of  circulation  of  a  morning  paper,  in  town  of 
40,000  in  Middle  W'est.  Salary  $40  per  week 
to  start,  and  increased  as  earned.  A  splendid 
opportunity  for  right  man.  Give  full  particulars 
in  first  letter.  Address  C-656,  care  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ACCOUNTANTS 


Auditors. 

with  many  years’  experience  auditing  metro- 
poliUn  daily  and  evening  papers,  desire  fur¬ 
ther  connections  on  contract  anywhere  in  the 
States  or  Canada.  Modem  newspaper  acconnt- 
ing  systems  installed.  Fees  reasonable.  C-610, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sunday  Editor. 

Open  for  connection  as  managing  editor  of 
small  daily,  in  which  he  would  take  an  interest 
if  desired,  or  as  Sunday  Editor  and  Feature 
writer  of  larger  paper.  Now  Sunday  BMitor 
of  Miami  daily,  and  have  been  a  publisher. 
Coming  North  in  March.  Address  ’’Sunday 
Editor,  *  Room  72,  Fort  Dallas  Hotel,  Miami, 
Fla. 


Exceptional  Opportunito, 

Successful  New  York  State  daily  srith  entirely 
competent  staff  of  editorial  and  business  office 
rxecutives  needs  some  one  capable  of  carrying 
on  aggressive  promotion  campaign  in  the 
columns  of  the  papur  iu  a  news  and  advertising 
way.  Regular  staff  competent  to  handle  regular 
routine  but  management  feels  that  they  couhl 
make  place  for  right  man — preferably  ^itorial 
man  with  business  office  experience — a  mao  wh 
would  be  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
aggressive  promotion  and  who  should  in  a 
measure  coordinate  the  activities  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutives.  Answer  Box  C-667,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Important. 

Wire  F.  A.  D.  Seelye  formerly  of  Geveland 
and  Syracuse,  please  advise  at  once  his  tele¬ 
graphic  address  in  re  matter  of  large  im¬ 
portance.  Box  C-66S.  Editor  A  PuUisher. 

Syndlute  Snlesmnn  WanteiL 
Commission  on  sale  to  75,000  circulation  paper 
amounts  to  $27  to  $243  depending  on  featun 
sold.  Other  sales  In  proportion.  Commissioi 
advanced.  Correspondence  confidentiaL  Box 
1363.  Washington,  D.  C. 


CIRCULATION  BUILDERS 

Inexpensive  Plan. 

If  you  have  a  carrier  delivery  system,  I  can 
increase  your  circulation  without  leaving  my 
desk.  Very  inexpensive.  Address  Box  C’659» 
care  Editor  &  Publisher. 

No  Outside  Help. 

Have  low-cost  new  plans,  practical  and  safe. 
Neither  contest,  premiums  nor  canvassing.  1 
merely  start  plans  so  simple  that  each  office 
does  its  own  work.  No  outside  help.  If  inter* 
ested,  please  agree  in  first  letter  to  keep  plans 
confidential.  Address  Box  0-660,  care  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  service^" 

Is  Yctir  Paper  Quoted? 

An  editorial  writer  wboM  terse,  simply  phrased 
ai^  meaty  observations  on  significant  and  human 
interest  events  have  bcM  reproduced  all  over 
the  country,  has  spare  time  this  year  to  prepare 
and  mail  to  about  four  representative,  far- 
wparat^  pa^rs  around  1,500  words  of  short 
Hiton^.  They  will  ^  varied,  non-partisan 
1*  ’  '"‘eresting.  They  will  shun 

Ideas.  DignifiH  yet  human,  and  written  in  a 
popular,  rea^ble  vein,  tbCT  will  win  frind. 
and  prestme  for  any  paper.  No  contract  ”ni 
^  i^uir^L “>*  rates  will  be  suprisingly  tow- 

.Sr.-;!  'Si'"!*.’  5SS, 

Patchin  Place.  New  York.  ’  “*"***’7.  8 
tBusinrss  Offartamtias  on  pagt  38)  ' 
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'UR  OVN  Voi51£> 

"or  LetTERS 


By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


lyTELVILLE  E.  STONE  recently  con-  ' 
^  tributed  to  the  Christian  Science 

Monitor  of  Boston  a  fascinating  chat 
about  the  days  when  Eugene  Field  worked  i 
for  him  on  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  He 
corrects  several  false  impressions  which 
have  been  created  about  Eugene  Field  in 
recent  books. 

*  *  * 

CHOTS  at  schools  of  journalism  have 

^  recently  come  from  several  sources. 
Ruby  Black  fires  such  a  shot  in  her  article 
“Equal  Rights  for  Women  Journalists” 
in  Equal  Rights— the  official  organ  of  the 
National  Woman’s  Party. 

Miss  Black  first  asks  that  schools  of 
journalism  cease  to  discriminate  between 
men  and  women  in  recommending 
students  for  positions  on  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Next  she  wants  better  rep¬ 
resentation  on  the  faculties  of  schools  of 
journalism  as  the  following  quotation  will 
show : 

Thf  schools  of  journalism  should  be  pioneers 
in  breaking  down  sex  prejudice  in  the  profes¬ 
sion.  Unfortunately,  they  are  not.  In  the  first 
place,  in  consideration  of  the  number  of  women 
training  for  journalism,  very  few  women  appear 
on  the  faculties  of  the  schools.  Still  fewer 
appear  in  the  higher  places  on  the  faculty.  In 
more  than  one  school  of  journalism  I  have 
heard  expressions  similar  to  this,  in  connection 
with  a  discussion  of  replacing  a  woman  member 
of  the  faculty;  “I  think  we  can  get  a  larger 
appropriation  next  year,  and  get  a  man.”  In 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  dejartments  of 
iournalism,  in  an  institution  which  is  considered 
liberal,  in  a  state  which  has  already  abolished 
legal  discriminations  against  women,  the  tacit 
attitude  of  the  department  is  that  women  cannot 
properly  teach  courses  in  which  men  are  regis¬ 
tered. 

In  overcoming  difficulties  found  in  the 
newspaper  field  Miss  Black  testifies  as 
follows : 

While  women  may  And  that  certain  news 
sources  are  not  as  open  to  women  as  to  men, 
any  well-equipped  newspaper  woman  can  eradi¬ 
cate  that  opposition  to  her  in  a  short  time. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  that  over* 
coming  the  prejudice  of  news  sources  is,  after 
all,  an  easy  process.  When  I  was  labor  editor 
of  the  St.  Louis  Times,  my  first  visit  to  every 
labor  leader’s  office  was  greeted  with  “A  women 
editor?”  in  tones  of  surprised  mistrust.  But 
after  the  first  month  I  never  encountered  sur¬ 
prise  or  discrimination. 

♦  «  e 

WILLIAM  FEATHER,  the  wholesale 
”  editor  of  employes’  magazines,  de¬ 
scribes  “Old  Man  Scripps”  in  Mc- 
Naught’s  Monthly  for  February.  Mr. 
Feather  believes  that  the  success  of  Mr. 
Scripps  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter 
has  applied  the  Ford  idea  to  the  editing 
and  making  of  newspapers. 

*  *  « 

■pAIRFAX  DOWNEY  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  reviews  in  Tlu  Bookman  for 
February  Tom  Moore’s  days  in  Bermuda. 
The  house  where  Tom  lived  is  now  a 
public  tavern — run  by  an  American. 

*  *  « 

POR  thirty-four  years  Frank  L.  Stanton 
has  conducted  a  column  for  the 
Atlanta  Constitution.  In  this  column  he 
prints  at  least  one  bit  of  verse  daily. 
Those  who  want  to  know  how  he  happen¬ 
ed  yijwrite  “Mighty  Lak  a  Rose,”  “Jest 
WpoVyin’  for  You,”  and  other  Stanton 
ballads  Sings  of  Simple 


Radio  news  it  apt  to  be  mechan¬ 
ical  and  lengthy.  Lietenmg 
In’*  hat  the  personal  touch  and  it 
a  perspective  of  all  that  it  inter- 
etting  and  important. 

** Listening  In  on  the 
United  Stated* 

by  Robert  D.  Heinl 

Insurance  Building, 

Wathington.  D.  C. 


Things — ”  by  Walter  Chambers  in  The 
American  Magasine  for  February. 

*  *  t 

pH.-\T  excellent  book  of  reference,  “The 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts,” 
has  now  reached  its  fortieth  year  of  publi¬ 
cation.  It  continues  to  be  possibly  the 
most  thumbed  volume  in  many  newspaper 
libraries  because  of  the  terseness  with 
which  facts  arc  handled,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  may  be  located  in  the  pages. 

For  the  newspaper  worker  the 
necrology  table,  the  benefactions  of  1924, 
the  financial  and  economic  review,  and 
especially  the  scientific  progress  in  1924— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  statistical  matter 
about  the  Government — make  the  volume 
almost  indispensable.  Even  the  election 
returns  for  1924  are  given  with  a  com¬ 
pleteness  that  is  surprising  in  view  of  the 
details  involved. 

So  valuable  is  “The  World  Almanac” 
in  a  newspaper  office  that  many  books  on 
journalism  now  mention  it  by  name.  The 
latest  text  to  commend  it  is  “Getting  the 
News”  by  William  S.  Maulsby  (Har- 
court.  Brace  &-  Co.) 

I  have  no  desire  to  embarrass  Dr.  Cun- 
liffe,  the  Director  of  the  Pulitzer  School 
of  Journalism,  but  certainly  some  award 
nr  official  recognition  of  service  should 
be  given  to  Robert  Hunt  Lyman,  who  has 
done  such  a  fine  piece  of  work  in  the  com¬ 
piling  and  editing  of  “The  World  Alma¬ 
nac  and  Book  of  Facts  for  1925.” 


WEEK’S  AD  ■nPS 


N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  30  State  street,  Boston. 
Has  secured  the  account  of  John  F.  Howard 
Company,  salad  dressing,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
I*l,acing  orders  with  newspapers  in  various  sec¬ 
tions  for  the  C.  D.  Tuska  Company,  radio, 
Hartford,  C<mn. 

N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  300  Chestnut  street, 
Philailelphia.  Has  secured  the  account  of  the 
Xeutrodyne  Committee,  composed  of  Hazeltine 
Cori).,  Independent  Mfrs.  Inc. 

Barrows  &  Richardson,  19  West  44th  street. 
New  York.  Reported  to  have  secured  the 
S.  S.  White  Dental  Mfg.  Company,  Philadelphia, 
account. 

Blackett  Sample  A  McFarland,  Inc,^  58  East 
Washinton  street,  Chicago.  The  account  of 
the  Washburn  Crosby  C^pany,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  probably  will  be  placed  soon. 

Elmil  Biisacher  A  Staff,  Flood  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  Making  contracts  with 
sarnie  California  newspapers  for  the  Paraffine 
Company,  paints,  roofing,  San  Francisoo. 

Campbell  Ewald  Company,  360  North  Michi¬ 
gan  boulevard,  Chicago.  Copy  is  being  sent 
out  to  a  general  list  of  newspapers  on  the 
Oakland  Motor  Car  Company,  Pontiac,  Mic^. 

Erickson  Company,  381  Fourth  avenue.  New 
York.  Reported  to  be  making  some  news¬ 
paper  contracts  for  the  Barrett  Company, 
roofing.  New  York. 

Erwin  Wasey  A  Company,  844  Rush  street, 
Chicago.  Contracts  are  being  sent  out  on 
Tanlac,  International  Proprieties,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Albert  Frank  A  Company,  14  Stone  street. 


New  York.  Has  secured  the  “Gray  Goose” 
golf  ball  account. 

Gardner  Adv.  Company,  110  East  42nd  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  of  the 
Savage  Arms  Corporation,  New  York. 

Guenther- Bradford  Company,  7  South  Dear¬ 
born  street,  Chicago.  A  general  list  of  news¬ 
papers  is  receiving  copy  oi)  Dr.  Newman,  New 
Yorlc 

William  Irving  Hamilton,  267  Fifth  avenue. 
New  York.  Has  secured  the  account  of  H.  & 
W.  Company,  brassiers,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Hanif -Metzger,  Inc.,  95  Madison  avenue. 
New  York.  Has  secured  the  account  of  the 
Consdidated  Ogar  Company,  New  York. 

Henri  Hurst  A  McDonald,  58  East  Wash¬ 
ington  street,  Chicago.  Orders  and  contracts 
on  the  Lloyd  Manufacturing  Company  (baby 
carriages),  Menominee,  Mich.,  are  being  dis¬ 
tributed  generally. 

Johnston-Ayres  Company,  525  Market  street, 
San  Francisca  Making  contracts  with  some 
Pacific  Coast  newspapers  for  W.  P.  Fuller  & 
Company,  paints,  glass,  etc.,  San  Francisoo. 

Larefaar-Horton  Company,  44  Franklin  street. 
Providence,  R.  I.  Making  contracts  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the  Nicholson 
File  Company,  Providence. 

Lord  A  Thomas,  400  North  Michigan  ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago.  A  general  list  of  newspapers 
is  receiving  copy  on  the  Palmolive  Company, 
Chicago. 

F.  J.  Low  Company,  15  West  44th  street. 
New  York.  Now  handling  account  of  Resas, 
Inc.,  radio,  New  York. 

Lyddon  A  Hanford  Company,  110  East  42nd 
street.  New  York.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  various  sections  for  the  International 
Chemical  Company,  “Bi-Nesia,”  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Eugene  McGucldn  Company,  1211  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia.  Placing  orders  with  news¬ 
papers  in  selected  sections  for  the  United 
Hotels  Company  of  America,  Benjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Hotel,  Philadelphia. 

Victor  H.  Morgan  Agmcy,  Union  Trust 
Building,  Qeveland,  Placing  copy  for  Pom- 
pian  Face  Cream  Manufacturing  Company  in 
a  special  campaign  in  foreign  language  papers. 

Newell-Emmett  Compwy,  120  West  32nd 
street.  New  York.  Placing  copy  on  contracts 
for  the  Loose- Wiles  Biscuit  Company,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

J.  H.  Newmark,  Inc.,  Fisk  Building,  New 
York  CTty.  Now  h.andling  account  of  L»  War- 
nick  Brown  &  Company,  Utica,  manufacturers 
of  Palmy  Days  and  Happyland  Tobaccos. 

Charles  F.  W.  Nichols  Company,  14  East 
Jackson  boulevard,  (hicao.  Newspapers  in 
Florida  are  being  sent  contracts  on  the 
(hnadian  Pacific  Ilailway. 

Frank  Presbrey  Company,  247  Park  avenue. 
New  Y^ork.  Placing  orders  with  newspapers  in 
selected  sections  for  the  Copper  &  Brass  Re¬ 
search  Association,  New  York. 


Arthur  Rosenberg  Company,  110  Wei 

street.  New  York.  Placing  account  of  tl 
ferred  Radio  Products  Corp,  New  Yorl 
Ruthrauff  A  Ryan,  404  Fourth  avenui 
York.  Has  secured  the  account  of  Th 
Davis  Ink  Company,  New  York. 

Shuman-Haws  Adv^lsing  Company,  2 
Ohio  street,  (hicaga  Newspapers  ge 
are  receiving  schedules  on  the  Thoi 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  (hi 
United  Advertiaing  Agency,  314 
Building,  Newark,  N.  J.  Placing  ordei 
newspapers  in  selected  sections  for  the 
Radio  Corp.,  “Eaglet,”  neutrodyne 
Newark. 


Airplanes  to  Entertain  Advertis 

Major  Law,  commandant  at  Ellii 
Field,  near  Houston.  Tex.,  has  autht 
the  announcement  that  25  army  airj 
will  pilot  a  caravan  of  motor  cars  ( 
excursion  to  Galveston,  May  13,  j 
ture  of  the  annual  convention  of  th 
sociated  Advertising  Oubs  of  the  M 
May  9-14  at  Houston.  A.  A.  C.  V 
ficials  and  distinguished  visitors  w 
transported  by  plane  from  Houstt 
Galveston. 


BY  UNITED  PRES! 


«C>ECRET 

Service 

ki/MITH” 

A  New  Series  of  Stories 

By  R.  T.  N.  Scott 

Author  of 

“Smith  of  the  C.  I.  D.” 

A  long,  lanky  American  with  a 
drawling  manner  but  more 
dreaded  by  criminals  than  the 
Day  of  Judgment 

12  Stories  Released  Weekly 
Beginning  February  8 

The  McClore  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Foorlli  Avenua^  New  York 


Ohonicis 

Company^ 
Memphis,  -Tenn. 

- m  •  ^  - 

Originators  of  the 
Perm  emen 
Weekly  Business 
Review  Pa^e 


Look  us  up  iin 
Duit  ou  Bradsireets 


Get  the  very  best 

DAILY 

CROSS-WORD 

PUZZLE 

Not  just  a  feature — 

Not  just  a  problem — 

But  the  best  seller 
on  the  market 

TODAY! 

KING  FEATURES 
SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

241  West  58th  Street 
New  York  City 


UNITED  PRESS  ASSOCIA'nOM 
World  Building  New  Y« 


KESSLE 

”A  Look  is  a  Laugh” 

Kessler’s  Comic  Cartoon 
are  served  as  3  column  o 
2  column  mats. 


Metropolitan  Newspa 
Service 

Maximilian  Riser,  Jr.,  Cent.  Msr. 
150  Nasiau  Street,  New  York  City 


The  World’s  Greatest 
Newspaper  Feature 
Service 

Supplying  a  complete  and 
exclusive  daily  illustrated 
feature  service  to  news- 
papers  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  for¬ 
eign  countries. 

4  page  ready-print  color  eomira. 
Magaiine  Feature  Pagea. 

ITrif  jor  samptm  sad  rstss 
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